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PREFACE 


This new edition of the Vikramorvasiyam is based on the 
ms. material made available in the different critical editions of 
previous scholars like Bollensen, Pandit and others. We have 
; elsewhere recorded the principles we have followed in settling 
the text ; it may here be mentioned that we rely primarily on 
the evidence of the Mss, not allowing the critical test to degen- 
erate into a subjective taste , We have carefully recorded im- 
portant variants in footnotes, adducing and weighing the ms. 
authority for the same. The Priakrt has been specially attend- 
ed to, and we deemed it fit to normalize the text, as pointed 
[out in our Introduction. 

It will be noticed that the Prakrt passages from Act IV, 

; have been given in an Appendix and we have stated our argu- 
ments for regarding them as spurious in a section, of our 
Introduction. 

j We have attempted to make the translation as close as 
[ possible, without, however, making it too literal. Our aim has 
j been to translate the text into readable English, without sacri- 
[ficing the spirit of the original. Brevity is aimed at in the 
| Notes, which, at the same time, explain every relevant point 
[of importance. In an introductory note to each one of the acts, 
; we have offered critical remarks on the devdopment of the 
plot, characterization and such other important matters. 
When pieced together, these notes would by themselves form 
an independent section on the dramatic criticism of the play. - 
All other problems connected with the study of the play have 
been dealt with in the Introduction and the Appendices. We 
have added an index of important words for the facility of 
reference, , 
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PREFACE 



Our debt to previous scholars in the field is incal- 
culable. We are obliged to our Guru, Prof. A. B. Gajendragad- 
kar, Elphinstone College, Bombay, for encouragement and help 
in various ways. Prof. H. D. Velankar of the Wilson College, 
Bombay, has laid us under obligations by his valuable sugges- 
tions and by helping us in the solution of some knotty points 
from Prakrt grammar. We have also to thank our friend, Prof. 
Y. G. Naik, m.a., for his suggestions and help. 

We trust that this edition will meet the requirements of the 
students and the general reader as well. We do not presume 
to think that our work is free from shortcomings and we shall 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 



Amara. or — Amarakosa, 

Boll, or B. — Bollensen. 

Cf. — Compare. 

Com. — Commentary. 

D. R. — Dasarupaka. 

Kat. or K. or — Katayavema. 

K. P.-~ Kavyaprakasa. 

Mbh, — Mahjabharata. 

Mai. or ^7^0 — Malavikagnimitra. 
Megh. or ^ ^ — Meghaduta. 

N.iS. — N&tyasastra (Chowkhamba S. S 
Plan?, or qjo — Pan ini’s Astadhyayi. 
Raghu.-— Raghuvaipsa. 

Rang, or R. orp — Ranganitha. 

Rv. — Rgveda. 

Sak. — Sakuntala. 

S. D. — Sahityadarpana. 

S. K. or — Siddhanta-Kaumudi. 

Sis. or — Sisupalavadham, 

St. — Stanza. 

Vik.— Vikramorvasiyam. 


INTRODUCTION 

KALIDASA— HIS LIFE, WORKS, AND* CRITICAL ESTIMATE 

About Kalidasa, the Shakespeare of India, very little, is reliably* 
known. He directly mentions practically nothing about himself, 
except that his name was Kalidasa, and the legends current about 
him are so varied and at times so fanciful, that for a student of his- 
tory they are of little avail These and the numerous eulogistic 
stanzas about him point to the wonderful hold he has had on the 
Indian mind continuously for so many centuries. His writings are 
interspersed with a number of suggestions about his life and time and 
when pieced together, they may give us a! fairly good idea of where 
and when this lived, though the exact time, when he 

must have flourished is still an open question. 

HIS LIFE 

Tradition says that Kalidasa was a Brahmana and legend has. 
it that he was favoured by the goddess Kali, who endowed him jvith 
wonderful poetical gifts. It is not possible to settle decisively the 
place of the poet s activity, Bengal, Kashmir, Malwa and the Vidar- 
bhas vying with each other in claiming Kalidasa as their own,. But 
his unmistakable partiality for the city of Ujjayini and the surround- 
ing country lends strong support to the conjecture that he must have 
been a native, or at least a resident of Malwa. This partiality is too 
prominent to be overlooked in the Meghaduta, where the Yaksa re- 
quests the cloud to visit Ujjayini on his way from the Ramagiri 
mountain to the Himalayas. This rather quixotic procedure can only 
be explained on the ground of the poet’s partiality for the city, which 
• he wanted to glorify. Even Kalidasa seems to have been aware of 
the circuitous route proposed by the Yaksa, who is made to offer an 
apologetic plea ink : ; : 


: f ... 

Megh I. 27. 


* Compare Jayadeva’s famous St. g-ufgyr msi 
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From the intimate knowledge of the court and the ways of 
courtiers,— which is a special feature of his plays— it appears that 
Kalidasa was a court-poet. His descriptions of the entries of kings 
surrounded by beautiful young damsels bearing torch-lights, ot dis- 
putes in Royal assemblies, his ..character-sketches of time-serving 
countiers— all seem to point to his intimate knowledge of court-life. 
He appears to have basked in the sunshine of royal favour mid lived 
in affluence and glory and must hardly have experienced the pinch 
of poverty. It sounds like an experience of his early life, which not 
improbably might have been passed in comparative neglect, when 
he says that and generally do not go tod m told 

The devout prayer with which he closes his 1S anotner 

piece of evidence in point. He was not a stay-at-home ; he had tra- 
velled far and wide as can be seem from his descriptions of various 
places from Riamesvaram to the Himalayas, occurring^ in the account 
of Raghu ’s conquest and Rlama’s journey to Ayodhyia (Raghu. can- 
toes TV and XIII) do credit to his intimate knowledge of all parts of 
India. As Dr. Bhau Daji points out, he is the only Sanskrit poet, 
who refers to the saffron flower growing in Kashmir, which he may 
have visited. His picturesque descriptions of the Himalayan scenery 
in the first canto of the Kumarasambhaiva axe so graphic that none 
but a poet-traveller, could possibly have written them. 

The education he received appears to have been of a very high 
order. He evinces a deep and accurate study of the Upani^ads, the 
Daifemas and the Puiianas. He also seems to have been intimately 
acquainted with many of the fine arts, especially Music and Paint- 
ing. His suggestions as to the painting of the back-ground of an 
excellent love-picture as given in 

5BBIT %'warfliHTfrgAi wfeft 


U ( Sak VI.17. ) 

read as if they come from an experienced and gifted artist. He ap- 
pears to have been a Vedantin by creed, but from the benedictory 
stanzas and the Bharatavakyas, we may safely conclude that Kali- 
dasa was a Saiva or at least had strong leanings towards Saivism. 
He was not, however, a very orthodox member of his sect, and was 
free from sectarian intolerance. 
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HIS PERSONALITY 

A close study of his works gives one a number of glimpses into 
the poet’s peesonality. He appears to have been a kind and affec- 
tionate man, orthodox in his beliefs, and of an easy-going nature. He 
was, more or less, aristocratic in his temperament and his heart did 
not probably go out ini sympathy for the suffering multitude as 
Bhavabhuti’s did. His was a highly romantic temperament and he 
had a keen eye for whatever was beautiful in Nature and humanity. 
Arbindo Ghosh aptly remarks — i His [writings show indeed a keen 
appreciation of high ideal and lofty thought but the appreciation is 
aesthetic in its natures he elaborates; and seeks to bring out the effec- 
tiveness of these on the imaginative sense of the noble and grandi- 
ose, applying to the things of the mind and soul the same sensuous 
standard as to the things of sense themselves. He fs the great, the 
supreme poet, poet of senses, of esthetic beauty, of sensuous 
emotion \ 

His eye, ‘ in a fine frenzy rolling does not even for a moment 
miss an opportunity of finding romance and pleasure. If he des- 



occasionally informed the present with hints ot tne mrnre. iu* 
wonder then that of such a personality the Subha$tta should say. 

HIS DATE. 

The date of Kalidasa is one of the moot points from Indian 
chronology. It is not difficult, however, to circumscribe the limits 
within which the poet must have flourished. Happily enough, die 
lower limit can be determined from the following data U) Ihe 
Aihole Inscription of the Saka year 556 ^.7 ^~ 5 
tions Kalidasa , 1 along with Bharavi ; (n) Bapa J about 620 

A.D.) who enjoyed the patronage of Hama (607-648 A.D.) , 

speaks in highly eulogistic terms of Kalidasa’s poetry ; (m) tne 

Mandasor Inscription of Vatsabhafti, dated 472-3 A. D * has 
verses ( viz. 10 - 1 , 1 ) which apparently are a clumsy imitation of 
Meghaduta II. 1, 3. We may. safely conclude, therefore, that 
Kalidasa lived before the sixth century. A. D. 

Tradition helps -us to fix the upper limit (1) he is assign- 
ed to the first century R. C. on the assumption that he was one 
of the Nine Jewels 4 at the court of Vikramaditya, who is supposed 
to be the founder of the Vikrama Era in 57 R. C. ; (2) he could 
not have lived earlier than Agnimitra, the hero of his Malavika- 
gnimitram, who belonged to the Sunga dynasty _ (circa 150 
( 3 ) he is probably later than the Buddhist poet-saint 
Asvaghosa, who lived about 100 A.D., as indicated by a number 
of parallelisms between the works of the two authors. The dis- 
covery of the Turfan Mss. of Asvaghosa’s plays 'conclusively esta- 
blishes the priority of the Pfakrt and thereby of Asvaghosa him- 
ejpifs • ( 41 . he is later than BhSsa ( about ,100 A. D. ) whom he 
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r refers to as an old and famous poet/ Kalidasa, therefore, must 
1 have lived not earlier than the first century B. C, 


We cannot entirely brush aside the tradition that some 1 

Vikramaditya was the poet’s patron. The title and I 

the frequent and intentional use of the word . . in the J 

same drama 8 unmistakably point to the same conclusion. But the ? I 
identity of Vikramaditya, and the founding of an era by him in 
commemoration of his victory over the Sakas at Korur in 544 
A. D., ante-dating it by 600 years, is disproved by the discovery 
of the two Mandasor Inscriptions of 472-3 and 404 A.D . 9 These 
Z v inscriptions do not refer to the Vikrama Sarrivat at all, but use I 
the words * ? and* insfead. Mr. C. V. 1 

Va-idya argues that the Vikrama era was also known as the I 

Malava era. 10 Prof. Shembavnekar, in a thought-provoking I 

,* article, 11 concludes that the so-called Malava era was founded by | 

King Vikramaditya of Ujjayini in the first century B. C., only I 

| “ it is vaguely called ‘ the system of reckoning in the Malava coun- I 

try/’" We, however, think that this conclusion' requires further* 1 

confirmation. 1 


# 


Modem scholars 12 are inclined to identify Vikramaditya, the 
patron of Kalidasa, with the Gupta monarch Chandragupta II, 
who ruled at Ujjayini and whose coins found in Kathiawar bear 
the title and the date 413 A. D. Prof. Keith rightly observes 

* the poems of Kalidasa are essentially those of the Gupta 

period, when the Brahmanical and Indian tendencies of the dyn- 
asty were in full strength and the menace of foreign attack was 
for the time evanescent/ (Drama, P. 147). The repeated use of 
the root in the works t of the poet and especially in .the 


| &c. (Prologue to Mial. L). 

8. Vide p. 11 of the Notes. 

9. Compare Gupta Inscriptions, 1888, p. 83, and Progress Re- 
port of Arch. Survey, Western Circle, for 4912-3. 

10. See Poona Siarvajanik Sabha Quarterly, Jan. 1918. 

11. A Puzzle in Indian Epigraphy, Jour . of Ind , History, Vol. 
X, part. II. 

12. Vincent Smith (4th ed.), p. 306 ; Keith, Sanskrit Drama, 

I p. 146. ■ • ■ * ■ . ' ; * ■ 


Raghuvarhsa confirms the same hypothesis. 13 There are, besides, 
a number of covert allusions to the scions of the Gupta dynasty • 
e. g., the title Kumarasambhava and the introduction of Kumar a- 
( Prince Ayus ) in the fifth Act of our play, and the Kumar a 1 * 
figuring in Raghu. V. 31-7, unmistakably point to the young 
Kumaragupta, Chandragupta’s son and successor. 15 ‘ The close 
resemblance between Raghu’s and Samudragupta’s conquests is a 
strong evidence of the poet's connection with the Guptas. This 
fits in well with the characteristics of the age in which Kalidasa 
must have lived, since the age of the Guptas was marked by 
general prosperity, high patronage to learning and a revival of 
Brahmanical culture. His intimate knowledge of small rivers and 
other details in Western Malwa and the neighbouring country, 
coupled with his love for Uj jay ini, the capital of the Guptas, make 
his association with those monarchs almost a certainty. The tradi- 
tional account of King Vikramaditya's patronage of the poet is 
thus justified by historical and internal evidence. 

Hoernle’s theory that Vikramaditya is no other than Yaso- 
idharman of Uj jain ( about 528 A, D. ) , who inflicted a crushing 
defeat on Mihirakula, a Saka king, and who is eulogised in the 
Mandasor Inscription of 532 A. D., is upheld by M. M. Harapra- 
sad Shastri, who relies on the historical data furnished by Raghu. 

VI. This evidence, however, cannot be said to be strong enough 

to controvert the hypothesis advanced above ; moreover, it is not 
proved that Yasodharman ever assumed the title ‘ Vikramaditya ’ ; 
and if he were Kalidasa's patron, the poet would not have so 
highly eulogised the emperor of Magadha in Raghu. VI. 22. 17 

Prof. Pathak 13 once supported the above theory of Hoernle 

relying on the reference to the Hunas in Raghu. IV 68. Later, 

however, he seems to have revised his opinion and maintains that 
Raghu’s conquest of the Huaas must have been a contemporary 
event. He holds that Kalidasa wrote the Raghuvamsa shortly 


13. * WTl^Wcr: Raghu. IV. 26 ; II. 3 ; * cTW 

# 550 ?^ i 14. 20 and II. 24, I 55, etc. 

14. * ?r J 

15. Compare also Keith, J.RA.S. 1909, pp. 433ff. 

16. S. C. De, p. 142, 134. 
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after 450 A. D., relying on the occurrence of the word 19 for 
Sindhu in Raghu. IV. 67, which he identifies with the Oxus ; the 
Hunas established their first empire in the Oxus valley in 450 
A. D., and the conquest of Raghu refers to a time before their 
first defeat by Skandagupta, in 455 A. D. ; and this contemporary 
event Kalidasa must have commemorated. 20 

There is no reason why ‘ Vanksu ' should be preferred to 
* Sindhu ’ ; besides, the above argument does not necessarily lead 
to the conclusion that Raghu’s conquest should not be identified 
with Skandagupta’s victory over the Hujias in 455 A.D. Prof. 
Keith further points out that the conquest of the Persians by 
Raghu need not be taken as a serious historical reminiscence. 21 In 
spite of this minor point of difference, Prof. Pathak agrees in hold- 
ing that Kalidasa belongs to the Gupta period. 

The recent tendency of scholars is to associate Kalidasa’s name 
with his Gupta patrons, and although it is difficult to fix the 
dates of the poet’s career with precision, ‘ it appears to be probable 
that he began to write either late in the reign of Candragupta II 
or early in the reign of Kumiaragupta I/ 22 

HIS WORKS 

Kalidasa is supreme in all the three departments of poetry : 
dramatic, lyric and epic. The following is the list of his works, 
which are on all hands accepted to be from his pen : — 


(ii) Lyrics : J^r^and 
(iii) Epics: pjTRTWran and 

It is not easy to settle the chronology of these works for want 
of external evidence ; conclusions based on internal evidence are 


19. * * n m pmNrct 

Raghu. VI, pp. 67-8. 

20. Prof. PAthak, Meghaduta, (2nd ed.), pp. vii-viii. 

21. Keith, Drama, p. 145. 

22. Vide V. Smith, pp. 320f. Read also M. M. Haraprasad 
Shastri, /. B. and 0. R. Soc., Vol. I, pp. 197-212; Prof. Pathak'S 
Introduction to his Meghaduta; Principal Ray, Introd. to the 
Sakuntala. 
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naturally subjective ; and '.with regard to the three dramas, scholars 
are -not at one. Cappeller, e.g., reckons ^ as 

poet's last drama, whereas Huth gives that place to 
Although the is technically the most ingeniously con- 

■structed of Kalidasa’s plays, as pointed out by Hiliebrandt 
( Kalidasa, p. 87 ), it appears to us that the Sakuntala must be the 
product of the poet’s mature genius. Our play occupies the middle 
position in the development of Kalidasa’s mind and dramatic art. 


THE SOURCES OF THE PLOT 


The story of Pururavas and UrvasI is found in the Rgveda, 
the Satapatha Brahmana, the Visnu, Padma and Matsya Puranas, 
the Bhagavata, the Harivamsa and the Kathasaritsagara. Some 
of the more important versions of the, story are given in Appendix 
Y ; and the student would do well to read these stories with care. 
The Matsya Purana tells the story more agreeably to the tenor of 
our play. We give below a relevant extract from that version in 
the words of Wilson 

“ Pururavas was in the habit of paying a visit to Indra every 
day. Having ascended his car, accompanying the Sun in his 
southern course, he beheld on one occasion the demon Kesin seize 
and carry off the nymphs Chit r ale kkd and UrvasI. The king 
attacked the demon, and destroyed him with the shaft of Vdyii, by 
which he not only rescued the nymphs, but 1 established Indra on 
his throne, which the Demon had endangered. For this service 
Indra repaid the monarch with his friendship, and gave him 
additional power, splendour, and glory. 


* Compare ’ ‘ 1 miff ^ m mfrT 

11 f quoted by Sir William Jones. (See Prof. Gaj endragadkar’s 
Introduction to Sakuntala, pp. xxxviii-xliv) . 
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“ Having invited the king to a festival, at which was repre- 
sented the celebrated story of LakshmVs election of a husband, the 
invention of Bharata, Indra commanded Menakia, Rambhai and 
Urvasi to perform their respective parts. Urvasi, who represented 
Lakshnn, being engrossed by admiration of the king, forgot what 
she had to enact, and thereby incurred the high displeasure of the 
sage, who sentenced her to separation from the prince on earth, and 
condemned her to pine fifty-five years transformed to a vine, until 
restored to the regrets of Pururavas. Urvasi, having made the 
king her lord, resided with him, and after the term of the curse 
had expired, bore him eight sons : Ayus, Dhritdyus, Aswdyus , 
D handy us, Dkritimat, Vasu, Divijdta , and Satdyus, all endowed 
with more than human pow r erT 


It is not possible to say which of the versions were known to 
our poet ; the age of the Puranas is still an open question, and we 
do not know if they are positively older than Kalidasa. It is 
reasonable to suppose, however, that after the story came to have 
the form it now has, at the hand of so renowned a poet as Kalidasa, 
it must have been' very difficult for later writers to introduce 
insipid changes into the same. The story of the Visnu Purma 
with Urvasfs union with her mortal lover made dependent on two 
conditions,—- that the King .should never appear naked before her 
except in the bed and that he should guard her two pet rams, — 
does not seem to be even slightly borrowed from!. If, however, the 
poet knew of it, he has shown wonderful skill in overhauling the 
material : — • The ugly and indecent condition, viz. the disrobing on 
the part of the King, has been gracefully changed into the sight of 
the son's face. We shall subsquently revert to this question:. 

The main features of the Kathdsaritsdgara story are briefly 
these: (1) Pururavas is a great devotee of Visnu; (2) Urvasi 
sees him in the Nandana forest, and both fall violently in love with 
each other; (3) Visnu asks Indra through Niarada to give Urvasi 
to his devotee the King, which is done accordingly , (4) Purura- 
vas helps Indra against the demon Mayadhara and is present at 
the celebration of the victory in heaven. He laughs at Rambha’s 
lapse in her acting and to her angry question retorts that because 
of his dose association with Urvasi, he knows even more about cele- 
stial dancing than Tumburu himself. Tumbura cursed him to be 
separated from Urvasi with the condition that the separation would 
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last until he propitiated Kr$na. ,The King went to Badarikasrama 
and won the favour of Hari, through which he was permanently 
united with Urvasi, 

If the original of this story in the Brhatkathia was known to 
Kalidasa at all, he has improved upon some of the incidents very 
admirably indeed. The Nandana forest is used as a scene for 
action later in the play (Act IV). Niarada figures in this account 
alone ; the dramatist uses him twice : it is Narada who informs 
Citraratha of the capture of Urvasi (Act I) and it is he who brings 
the blissful message of Indra in Act V, which is the crowning of 
the King’s happiness. The relevant portion of the Matsya Purma 
story is given above. The salient* features of that version are the 
following : — (1) Pururavas rescues Urvasi and Citralekha from the 
hands of Kesin by means of the Vayavya astra.; (2) the King is 
present at the dramatic performance ; the play is composed by 
Bharata ; (3) Urvasi forgets all instructions as regards acting 
while passionately looking at Pururavas and (4) is cursed to be a 
creeper for fifty-five years, whereas the king is doomed to be a 
ghost. 

It will be observed that the poet has very probably laid this 
story under obligation ; his adaptive genius is very well in evidence 
in the innovations he has introduced. He has probably used this 
outline of the story no doubt ; but he has put new wine into old 
bottles. We shall proceed to see how he has seized only such 
incidents which were capable of immense dramatic possibilities and 
raised A superstructure which is as novel as it .is highly interesting. 

The poet has dispensed with the king’s daily visit to Indra, 
and it is Citraratha who escorts the Nymphs back to heaven, and 
not the King as the Matsya Putana puts it. This is quite natural, 
because the dramatist wanted to describe the king when stricken 
with love. It is so essential for the Pariposa of love. The ekavali 
episode is a delightfully conceived invention which has a parallel 
in the Sakuntala. The nervousness and loving diffidence of 
the Urvasi of the Play is absolutely foreign to the original. Still 
more important is the invention of the motif for the development 
of the plot in Acts II and III. According to the earlier accounts, 
the King is not already married. The Harivamsa rather calls 
UrvaSI his only wife. But for creating an absorbing interest in 
the play, Kalidasa deemed it fit to introduce the Senior Queen, 
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thus furnishing a pivot for the development of the plot. The rest 1 

of the innovations in these two acts move about this pivot. The 1 

rousing of the suspicions of the observant and jealous Queen, the I 

forming out of the secret by her clever maid Nipuipikja from the 1 

Vidu§aka, Urvasl’s visit to the King, her love-letter written on 
the birch leaf, the loss of the letter by the inadvertent Vidusaka, 
which subsequently falls into the hands of the enraged Queen, the 
interesting scene between the King and the Queen, where she goes 
away spuming his prostration, her remorse and anxiety to pro- 
pitiate the king under the pretext of a vow, the delightful scene on j 

the terrace of the Maniharmya palace, and the union of the two j : 

lovers— all these are a logical outcome of the superb invention of I 

the poet. 1 


There are other changes as well ; the King’s presence at the 
performance in heaven is unnecessary and hence it is done away 
jWith ; at the same time, the poet has adduced a delightfully natural 
reason for the curse : Urvasf s reply that she loved Fuiuravas. But 
the most important innovation, from the point of view of the de- 
velopment of the plot and which bears ample testimony to Kali- 
dasa’s inventive genius is the version of the curse that he offers. 
The dramatist apparently follows the hint about Urvasi’s metamor- 
phosis into a creeper, but there he parts company with his probable 
source. The way he has handled the episode of the curse of Rharata 
by the introduction of the of Indra, which makes the play 

so highly interesting, does very great credit to his magic genius. 
Rharata’s curse deprives Urvasi of her divine station, but is really 
a blessing in disguise, in so far as she can now enjoy the com- 
pany of her mortal lover. Urvaisl’s transformation into a creeper 
furnishes the dramatist with a golden opportunity which he turns to 
very good account He invents the pathetic figure of the demented 
King and the fourth act with its supreme lyrical height is the 
outcome of this innovation. The episode of the Vidyiadhara girl, 
which is a novelty, thus becomes quite necessary. 

Kalidasa is absolutely original in the invention of the gem of 
reunion which plays so important a part io the play; besides re- 
uniting the lovers, the loss and the recovery of the gem in the fifth 
Act lead to the discovery of the Prince, the brave Ayus, and the 
final removal of the curse, even as modified by Indra, through the 
arrival of Narada, who brings Xndra’s message purporting to bestow 




the ; . er&ket passages from ACT IV. 


The authenticity or otherwise of these Prakrt passages is the 
most controversial problem connected with the ' study of this play. 
On a careful study of the question, we are driven to the conclusion 
that these passages are spurious ; herein we follow; the late Rao 
Bahadur S. P. Pandit. We shall try to establish the position we 
have taken by supplementing Mr. Pandit's arguments and by 
refuting the objections raised against his reasoning. We cannot, 


separation are, according to our poet, a necessary evil because the 
love of Pururavas and Urvasi was tinged with lust and earthly 
dross. Urvasi’ s love is selfish to the core ; she abandons her newly 
babe for the pursuit of her passion; the King’s fickleness and 
the petty jealousy of Urvasi make it clear that their souls require 
some purging. The consummation of love after such a purging of 
soul blessed with the discovery of the son, and sanctified by the 
of the divine sage Niarada is what the dramatist has 
in the end. The fourth and the fifth Acts are thus the 
creation of his brain. 


To sum up, Kalidasa has completely overhauled and metamor- 
phosed his originals, whichever they might have been. He lias 
introduced new characters, new situations, and presented old ones 
in a new light. He has pruned off all the unnecessary and irrele- 
incidents with the aid of his genius. Among the new chara- 
cters introduced are the Queen, Nipuinika and the Vidusaka, Citra- 
the two pupils of Bharata, the TapasI, Niarada and other 
ones. They all play their part in the development of the 

plot. 


One point deserves to be noted. Our poet makes Sarasvati the 
author and Bharata the director of -the play Laksmisvayamvara : 
the originals, however, assign the authorship to Bharata himself. 
There is apparently no other object in introducing the change 
unless it be an echo of the sentiment that seems tq be prominently 
before the poet’s mind, viz. gaj 
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however, do anything better, than begin by summarizing his 
arguments, as much as possible, in his own words. 

(i) My authority for omitting the Prakrt passages from Act 
IV is derived from six of the very best Mss. out oPthe eight collat- 
ed and from one of the two commentators, Kiatayavema, who 
knows nothing of these Prakrt verses, dancing postures and the 
stage directions referring to them. He: comments on the fourth 
Act without the slightest indication that the passages were there. 
This omission is particularly significant since it is his custom to 
give a full Sanskrit version of all Priakrt sentences [whether these 
occur in prose or verse. 

(ii) These passages are in Priakrt and are most of them in- 
tended to be chanted or recited by the King, who as an uttama - 
palm , always speaks Sanskrit in the rest of the play. 

(ill ) Wherever they are intended to be chanted or spoken by 
the King, they are mostly tautological, containing the substance of 
Sanskrit verses immediately preceding or following them, which 
is a very suspicious circumstance against their genuineness. Thus, 
e. g., St. 7 is merely a repetition in Prakrt of st. 1 ; st. 22 of st. 
24 ; st. 24 is a mere tautology of the Sanskrit stt. 26 and 27 and 
so on. 

Prof. Karmarkar has tried to show that these stt. are not 
tautological. We have shown in our notes how unsuccessful this 
attempt has been. 

(iv) A great, many of the Prakrt verses though claiming to 
be parts of the King’s soliloquy are full of descriptions and ^ vague 
allusions, and references in the third person to some one in his 
situation rather than to him distinctly ; e. g., stt. 15, 29. As 
regards some others again, it is clear that they are not to be 
repeated by the King, and yet it is not plain whose parts they 
form; e. g., stt. 1 & 5. 

(v) The strongest objection is that not only are none of them 
required in their respective places, but several of them appear to 
interrupt the free and natural' flow of the sentiments as expressed 
in the Sanskrit passages. 

4 ■ (a) Professor Karmarkar considers "most of the Prakrt 

pasages if not all, to be quite genuine.’ Compare, e.g., his 
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remarks on st. 54 (;= st. 26 of our Appendix I.), and st. 56, both 
of which are spurious according to him. This appears to us to be 
an extremely untenable position. One cannot, without being uncriti- 
cal, maintain that the longer version is authentic and at the same 
time expunge every inconvenient passage as an interpolation. 

(b) Prof. Karmarkar meets argument (i) above thus : — Rang, 
notices these passages and comments upon them, if not Rat- We 
cannot always go by the majority of the mss. consulted in such a 
matter. This argument does not hold much water since Raiig’s is 
all along a longer version. A careful look at our foot-notes would 
reveal this fact. Are we then going to look upon his recension of 
the play as genuine ? Prof. Karmarkar himself parts company with 
Rang, whenever he chooses. If we are not going to be guided by 
the evidence of Mss. which are, for aught we know, independent 
of one another what canons are we to follow in settling a text? 

(c) His reasoning against (ii) above, that there should be no 
objection if the King utters some Prakrt verses when under the 
influence of madness, is hardly convincing. We wish he could 
adduce some more convincing illustrations from the wide range of 
the Sanskrit Drama. The occasional Sanskrit vss. in the mouths 
of females are sanctioned, almost recommended, by the theorists 

(C/. tot vrrw^mq: i rare i dm i 

ll ’ s - D. VI. 168-9), and they 
are preceded by a regular stage-direction 4 Even if 

theorists were to sanction Prakrt on some occasions madness would 
appear to be the last of such occasions ; a person, who is not a 
master of himself, would naturally speak in his own tongue; most 
of us will recall the famous story of how the ingenious Nana 
Phadnavis found out the mother-tongue of a great linguist, who 
visited the court of the Peshwa, and ’claimed to speak a number of 
languages with the same amount of fluency. Moreover, nothing 
could be more absurd than to make the King speak Sanskrit and 
Prakrt alternately ! And after this half-hearted attempt to justify 
the Prakrt, Prof. Karmarkar gives up his case by shifting his 
position and maintains that the vss. were not intended for the 
King , at all! (P. XII. ). 

(d) He meets (iii) by saying that the Stt. are not tautolo- 
gical, and even if they are, they can be attributed to the King’s 
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madness. We have shown in our notes how unsuccessful this 
attempt has been ( Cf. notes to stt. 18,31 of the Appendix ) ; be- 
sides, it smacks of special pleading; Cf. his defence of st. 20 
(.= st. 12 of our Appendix I), where he remarks: 'The 
last verse [ 20 ] is an appeal to the peacock in a general way, 

while the present verse [ 2,1, viz. . i is a niore pathetic 

appeal, emphasizing the reasons why the peacock of all others is 
likely to have seen her’. 

(e) He meets (iv)and (v), by saying that the passages com- 
plained of have to be sung behind the curtain and not by the king. 
We have above seen how specious this arguments is ; besides, we 
have disproved this thesis in some specimen cases in our notes. 

He then proceeds to advance independent proofs for the gen- 
uineness of these passages. (1) He maintains that so many 
passages cannot be said to be interpolated, especially when there is 
a method in the interpolation. He thus accounts for the omission 
of the passages : * Some copyist or critic who did not understand 
these passages which have no parallel elsewhere, took the safest 
course of eschewing them from the text and others seem to have 
followed him blindly ’. This is relying too much on our credulity ! 
A copyist does not, and should not care to understand the passage, 

■ if he is merely a copyist ; and as for a critic, we cannot join hands 
in wholly damning him like this ! And this uncritical ‘ critic ’ is 
followed by others blindly ! ! „ 

(2) 'It would be quite troublesome if not impossible for an 
actor to go on repeating all the passages without any break. At the 
same time, it would be too great a strain on the imagination of the 
audience if they are to believe that the king constantly "moves from 
one place to another within a very short time by merely moving 

about the stage for half a minute or so These passages which 

are to be sung behind the curtain, therefore mostly occur when the 
king is approaching an object or moving from one object to 
another \ 
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This is too great a strain on our imagination! To start by 
presuming that the passages are geniune and then to say that they 
must have been sung behind the curtain and must have been in- 
tended to give breathing time to the king who might be taxed, is 
hardly convincing. In this connection it is worth noting that even 


■ ; 





on Rahg.’s showing, the stanzas are sung by the king himself. 
Compare carefully his introductory remarks to stt. 6, 10, 13, 15, 16, 
21, 26, 28 and 31. As for the latter part of the argument, we fail 
to see how it should be a strain on the imagination of the audience; 
Sanskrit Dramatic Theory does not recognize the Unities of Time 
and Space ; if the lapse of a dozen years between two scenes, or the 
laying of one scene in heaven and of another on the earth, is not a 
strain on the imagination of the audience, why should this bogey 
be raised in this very simple scene laid in a forest, where the king 
moves a few steps from one part to another ! 


(3) The Nityasastra, ch. 3j2, gives instances of * such ’ songs, 
j While illustrating the varieties of certain Prakrt stt. are cited 
in the N. S, We would not make bold to draw any conclusions 
from this circumstance alone ; the N. 8. has suffered from inter- 
polations ; and some parts of the work are much late. The date of 
the N. too, is not finally fixed. 

We honestly believe that Prof. Karmarkar has not adduced any 
sound argument in favour of the authenticity of the passages. As 
a matter of fact, some of his arguments are half-heartedly advanc- 
ed ; we have already shown how he is not quite consistent in the 
stand he has taken. 

There are, however, certain other considerations which go to 
show that these passages are not genuine. Prof.* Keith aptly ob- 
serves : ‘ The arguments against the authenticity of the verses 
are partly the silence of the theorists, the fact that the existence in 
Kalidasa’s time of Apabhramsa of the type found is more than 
dubious [ Jacobi, Bhevisattakaha, p. 58 ; Bloch, Yararuci und He - 
macandra, pp. 15 f. ], that there is sometimes a decree of discre- 
pancy between the verses and the prose of the drama, and that in 
many imitations of the scene {Mdlatimddhava, Act IX, Bdlammd - 
yarn, Act V, Prasannaraghava, Act VI, and Mahdndtaka, Act IV ) 
there are no similar verses. These reasons are on the whole con- 
clusive, and the problematic fact that the Prakrit of the northern 
recension is better is not of importance.’ ( Sanskrit Drama, 
pp. 151-52). 
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To sum up, we demur to the supposition that the King moves 
out of the range of the eyes of the audience ; such a supposition, 
besides being uncalled for, is ruinous to the scenic effect, which 
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requires the demented King to be before the audience every mo- 
¥ ment during the scene. He does not sing any of the Prakrt stt., 
nor can they reasonably be said to be sung by others behind the 

I curtain. For aught we know, our poet did not pen them. 

% 

What then is their genesis? We believe that in the hey-day 
of the Prakrts and Apabhramsa, some Prakrt poet exploited the 
| golden opportunity and interpolated all this matter which must 

| have naturally appealed to the audience of his day. This poet 

must certainly have been a man of genius, well-versed in the art 
of singing and dancing. The two mss. that contain the vss. must 
belong to the province where Apabramsa was spoken, and Rang, 
probably obtained one of them for his commentary. This is, after 
all, a very plausible hypothesis in the present state of our know- 
ledge of the problem, and we have only to wait for its verifica- 
tion in time to come.* 

| TIME AND PLACE OF THE DRAMATIC ACTION. 

ACT I. 
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The scene is laid on the Hemakuta mountain. King Pururavas 
was returing after having attended on the Sun, when he heard the 
piteous cries of the Apsarases for help ; he hastens to rescue 
UrvasI from the hands of Kesin, who had fled in the North-east, 
while the Nymphs were to await his return on the Hemakuta.* 

The time appears to be; the morning , since the King is represent- 
ed to be returning from the worship of the Sun when he learns of 
Urvasfs capture. 1 The incidents in this Act take place: on a spring 
day, as there are a number of references' to that season 2 in the first 
three acts. Presumably the action— Urvasfs rescue, the subsequent 
meeting on the Hemakuta, the arrival of Citraratha and the break- 
ing of the party— took about a couple of hours of the morning of 
a day in Caitra, 


* A further argument against the genuineness of the passages is 
the_ fact that Dr. Ryder who published a recension of the Vikramor- 
vasiya (in 1875) based on Dravidian Mss. was also led to omit the 
Prakrit passages from the King's soliloquy. 

* Note ‘ w . i i p. 6, 1, 2. • 

1. Compare wgprV etc. ’ p. 4, 1. 6. 

2. Vide ^rrr II, 4 ; * 

p.^36, 1. 15 ; f ^ ^ ^ 

II ; 4 ^ w II 20. 

Si ' ' ■ ■ 
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We must suppose that an interval of about a week separates the 
incidents in Act II from those of Act I. We must allow sufficient 
time for the love-longing of the King to grow to a degree when it 
could not escape detection by the Queen. 3 4 Besides, some time must 
elapse before Urvasi and her friends could be taught the Si k ha- 
band hana lore by Brhaspati. 


ACT II. 

Scene . li : — The action takes place in the environs of the Vimd- 
noisanga palace, where the Vidu§aka is fooled by the clever Nipunika, 
who extracts from him the secret of the King’s love for Urvasi. 1 

Scene 2 : — The incidents take place in the royal pleasure- « 
grove, called Pramadavana, where the King has repaired to seek 
diversion. 5 * * * 



XXVI 

The time is the morning from about 9 a.m. to past mid-day. 
The Vidu'§aka speaks of waiting until the King leaves the judg- 
ment-seat ;* thereafter they proceed to the garden ; the Vaitalika’s 
song actually announces the rising up of the King’s courtf 
The action closes a little after mid-day or thereabout, inasmuch 
as the Vidusaka speaks of his being hungry and it being high 
time for bath and meals, and the King also remarks that it is past 
mid-day. 1 

ACT III. 

The Scene of the Viskambhaka is laid in the Asrama of 
Bharata. There is then a shifting of the scene and only a few of 
the incidents of the main Act take place in the palace of King 


3. m to? ?i^PWFr fTc^r simper ... 

p. 24,1 18. 

4. i p. 24, 1. 8. 

5. ftfarfirm ^TRTf srwsfscf i i p. 34. 

‘ mrr *r mg Rsar p. 34, 

* 24, 1. 8. 

t fcisrc^r # 9 II. 1 ^ 

frr wr^ict wm*. p. 30, 1. 4 
1. : w? FrwwrsR and jtcR'I p. 70. 
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Pururavas. 2 The rest of the action, which is highly interesting, 

' takes place on the terrace of the Maniharmya Palace , where the 
Queen wants to fulfil her vow and worship the Moon , in the com* 

' pany of the King. 3 

The conversation between' the two pupils of Bharata appears 
to have taken place the same evening , after the return of the Guru 
from heaven. The play was to be performed on the same day, 4 
probably in the afternoon. The pupils speak of the time for the 
Upadhyaya’s bath, evidently referring to the Sayamsavana. 5 * We 
must allow an interval of a few days between the incident in the 
Viskahbhaka and the events of the main scene, since sarnie time 
must have elapsed between the Queen’s slighting of the King’s pros- 
tration and her being stung with remorse, so that she may make pre- 
parations for the vow. Besides, the Queen has already requested the 
King through Nipunika ; she only repeats her request through the 
Chamberlain. 0 The action commences at about sun-set 7 , and later 
we have descriptions of the rise of the Moon and the advance of the 
night. 1 The day appears to be the fourth day of the dark half of 
the month, (which may not improbably be Caitra), known as 

which very probably is the Vrata that the Queen is observing. 
The moon, in that case, would rise some time about 9 P.M'., the 
worship would take some time, the Queen, would depart, and 
UrvasI would be united with the King. They spend some time in 
the delightful moon-light, as if enjoying their honey-moon and 
then retire to rest. 2 

2. ww: ^ p. 76, 1. ,10. 

3. I cPT Hpn?cFT ? ‘ > 

etc. p. 78. 

4. cFm ml 11,18. 

|| 5. 4 p. 74, 1. 21. 

f 6. Compare Rnrgcgsqr Sjf***p. 76, 1. 7. 

; 9 7. Vide wrfen ^ 4 vkmm... r 

; 1 also III, S', 4 ; p. 78, 1. 18. 

1. Compare III. 6 ; and III. 7 ; 

' p. 85 ; ‘ ^ p. 86, 1. 5. 

; y 2. ‘ *f|: ! TOP ^ FF > 

w p. 106, 1. 11. 1 
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ACT IV 

The scene in the Pravesaka is laid somewhere in a heavenly 
region where it was now Citralekhla’s duty to attend to the upa- 
sthana or worship of the Sun. 3 The main scene is enacted in 
the Gandhamddana forest, where the King and Urvasi had gone 
for sport 4 , where she is subsequently transformed into a creeper, 
and where the distracted King carries on a vigorous search Tor her! 

The time for the Pravesaka is early morning, a little before sun- 
rise, on a day towards the close of summer. 5 The main scene takes 
place a little later ; the actual period of separation seems to be 
p retty long, as the King speaks of the rainy season and 

Bfs, P- 114) and refers to the separation as a long one. 6 

An interval of a dozen years or more separates the Pravesaka of 
Act IV from the third. The events in Act V. appear to have taken 
place soon after the King's return from the forest.* Prince Ayus 
was presumably born and committed to the charge of Cyavana when 
the king was engaged in the performance of a sacrificial session 
in the Naimi§a forest 1 ; Urvasi must have joined Pururavas at the 
end of the sattra and they must have then gone to the Gandhama- 
dana. When in the fifth Act, Ayus is introduced to us, he is 
already sufficiently grown-up and must be presumed to be at least 
twelve years old. 2 

ACT V. v 

The scene of action is the royal palace in Pjatistifoana. Inci- 
dentally, of. course, other places are mentioned ; e.g., the King had 

3. ^ ’ p. 108, 1. 9. 

4. mi m>. p. ,108,; 

p . 112, 1. 1 

5. w&Pmk *rwr: f#:. p t . 112, 11. 8-9 ; w 

p. 112; arrant n*wro?rf > 

p. 102, 1. 15. 

6. fstaref f%r^^trrmRTrr^^rfFr p. 112.1 Stt. IV. 8. 14 ; 
smmwtn mi T%r > ‘p. 132, L I2.ro r ffi 

IV. 41. v ; ; ' * 

* Compare the Vidui?aka’s opening speech (Act V),. 

1* Mark the King’s words : wro* 

&c. p. 146, 1. 7. " 

2. Note Urvasfs words P* 154, 1. 13 ; 1 sflstffcy 

sW ifxrp. 156, 1. 9.' 
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gone to the holy confluence of. the Ganges and the Jumna, in the 
company of the queens. 3 The incidents mentioned in the Act 
follow, closely upon the King’s return to the Capital. The time 
must be the morning, since the King is represented to have just 
finished his bath, 4 when a vulture carries off the gem at a swoop. 
The rest of the action takes about a couple of hours. 

The incidents in the play fall into two groups that are separat- 
ed by a wide gulf of time. The action in the first three acts does 
not require more than a fortnight or so. A period of no less than 
a dozen years, passes between the ‘third* and the fourth acts. This 
gulf has to be gauged from circumstantial evidence in our plays. 
No Father Time, as in a Shakespearean Interlude, arrives on the 
boards to intimate to the audience such exceptional lapse of time. 


CRITICAL APPRECIATION 


We have already seen that the Vikramorvastyam ranks next to 
the Sakuntala in point of dramatic excellence. We have also noticed 
the skill with which the poet has handled the sources in the con- 
struction of the plot. In our play, Kalidasa shows a distinct ad- 
vance in imagination ; and the originality of h'is genius is revealed 
by the many highly interesting situations and characters he has 
created. From the point of view of plot construction, the play 
appears to be a little loose and clumsy. The action makes com- 
paratively little progress in the long-drawn second and third Acts. 
The episode of the Queen’s resentment and the subsequent recon- 
ciliation are not absolutely essential for the development of the 
central theme. The fourth Act apparently stands by itself ; and 
the fifth, too, is more or less an appendage. These two acts, how- 
ever, are linked together with the rest of the plot by means of the 
invention of the curse and the Sangamamya. There is thus an 
internal thread running through all the incidents of the plot, al- 
though it is at times too subtle to bring about 'an easily intelli- 
gible unification. > . ■ 

From the point of view of the spectator, however, the play 
offers excellent opportunities for scenic display. The King moving 


3. ‘ ffflSrr^r fief w$ ’ p. 13& 1. 12. 

4 fmnfw ! p. 138, 1. 13. 
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in his chariot, the beautiful nymphs clustered on the Hemakuta 
mountain, tHe meeting of the lovers on the moon-lit Maniharmya 
terrace, the wandering of the distracted King in the midst of the 
lovely sylvan atmosphere of the Gandhamiadana, the sudden des- 
cent of Citraratha and (Nlarada through the fields of ether — all these 
have a variety and picturesqueness, which have no parallel else- 
where and which could not have failed to make a deep impression 
on the audience. The poet evinces great genius in very skilfully 
grouping these scenes. The highest scenic effect is attained in the 
scene where the hero and the heroine return to the capital borne 
on a cloud-balloon, contrived by Urvasi, and having lightning 
fashes for its streamers and rain-bows for its pictures. 


The chief charm of the Vikramorvaiiyam, however, is its ex- 
cellent poetry, which reaches its high water mark in the fourth Act. 
The sentiment itself is highly suitable for the display of the poetic 
powers of Kalidasa, who is unrivalled in the depiction of love 1 ; 
besides, the surrounding Nature herself inspires the poet to rise 
to the lyrical height which is matched only by the Meghaduta , . 
Alexander Von Humboldt observes : 


‘ Kalidasa is a masterly describer of the influence which Nature 
exercises upon the minds of lovers. The scene in the forest, which 
he introduced in the drama of Vikrama and Urvasi, is one of the most 
beautiful and poetical productions which have appeared in any time’. 

To Kalidasa Nature is fraught with endless significance. Several 
instances of how Nature is in sympathy with sorrow-stricken humanity 
are to be met with in the lament of Pururavas and elsewhere in his 
poetry 2 . 



The addresses of Pururavas to various natural objects like the 
cloud, the lotus, the river, the mountain and so on, embody, as it 
were, an expression of the poet's view that man can hold communion 
with Nature. That the poet’s love for Nature jvas intense appears 


1. Vide • ‘ WISH sfRrf FcT l 

r%s h > ( ) 

2. Compare Sak. IV. 11 3^1^4^551 m- ^t: 

cJcrr: also. IV. 8-9. etc. mw srcir j 

Kumar. IV. 4, ftsssro f4cf? r 

Raghu. XIV. 68. ^ 
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from his making Pururavas, even when he is obsessed by his passion | 
lor Urvasi, appreciate the beauty of Spring in his pleasure-grove* : — 111 

3T3T I 

RlSfct I f[| 

^ w iratr 

^ ^ ff't ngsfrfaraT it 

One cannot here fail to see the accuracy and the closeness of the 
description of Nature, which is proverbially associated with the name 
of our poet. Dr. Ryder succinctly brings' out this feature of Kalidasa’s 
poetry — ' Kalidasa’s knowledge of Nature is not only sympathetic., 
it is also minutely accurate I have already hinted at the, wonder- 

ful balance in Kalidasa’s character, by virtue of which he found him- 
self equally at home in a palace and in a wilderness. I know not with 
t whom to compare him in this ; even Shakespeare /or all his magical 
insight into natural beauty, is primarily a poet of the human heart. 

That can hardly be said of Kalidasa, nor can it be said that he is pri- t , f 

marily a poet of natural beauty. The characters unite in him, it ffjf 

might almost be said, chemically.’ 

It will be seen from Dr. Ryder’s remarks that the poet combines 
a minute knowledge of nature with a deep insight into the human 
heart, even like his Indra, who is As he is a poet of 

Nature, so also is he a poet of the human heart. The motif of the 
jealousy of co-wives, . which he so skilfully uses, more or less, in all 
his plays, bears eloquent testimony to this aspect of his art. His 
delineation of a courtezan’s love — how she makes bold advances to her 
lover, how in the very first meeting she sits quite close to the king so !;! :| 
as to evoke a well-merited reproof from the Vidusaka 4 her lack of 
maternal affection which induces her to abandon her son for the gratifi- 
cation of her passion — shows how deeply he is acquainted with the 
springs of human feelings. 

This inspired bard is endowed with a rich imagination and a. 
delightfully playful fancy, which rightly entitle him to Jayadeva’s' 
tribute 1 9 His many g^gjs will abundantly bear 

* That the King’s love-infatuation has not blinded his apprecia- 
tion of Nature can also be seen from the in III. 6. (see Notes). 

3. Vik. II. 7. See Notes for a detailed appreciation of the st. 

’ ‘ p. 102, I. 6. 

5. Vide notes to IV. 31. 



out the truth of this observation. To him the spotted antelope, 
squatting on the ground, is the glance which the Kananasri casts to 
have a full view of the sylvan beauty. 5 

To King Pururavas, the river with its gentle ripples and its 
foamy sheet of water, appears to be his beloved, who has knit her 
charming eye-brows and who drags along her loosened garment, as 
she walks away in hurry and anger. 6 7 The is unique, and 

there is nothing like it elsewhere in Kalidasa; Again, in II. 4., the 
southerly wind is beautifully conceived to be a lover who has two 
sweet-hearts, the Madhavi and the Kaundi. How playfully indeed 
is the simple fact of the wind blowing against the creepers very 
suggestively represented in a highly romantic setting ! Alexander 
Von Humboldt rightly observes : — 

* Tenderness in the expression of feelings and richness of creative 
fancy have assigned to him his lofty place among the poets of all 
nations \ 

HIS STYLE 


5h>[Rld'3°Tr 

dirndl si 

Kalidiasa represents the highest pitch of elegance attained in 
Sanskrit style ‘ of the elevated Kavya character \ He writes in 
what is known as the Vaidarbhl 8 style whose essentials are absence 

6. For details, see Notes to IV. 28. 

7. This st. is the epigram which is translated by Sir William 
Jones and the original of which was apparently not known to him 
and the loss whereof is deplored by Prof. Gajendragadkar in his 
Introduction to the Sakuntala* p. xxxvi, I. n. The translation 
of the st. runs as follows — ‘ Poetry was the sportful daughter of 
Vialmiki, and, having been educated by Vyiasa, she chose Kalidasa 
for her bridegroom after the manner of Vidarbha, ; she was the mother 
of Amara, Sundara, Sankha, Dhanika ; but now, old and decrepit, 
her beauty faded, and her unadorned feet slipping as she walks, in 
whose cottage does she disdain to take shelter ’ ? 

8. The Vaidarbhl style is thus defined mm 

tfSFrrem t I. 41. 4 

V sti ( rT^rrrcf t^T frfcrK^ l ’ S. D. IX. 2-3. amur* 
smriciw i ffoFrrsfm u 

Bilhapa. 
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of com pounds or their rare use, harmony of sound with sense, 
perspicuity ( Prasada ) and force allied to beauty. That he is the 
greatest exponent of the Vaidarbhl style is beautifully pointed out 
in ^ IrRcft WT ’ 

His writings are characterised .by clearness, force, elegance and 
melody. He wields a very facile ,pen and is always at home in his 
subject, whether he wants to depict the love-scenes between his 
heroes and heroines, or wants to show them in sorrow and separation; 
he is equally successful in the description of pathos. The lamentation 
of Rati for her dead husband (Kumar. IV. 3,-38), of Aja for his 
deceased Indumatx (Raghu. VIII. 44-69) are notable instances 
of this power. 

The ease with which the poet writes is unparalleled. Unlike 
Bhavabhuti, he is singularly sparing in the use of long compounds. 
He is very happy in the use of words and expressions. He is 
hardly ever prolix ; he infuses a world of meaning into innocent- 
looking words (e.g. &Jp£- 

) He is never monotonous, because he has a fine sense 
of propriety in the selection o$ a suitable style for various 
characters. The Viduisaka, e. g., makes an attempt at a high- 
flown language, 9 which .best suits his comic personality ; he tries 
to show off his learning by references to mythological stories. 10 . 
As Prof. Keith points out, the PUrohita in the Sakuntala ‘ argues 
at once in the .best style of the philosophical sutras’ ; similarly, the 
language which his female characters speak is free from long com- 
pounds and is (exactly like) what we meet with in ordinary life. 'This 
naturalness of speech that his characters display is in no small 
way responsible for the vivid realism that pervades his composition’ 11 . 

Kalidasa is unrivalled in the employment of the figures of 
speech ; the Upama, however, is his forte. 12 His similes are appropriate 
and accurate and seem to have been suggested to his mind without 
the slighted effort on his part. \As examples of beautiful similes, 
we may mention among others,: nfR# STcgsT#r 7RHT ( 1< 5);^j 

( 1. 18 ); ’gfsssr mr ( 11. is ) 

9. Vide ‘ *ff : w p. 80, I. 7. 

10. Compare p. 38, 1. 12. 

,11. Prof. Gajendragadkar’s Introd. to the Sak. p. lii. 

12. Cf. mm m $Pet mt mr* « 




^ v - lb > &c - Some of the excellent 
3cSR9TTS have already been noted. He employs other figures of speech 
to embellish his style, and being the most 

prominent. He is a master in the description of moving objects. 
He presents to us inimitably admirable pictures of these ; compare,, 
Vik. I. 4, which describes the chariot of Pururavas ; Sak,. 
VII. 7-8; 1. 7-8, which are oft-quoted instances of ^cp}[cqj%. 
His greatest claim to eminence in this department is his use cf 
or generalisations, which are even more prominent than. 
A number^ of these happy and pithy sayings, which 
lips of every Sanskrit-knowing person, are given in 
Appendix III. “Kalidasa has enriched the Sanskrit language, 
more quotable lines and expressions than any single author/ 

HIS HUMOUR. 

One more delightful aspect of his writings is his occasional 
humour. It is refined and never coarse. The repartees of th* 
Vidui§akas and the mischievous pranks of the maids, of which the 
Vidui$akas are usually butts, supply an inexhaustible fund of wit 
and humour. The Vidu$aka pokes fun at himself when he suggests 
much resembles a monkey. 13 ! He is at times read/- 
remark * (P.66-1) is an instance 


sum up, Kalidasa very richly deserves the title of the Prince 
of Sanskrit poets. His .polished diction, his apt similes, his sound 
echoing the sense, his melodious numbers, and their variation for 
avoidance of monotony, his graphic description of the beautiful 
and sublime in Nature, his vivid characterization and above all hi? 
suggestiveness and sense of proportion are worthy of the highest praise- 


13. Compare ^ p. 154, 1. 2. 

and on Amamsataka. The late Mr. Pandit rightly calls him ‘a 
careful, scrupulous and exact scholar’. His commentary is simple 
and brief, almost to a fault — being a catch phrase of his. 

He has very carefully pointed out the various Sandhis etc. through- 
out the, play. On the whole, his commentary almost always shows 
a sound judgment. It is worth noting that he alone has properly 
understood the import of the expression * ( se e 

Notes). ’v/..- v/Sj/U 
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CHARACTERIZATION 


The simplicity of the plot of the Vikramorvasiyam does not 
much admit of characterization. The superhuman character of 
some of the personages and situations in the play invests it with 
an unnatural element, which is no small disadvantage for the proper 
delineation of character. Besides, a Sanskrit drama is more or 
less? conventional, and it leaves little scope for characterization. 
Kalidasa, however, has well succeeded in surmounting these diffi- 
culties asi will be seen from the following sketches of some of the 
Important characters in the play. 

PURORAVAS 


Purur avast the hero of tf 
the Dhirodatta Nay aka type 
warrior ; even Mahendra entrusts to 
armies. But his personality is a 


THE TWO COMMENTATORS. 


Ranganatha, who has a more elaborate version of the text before 
him, and who comments on the Prakrt passages from Act IV, 
evinces a good knowledge of rhetoric and often quotes Bharata and 
other writers. We have not, however, been able to trace all the 
references to the extant Natyasastra. Compare his defence of 
in IV. 10, (Vide Notes'). However, he betrays a singular weakness 
in grammar. He usually gives a chiayla of the whole of the text 
he comments upon. His explanations are at times quite good ; but 
at times they are equally fanciful. He records a number of alter- 
native readings, without pronouncing his judgment upon them. 

In the concluding st. of his commentary, Ranganatha tells us 
that he wrote his commentary in 1712 (Vikrama Sa-rhvat 

i.e. 1656 a.d. His father’s name was Balakr^na, and 

he was born in the family of Srimbekara ( 

5R: I SiJRRTg ). 

Kafayavema was the minister of the Reddi prince, Kumiaragiri 
of Kondavidu about 1400 A. D. and hence he calls his commentary 
From the introductory stt. of his commentary on the 
Sakuntala, we learn that higj name was Verna (Bhupala), that his 
father's name was Kata and that Kafaya was the name of an ancestor 
of his. He has commentaries on all the three plays of Kialidlasa, 
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ant rescue of Urvasi ■ from the formidable Kesin apart, he appears 
to have done practically nothing to secure Urvasi beyond pining 
and weeping. He is fickle also ; while in the company of Urvasi, 
he begins to glance amorously at a .Vidyadhara girl and offends his 
beloved. His piteous lament in Act IV, though it shows him as 
too helpless and void of self-control, does not fail to evoke some 
genuine sympathy and admiration for him. At least once in life 
he has loved sincerely ; and all the same he does not fail in his 
regard towards his Queen consort. He is courteous and respects 
sages like whom he sends his ofoeisanc'e. One more delight- 

ful trait of his character is seen when he is ready to renounce his 
royal glory in favour of his son, when eternal separation from 
Urvasi is imminent. An ideal hero Pururavas certainly is not ; 
but he has faults as well as virtues, which shine all the more on 
account of his almost unrivalled sense of modesty, 

URVASI 

The heroine of the play is a celestial courtezan; she is also 
something more ; as her friend describes her, she is the tender wea- 
pon of Iddra, the very ornament of heaven. She often behaves like 
a courtezan : makes bold advances and takes undue liberties with 
the kftig. Yet her love for him is sincere ; without him she could 
not live ; even though she knows that the King is attached to her 
co- wife P* 98-12), her love does not lessen ; in 

thinking of him she even fails in her heavenly duties and sacri- 
fices her motherly affection for the sake of her lover. Prof. Keith 
points out that her love was selfish, which even goes to the length of 
sacrificing a mother's love for the sake of passion. Be it as it may, 
her just appreciation of Queen Ausinari’s beauty and dignity shows 
her freedom from jealousy ; moreover, when in the last scene, she 
reminds her son of his duty towards the senior queen ( 

) we come to know how noble she is. Though a courtezan, she 
has an excellent sense of honour and feminine dignity, as is seen 
when she characterizes her bold advances as ^ ^ 
szjftr;: 9 (P- 40, 11. 7-8) knowing that she was helpless before the 

shafts of 3 ^%^ 

Her superhuman powers, however, divest her character of 
much of its human interest. Prof. Keith rightly contends that ‘her 
(UrvaS's) magic power to watch her lover unseen and to overhear 
his conversation is as unnatural as "the singular lack of material 
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affection which induces her to abandon forthwith her child rather 

than lose her husband ’ (Sanskrit Drama, p. 156). In fact, 

this runs counter to the Nafyasastra canon, which lays down that 
happen to be associated with mortals, either out of their sweet will 
celestial beings should behave just like human beings when they 
or owing to some curse etc. Compare a ffig Wff PTI 

sftf^ert *r%4. 1 cT^r ^ u I^n^rr- 

flWJTRt w *T# I wrawt II 4 JTIgTOT 

3 ^ 1 cicsl Jng4 stm iMkft rpn : ii v 

(N. S. XXIV, 314-15, 318). 


We must own that Kalidasa here has not strictly followed the 
rules of Sanskrit dramaturgy. But after alll, are there no limits) to 
the process of humanizing an utterly superhuman character? All 
the same one cannot fail to note that Urvasi is a fine character, a 
paragon of beauty, sincere in her love, and above all, though a 
courtezan, worthy of all the respect that a queen deserves. 


VIDO$AKA 


Manav.aka, as his name suggests, is a short man ; though the 
friend of the king, he is too gullible. He is cheated out of his secret 
by the clever Nipunika* and thereby causes no little trouble to his 
friend. Besides, he is very unwary and further enhances the King's 
difficulties by losing his love-letter at the most critical hour. He 
is a Brahmana to the core ; he pronounces serious blessings when 
Urvasi an ! d Ayus bow to him ; he .believes that the words of a 
Brahmana must come true and takes delight in the fact that the 
Moon is UF3T ; the delicacies of the kitchen are the be-all 

and end-all of his life. He has however, a good sense of humour 
and does not spare himself in his jokes. His humour, however, is 
never coarse and his jests, though stale, have some liveliness about 

them, e.g. his joke fg^Tf^r T?## '41# #T *T 

’ when the Queen tries to make a virtue of necessity 
causes no little humour. His ideals are very simple, and given the 
satisfaction, of his palate, he does not aspire even after the joys of 
* where there is nothing to eat or drink '. He is, however a 
very sincere friend, and shows a wonderful sense of propriety, when 
he quietly retires leaving his friend alone with his beloved. 
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AUSINARI 

The Queen makes an impression of superb dignity and nobi- 
lity of heart. She prays for the success of her husband’s love-affair 
and wishes to keep affectionate relations with the King’s beloved. 
She does not figure much in the drama, but the few glimpses that 
we get into her character leave a delightful impression of an Aryan 
wife. 


CITRALEKHA 

Citralekha, the friend of Urvasi, is a very clever lady ; at the 
same time, she is delightfully mischievous and her playful pranks, 
when Urvasi is most anxious about the success of her love, create 
some gentle yet pleasing humour. She is a woman with 'insight, 
easily detects her friend’s * falling in love ’ and appreciates 
the beauty of the king’s palace, which she characterizes as 
cTR? Her concern for , Urvasi is indeed very 

great as is seen from the prologue to Act IV and one does not fail 
to miss her presence in Act V when Rambha takes the lead in cele- 
brating the festivities of the Prince’s 

A NOTE ON THE CONSTITUTED TEXT 

The text of this edition is based on a critical study of the MSS 
collations of the Vih amor vasty am available in the edition of S. P. 
Pandit (Bombay Sanskrit Series No. XVI, 3rd edition, Bombay 
1901) and that of Dr. Friedrich Bollensen (St. Petersburgh, 1846), 
who has also made use of the MSS collation used by Robert Lenz 
in his edition of the play (vide Apparatus criticus ad Urvasiam, 
Berolini, 1834). We have also used the text commented upon by 
Ranganatha in the Nirnayasagar edition of the play. Lastly, we 
have consulted readings from MSS of Kafayavema’s text and com- 
mentary given in Prof 4 C. D. Shastri’s edition of the play, Lahore, 
1928) though the printed text in Prof. Shastri’s edition is not always 
that of Kafayavema). 

In settling the text we have followed the well accepted prin- 
ciples of depending entirely upon the evidence of the MSS (vide 
Dr. Sukthankar’s Prolegomena to the critical edition of the Maha- 
bharata). Where all MSS agree, of course no doubt need have 
arisen regarding the authenticity of the text ; in the case of diver- 
gence of MSS we have followed the evidence of the majority ; and 
in the case of MSS arranging themselves equally, or fairly equally 
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on two opposite sides— i.e. in the case of real dispute— we have 
preferred the reading of the Katayavema recension of the play, which 
represents the shorter and the more reliable text (while Rahga- 
natha appears) to follow the longer version, which is also represent- 
ed in Dr. Bollensen’s edition). 

For the sake of the more inquisitive student, we have noted 
important v. ,1. in the footnotes to the "text. In this connection we 
have used the following abbreviations : — 

B‘= Bollensen's edition (St Petersburg, 1846). 

K = Katayavema (Prof. C. D. Shastri’s edition, Lahore, 1929). 

P.= S. P. Pandit (BSS. XVI). 

R = Rahganiatha (Nirnayasagar edition). 

Ass a result of all this we can claim ithat our text is as little 
eclectic as possible. 

One more feature of our text needs mention. The MSS show 
no uniformity in spelling ; so much is this the case that one and 
the same MS spells the same w'ord differently in different places. 
Such variations are overlooked, and we have followed the healthy 
principle of normalising the text ; e.g. we invariably use 
(not Tbsior), a-SKff (not arr£7 ) and so on. 



DRAMATIS PERSONAS 
Males 




-The stage-manager. 


An actor, an assistant to the Sutradhara. 
— King of Pratisthana, the Hero of the play. 
The Vidusaka, the confidant of the King. 

— ^he son Pururavas. 

— A divine sage, son of Brahma, 
of the Gandharvas. 

— The chamberlain. 


WA' \ — Two pupils of the sage Bharata. 

3 


Females 

. m 

—A heavenly nymph the Heroine of the play. 

— Another nymph, her confidante. 

^TT 7 — Other nymphs, companions of Urvasi. 

— The queen of Pururavas and daughter of the king of KasL 
— A maid of the Queen. 

A Female ascetic named Satyavati. 

Maid-servants of the Queen. 

A female attendant of the King. 

Other Characters Mentioned 
The lord of the gods and king of heaven. 

A demon. 

— A holy sage, the traditional founder of the Indian drama. 
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TRANSLATION 
ACT I 

He whom (the seers) describe in the Upanisads as 
the One Spirit that remains after pervading heaven and 
earth ; he, of whom the epithet Isvara (Supreme Lord), 
not applicable to anyone else, is literally true ; he, who 
is sought within by those who long for salvation, (and): 
who restrain the.vital airs, Prana and others — ma y that 
Eternal One, easily attained through steady devotion and 
contemplation, grant you the highest beatitude! (1) 

{At the end, of the Benediction.)' 

Sutradhara : Enough of prolixity. ( Looking towards the 
curtain) Ho! Marina, come here. 

{Entering.) 

PariparSvaka : Here I am, Sir. 

1 Reading of R. K. omits it. 

fa. 1 


3Rq3J ^rf q$RT ^it 

5f%R ? 4: | #Sf^f 1 

cf^Iclf ^1 #3 q^^tBiflRrPT^ra' | 
qi^qt^t — ^Wr^ra: *TR: I ( |fct ) 

(afSi^) 

smf%% qi qi ^5^gp^iHRra[ i 

51^cf TWtlW^I: l%*rnwn II R II 

c (%q*q) 

1o qftriT3T| qTCrPT§; ^ fpWTF$ 5RH 3T WQfViW 

s#q i (qfenqqr qfaprar q; gmqRft q^q 

qr i q?^# qfqi:Rq i ) 

— (3?n qf^i ) 3?q f% 3 ^ qftfiqqFRit 
^DTiftqicf^ wz;. l 
va (^nq) gqiiira^j 

^wi gq; 

li^rr^qrqgq^- f^^nr 1 

q q fo g PU fqa^f^wqq 

qs^cqq: ^arwqqq^ qaitsq^ II ^ II 

Ho (^FPqpq:) 

SJ^fFRT I 

1 B.R. however, we follow K. qftqeqr #TT ^fHig S5H- 

stsppqr 1 h qrfqq^#qiqqfqq iqwR^fiq qm qteqq. 1 3 ^qg- 

^n«isqqi|qq q^wq^g B. v After ?$qi=r R. reads : UrTRi fgqrwq 
qqqqwt 5isqtsq cR?jcRTq qq qfc: 1 g^iqqfqq qERTif^: 

Jflq: [ v. 1. ftqq: noticed by R. ]. chWT^vjajt SPftaT: II 3 IK 
‘A^irq-CB.K. ). A 



srqjJts^ : I 


Sutra. : Marisa, the audience has often witnessed the plays 
of old dramatists. I, therefore, will to-day exhibit one not 
hitherto represented, the drama named Vikramorva§iyam. Let 
the band of actors, therefore, be told to be attentive to theii 
respective parts. 

Pari : As your honour commands. [Exit.] 

Sutra. : I shall now request the honourable gentlemen 
here. ( With a bow,) 

Either through courtesy for us, your humble friends^ 
or through your respect for the excellent hero of the plot 
(of the play), you will please listen with attentive minds 
to this composition of Kalidasa. (2) 

(. Behind the Scenes.) 

May he help us, may he help us, whoever is a friend of 
the gods or whoever can travel in the region of the sky I 

Sutra. ; ( Listening ) What sound is it that is heard in the 
sky like the cry of the female ospreys as soon as I have finished 
my request! ( Meditating ) Ah yes, I (now) understand it. 

The celestial nymph, bom of the thigh of the sagev 
the friend of Nara, while returning after she waited upon 
the Lord of Kailasa, has been captured in the midway by 
the enemies of the gods.— That is why this troop of 
Apsarases is crying for help. (2) [Exit.] 
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( Then enter the heavenly nymphs.) 

All : May he help us, may he help us, whoever is a friend 
of the gods or whoever can travel in the region of the sky ! 

( Then enter with a toss of the curtain , King Pururavas 
in a chariot and the charioteer,.) 


King : Stop crying aloud; coming to me, Pururavas, who 
am returning after having waited upon the sun, please to tell 
me whence your ladyships seek protection. 

Ramrha : From, the outrage of the demons. 


King : But in what way has the outrage of the demons 
given you offence? 

Menaka : May Your Majesty listen. That dear friend 
of ours, Urvassii, who is the delicate weapon of the great Indra 
when he is alarmed by the excellence of the penance (of others), 
who eclipses Lak$ml, proud of her beauty, and who is the orna- 
ment of Heaven, has been taken prisoner along with Citra- 
lekha just in the midway by the demon Kesin, living in 
Hiraoy&pura, who was seen all of a sudden (by us), while 
returning from the abode of Kubera. 


King : Do you know in which direction the miscreant is 


Sahajanya : In the north-east. 


King : Then give up sorrowing. I will endeavour to re- 
store your friend, (to you). 


Rambha : That is worthy of the descendant of the Moon 
only one degree removed. 
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sm ?nf??r %sMt srt- 

i ° ^r {^rV ^5R3:: ufer g; gpnffeRt Hsu 

( *T3ft I ) 

*»fr — f^T # ^ I ciT 3#ft q^fe ^Fi- 

RTift | ( ^T I rTSWfq ^qrafeg 5Rfe 

OT1TO: I ) 

2^n: — rrqr | (?Tf) ( # wsh tRsraOT Mrar fNcn: i ) 
tm — 3tR DTFFf # q<$t ggs£ aft ftsTST^fi | ( str- 

*n*r g *rcft gg#.# I ) 

*n \ ggsft #| i ^fs^feTO'STf n 
^^ferrert wpni snarrr^T ^ ^ 

'<° f&fefers; i ( fsr m ^ ^rcrorcrat #iftsfq 

^■q^qiceqpiWIM cFft Msfjfeqigi feftsp# | ) 
Wl — r if M % i ( <#n if Mi ^ ) 


1 %7f4t ( R. B ). ^ SPRT ( R. B. ). 3 Omitted by 

Pandit, v (R. B ). H R & B. insert c-t-flT-oT fSTaft ^PWf I 



VS 

K.INC : But where will your ladyships wait for me? 

All. On this peak of the Hemakuta. 

King : Charioteer, drive the horses fast towards the north- 


east. 


(He acts accordingly.) 


King : (Marking the speed oj the chariot). Well done, 
well done ! with this speed of the chariot, I may overtake even 
Garuda although he had a start ; with what ease then that 
offender of Indra !■ for. 

These clouds pulverized (by the wheels) fly in front 
of the chariot like dust ; the revolution of the wheels pro- 
duces, as it were, another series of spokes in the intervals 
of the spokes ; the long chowries on the heads of the 
horses are motionless as if drawn in a picture and the 
banner-cloth rests evenly between the point of the flag-stalf 
and its own end, owing to the wind produced by the 
speed. (4) 

(Exeunt the King in a chariot and the charioteer.) 

Rambha : Friends, the royal sage is gone. Let us, too, 
repair to the spot fixed upon. 

The rest : Just so. ( They wait alter gesticulating des- 
cent on the mountain.) 

Rambha : Will the royal sage extract this dart from our 
hearts ? 

Menaka : Friend, don’t you entertain any doubt. Even 
the great Indra, when war is imminent, invites him alone from 
the middle world, with great respect, and appoints him at the 
head of his conquering army. 

Rambha : May he, at all events, be victorious in this case! 
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& Calcutta ed. as noted by Pandit. We follow the unanimous 
mss. reading ). 






'/ Sahajanya : ( Pausing for a while) Cheer up, cheer up, 

; fiends! Here is in sight the royal sage’s chariot, (named) 

| somadatta, with its flag bearing the symbol of the deer, stream- 
1 ing on high. Surely he could not have returned without ac- 

I- complishing his object. 

( All look with upturned eyes.) 

( Then enter the King seated in a chariot, the charioteer 
' f and Urvasi, with her eyes closed in. fright, and supported by 
Citralekha.) 

\ Citra. : Let my dear friend take heart. 

King : Take heart, take heart, fair lady. 

! O timid lady, the fear arising from the foe of the 

gods has vanished, for the greatness of the wielder of the 
thunderbolt (Indra) guards the three worlds. Open then 
these long eyes (of yours) just like a lotus-plant blowing, 
open big lotuses at day-break. (5) 

Citra. : Alas ! how is it that she whose being alive is. 
known only from her hard breathing, does not even now regain 
consciousness ! 

King: 

Her ladyship is terribly frightened. For, look!. 
Her heart, tender like ithe stem of a flower, does 
not as yet give up its tremor, which is indicated by the. 
(yellow) sandal paste throbbing between her breasts. (6) 
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CiTRA,. : Friend Urvasi, compose yourself. You appear to 
roe to behave like one who is not a celestial nymph. 

{Urvasi regains consciousness .) 

KING : {Joyfully) 

Ah, your friend is coming to herself. Look ! 
This fair-bodied one, almost entirely relieved of her 
mental stupor, appears like the night that is being 
left by darkness on . the appearance of the moon, or 
like the flame of a nocturnal fire mostly devoid of smoke, 
or like the Ganges regaining clearness after being render- 
ed turbid on account of the crumbling of her banks. (7) 
Citra. : Friend, take courage. The accursed foes of the 
gods have certainly been defeated. 

Urvasi : (' Opening her eyes) (Are they defeated) by the 
great Indra who sees by his miraculous power ? 

Citra. : Not by the great Indra, but by this royal sage, 
Pururavas, whose might is equal to that of Mahendra. 

Urvasi: {Looking at the King; to herself.) The de- 
mons have indeed done me a favour. 

King: ( Observing closely Urvasi , who has completely re- 
covered ; to himself). It was but quite proper that all the 
heavenly nymphs, who had been seducing the sage Narayana, 
blushed on seeing this lady who was produced from his thigh. 
Or she cannot possibly be the creation of an ascetic. For, 
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Urvasi : (Aside) Noble indeed are his words. Or what 
wonder is there if nectar flows from the moon I (Aloud) Hence 
my heart is eager to see him. 

King : (Pointing out with his hand.) 

These friends of yours, O fair-bodied one, stationed 
on the Hemakuta, behold your face which has regained 
cheerfulness, like the moon freed from an eclipse. (10) 

Citra. : Friend, behold. 

UrvasI : (Looking at the King wistfully) An equal sharer 
in my grief, he seems to drink me (up) with his eyes. 


In the act of creating her, was it the moon, that 
sheds loveliness, who was the Creator ! Or was it Cupid 
himself, who concerns himself solely with the sentiment 
of love ! Or was it the month which has a wealth of 
flowers ! (For) how could the old sage, dull owing to his 
study of the Vedas, and who is devoid of all desire for 
sensuous pleasures, have been able to produce this beauty 
that fascinates the mind? (8) 

UrvasI : Friend, where indeed, may those friends of ours 
be? „ 

Citra. : The King, who vouchsafed safety, knows it. 

King : (Looking at Urvasi) (The group of your friends) 
is in great anguish. Let your ladyship see. 


Even he, in the range of whose eyes you chanced to 
stand but once, which thereby became fruitful,— even he, 
O beautiful one, would be uneasy without you ; what to 
speak then of your friends who cherish ardent love for 
you ! (9) 
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Citra. : ( Meaningly ) O, who (indeed)? 


Menaka : ( Observing closely) Both of our cherished' de- 
sires have been accomplished : Our friend here has been re- 
stored, and this royal sage too is unhurt. 

Saha. : Friend, you speak rightly ; the demons are diffi- 
cult to defeat. 


King : This is the mountain-peak, charioteer ; make the 
chariot descend. 


Charioteer : As the long-lived one commands: (Ha- ads 
accordingly.,) 


King : ( Gesticulating that he received a jolt; to Himself).. 

O joy ! This uneven descent has compensated me— 
Since it is owing to the jolting of the chariot that this 
shoulder (of mine) was touched by that of her, who has 
wheel-like (round) hips, so as to make- my hair stand 
erect, and which (shoulder) appears to. have made love 
sprout forth. (11) T 


Urvasi : ( Bashfully ) Friend, move aside a little. 


Citra. : {With a smile) I cannot. 

Rambha : Come along, let us pay homage to the royal: 
. ( All approach.) 
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King : Charioteer, stop the chariot, please, 


While this lady with beautiful eyebrows, who is eager, 
meets her friends who are equally eager, just like the beau- 
ty of the. (vernal) season meeting creepers. 1 (12) 


tory 


( The charioteer acts accordingly.') 

Nymphs : Congratulations to Your Majesty on your vic- 


King : ( Congratulations to) your ladyships on your union 
with your friend ! 


Urvasi : ( Alighting from the chariot, supported on the 
hand of Citralekhd ) Friends, come along and embrace me 
closely. I did not really hope that I would ever again meet 
my friends. 


( They hasten to embrace her.) 


Rambha : May your Majesty, by all means, protect the 
earth for hundreds of Kalpas ! • 


Charioteer : Long-lived Sir, a sound such as is due to 
the great speed of a chariot is heard in the eastern direction. 


And here alights from the sky some one, wearing 
armlets of burnished gold, on the peak of the mountain, 
like a cloud streaked with lightning. (13) 


(The nymphs watch.) 

O, it is Citraratha. ( Then enters Citraratha ). 


Citraratha : (Looking' at the king respectfully) Congra- 
tulations to your honour on the eminence of your valour, 
enough to. oblige • even the great Indra! 


King : Hullo, Lord of the Gahdharvas ! (. Alighting from 
the chariot) Welcome to my dear friend. 




(They clasp each other’s hands.) 
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Citra. : Friend, having learnt from Niarada, that Urvasi 
was carried off by Kesin, Indra ordered out the army of the 
Gandharvas to recover her. Then on the way, having heard 
from the bards a panegyric on your triumph, we have arrived 
to (meet) you here. Your honour will, therefore, please to see 
Indra along with us, placing Urvasi here in front. Your ho- 
nour has, , indeed, rendered signal service to the great Indra. 

See — | 

Formerly she was handed over to the Lord of the 
gods by Nariayana, and now by you, his friend, after 
having rescued her from the hands of the demon. (14) 

King : Nay, do not say so. 

It is assuredly the prowess of (Indra) the wielder of 
the thunderbolt that his partisans vanquish their enemies; 
even the echo (of the roar) of a lion spreading over the 
caverns of mountains scares away elephants. (15) 

Citra. : This is but proper. Modesty is indeed the orna- 
ment of valour. 

King : This is not the occasion for me to see Indra. You 
will, therefore, take her ladyship to the Lord. 

Citra. : As your honour pleases. This way, this way, 
your ladyship. 

(The nymphs set out.) 

Urvasi : (Aside) Friend Citralekhia, I am unable to bid 
adieu to the royal sage even though he is my benefactor. You 
will, therefore, speak for me. 

Citra. : (Approaching the King) Friend, Urvaisi prefers 
the request — 4 Permitted by Your Majesty, I desire to carry 
Your Majesty's fame to the abode of the great Indra just like 
my own dear friend/ | 
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King : Farewell, to meet again. 

{All gesticulate flying up into the sky , along with the 
Gandharva.) 


URVASi 

ment) 


{Gesticulating a hindrance in her upward move- 


0, my long necklace with a single string of pearls is caught 
by the twig of a creeper. ( Turning round on this pretext and 
looking at the King). Citralekha, just extricate this. 

Citra. : {Smiling) Indeed it is caught very fast. It 
seems difficult to disentangle it. However, I will try. 

Urva§i : Remember then these words of yours. 

{Citralekha gesticulates disentangling it.) 

King: {To himself) 

You have done me a favour, O creeper, by obstruct- 
ing her motion for a moment, inasmuch as she was once 
again seen by me to-day' with her eyes turned towards 
their comers, and with her face half turned round. (16) 

Charioteer : Long-lived Sir ! 

This missile of yours, presided over by Viayu, having 
hurled into the salt ocean the demons, who, had offended 
against the Lord of the gods, has entered hack into the 
quiver, like a huge cobra (entering) its hcfle. (17) 

King : Bring nearer the chariot then so that I might get 
into it. ' 

( Saying , be it so , the charioteer brings the chariot nearer ; 
the King gesticulates getting into it ; Urvasi looking at the 
King with a sigh , departs with her friends , and (so does) 
Citrmatha.) 

I III 
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King : ( Looking up in the direction in which Urvasi went.) 
Alas ! what a marvel that love should inspire an ardent pas- 
sion for an object difficult to attain ! 

This celestial damsel, flying up into the middle re- 
gion of her father (i.e. the sky), forcibly tears away my 
heart from my body like the female swan tearing off a 
fibre from a lotus-stalk the tip whereof has been already 
cut off. (18) [Exeunt omnes.l 


End of Act I. 
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ACT II 



Then enters the Vidusaka.) 


Vidusaka : Ha, ha ! Like a Brahmana bursting with the 
presents (he has received) at invitations, bursting as I am 
with the secret of the King, I am unable to restrain my tongue 
in this crowd of men. I will, therefore, wait here in the 
environs of the Vimanotsanga (palace), where the crowd is- 
thin until mv honoured friend rises from the judgment-seat.. 


(Walks about and stands there..) 


( Entering ) — Maid — I am commanded by the Queen, the 
daughter of the Lord Kasi as follows — Nipupika, ever since 
his return after having waited upon the divine sun, my. lord 
appears to be distracted. Ascertain, therefore, from his dear 
friend, the venerable Mapavaka, the cause of his uneasiness- 
But how possibly shall I overreach that wretch of a Brahmana?" 
But why, he can hold no secret in his bosom for long, any- 
more than dew-drops sticking to thin grass. I will just hunt. 
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turn out. (Walking round and looking on). Here is the vene- 
rable Manavaka, unusually tongue-tied, like a monkey drawn 
in a picture. I shall just approach him. ( Approaching ) 
Honoured sir, a bow to thee. 


Vidu. : Hail to your ladyship ! (To himself) At the sight 
of this knavish maid the king’s secret (seems to) burst forth 
from my heart. (Aloud) Nipunika, whither are you going, 
leaving your music exercise? 


Nipunika : Just to see your honour at the instance of 
the Queen. 


Vidu. : What are Her Majesty’s commands ? 


Nipunika : The Queen says that your honour has all 
along befriended her and that you never neglect her when she 
is distressed owing to any unusual suffering. 


Vidu : (Surmising) May it be that my friend has given 
Her Majesty cause for offence ? 


Nipunika : Sir, the Queen was addressed by His Majes- 
ty by "the name of the lady for whom he has been pining. 


Vidu : (To himself) What, has his honour betrayed the 
secret himself ! Why should I now experience torture by res- 
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training my tongue? (Aloud) Why, was the Queen address- 
ed as Urvasi ? Ever since his honour saw her, he has gone 
mad and very much vexes not only her ladyship, but me too, 
/having become) averse to all recreation. 

Nipunika : (To herself) I have effected a breach into the 
fortress of His Majesty's secret. (Aloud) Sir, what shall I 
say to the Queen ? 

Vidu. : Nipunika, inform Her Majesty respectfully that I 
shall first try to wean away my friend front (the pursuit of ) 
this mirage, and shall then pay my respects to Her Majesty. 

Nipunika : As your honour commands. ( [Exit.] 

(A bard behind the curtain.) ' 

Victory to Your Majesty ! 


Your office and that of the Sun appear to us to dis- 
charge a similar function— you drive away the dark (evil) 
tendencies of these subjects (of yours) beyond the con- 
fines of your kingdom, as the Sun dispels all prevalence 
of darkness beyond the limits of the world, for the sake of 
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the people ; this lord of luminaries (viz. the Sun) rests for 

* 

a while in the middle of the sky, and you too follow 
your sweet will at the sixth division of the day. (1) 



Vidu. : ( Listening ) Here comes my friend after rising, 
from the judgment-seat. I shall just join him. [Exit.] 

(End of the Pravesaka.) 

( Then enter the love-lorn King and the Vidu§aka .) 

King : 

Ever since I saw her, that heavenly beauty has en- 
tered my heart, in which a breach has been made by the 
never-failing shaft of Cupid. (2) 


Vidu : (To himself ) The poor daughter of the King of 
KasI is but rightly annoyed. 

■§ King : Have you preserved the secret entrusted to you: 

!' 

t safe? 

l Vidu : ( Sorrowfully , to himself) Alas, alas ! I am duped’ 

by that maid ; else my friend would not enquire in this fashion.. 

I, King: ( Apprehensively ) Why are you silent? 

'■y %pu : I have so (effectively) restrained my tongue that: 

I I do not reply even to you in an off-hand manner. 

King : That’s right 1 Now where shall I divert myself ? 
Vidu : Let us go to the kitchen. 

King : What is there? 
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Vidu : There it will be possible to beguile the love-long- 
ing by having a look at the preparation of the five varieties 
of food, the materials for which have been collected together. 


King : (With a smile) There you will please yourself 
owing to the presence of things coveted by you. But how 
possibly shall I divert myself, hanker as I do after an object 
difficult to obtain ! 


Vidu : I say, have you been seen by her ladyship Urvasi? 


Vidu. : I do not think she is difficult to secure. 


King : You must know that this is (simply) your partia- 
lity (for me). 


Vidu. : By talking like this you have simply enhanced my 
curiosity. Is her ladyship Urvasi peerless in beauty as I am 
in deformity ? 


King : Know, Mapavaka, that it is impossible to describe 
her limb by limb ; hear in brief — 


Vidu. : I am all attention. 


King 


Her form, my friend, is the, ornament of orna- 
ments, the excellent decoration of decorations, and the 
counterstandard of comparison to all standards of com- 
parison. (3) . 
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Vidu. : Hence it is that your honour has taken to the vow 
of a Gataka bird, covetous of the heavenly rasa (love, water). 


King : Nothing save solitude is the refuge of a love-lorn 
soul So please lead the way to the Pleasure-Garden. 


Vidu: (To himself) What escape (is there)? (Aloud) 
This way, this way, your honour. (Turning round) Your 
honour is being greeted as a guest by this southern (courteous) 
breeze, inspired, as it were, by the Pleasure-Garden. 


King : (Observing) This epithet is quite appropriate to 
this breeze. For, 


I Impregnating this Madhavi creeper and making the 

| Kaundii creeper dance, he (Viayu) appears to me like a 

; lover, owing to his combining (in himself) sneha (honey, 

affection) and daksinya (southerliness & kindness). (4) 

| Vidu. : May your devotion be of a like kind. (Turning 
I round a few steps) Here is the entrance to the Pleasure-Garden; 
| may my lord enter. 

• .. •>> 

I 

I King : You shall enter first. 

(Both enter.) 


King : (Looking before him) Friend, I was not right in 
believing that my entering the Pleasure-Garden would be a 
remedy for my distress. 
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For the fact that I was desirous of entering the 
garden so quickly to assuage my torment is indeed (like) 
the swimming against the current (on the part) of him 
who is being borne down by the force of the stream. ( ) 

Vidu : How do you mean? 

^ IN Already Cupid smites my heart which is diffi- 
cult to be weaned away from its hankering after an object 
not easy to secure ; how much more so (would it be tor- 
mented) when the mango-trees m the garden, the seared 
Saves whereof are plucked off by the breeze from the 
Malaya mountain, put forth (fresh) sprouts. (6) 

/ vidu • Enough of lamentation. Ere long Cupid himself 
^ in give you peace of mind by fulfilling your desire. 

King : I accept the words of a Brahmaina. 

(Both, turn round.) 

Vidu. : Let your honour behold the beauty of the Plea- 
sure-Garden suggestive of the advent of spring. 


Yes, I notice it at every step. ' For, here is 
the Kurabaka-flower, reddish towards its apex, like the 
nails of a (young) woman, and black in its two sides , 
the fresh blossom of the Asofea, charming on account of 
its accumulated redness, stands ready to bloom ,onte 
mang o-tree the new blossom is brown at the ends wit 
the. particles of pollen (as yet) dightiy formed ; (thus) 
O friend, Vernal Beauty stands (midway) between 
childhood and youth. (7) 

Vidu ■ This bower of Atimukta creepers, furnished with 
a marble seat, is receiving you, having as it were itself made 
preparations for the reception with the flowers fallen by the 
stir of bees. Let it, therefore, be first favoured. 
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King: Just as pleases you ! 

{Turning round both sit down.) 

Vidu. : Sitting at ease here, with your eyes charmed by 
lovely creepers, your honour may beguile your love-longing 
for Urvasl. 

King : {Sighing.) 

Friend, my eye grown fastidious by the sight of her 
beauty, does not fasten its affection on garden creepers 
with stooping branches, although they have blossomed 

forth. (8) 

Find out, therefore, some device whereby my desire may 
be fulfilled. 

Vidu. : (With a smile ) 0, as the physician was to Indra 
who courted Ahalya, so am I to you, wistfully longing for 
Urvasl : Both of us are mad in this affair. 

King : Deep affection suggests the course of action. 

VidO. : Here I begin to think out. Don’t you, however, 
disturb my meditation by your lamentation. 

(Represents meditation.) 

KING: (Showing that he perceived some omen; to him- 
self.) 

That lady with a face resembling the full-orbed moon 
is not easy to obtain ; and yet there is this indescribable 
play (working) of Cupid. My mind feels (supremely) 
happy all at once, as if the fulfilment of my desires were 
near at hand. (9) ( Stays inspired with hope.) 

( Then enter Ur vast and Citralekhd, flying in the sky.) 
Citra. : Friend, whither are you going without intimating 
to me your purpose? 
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_ UrvasI : Friend, why do' you now question me after having 
cut a joke with me when, on the peak of the Hemakuta, my 
flight into the heaven was obstructed for a moment by the 
twig of a cr.eeper ? 

Citra. : Have you set out to (meet) the royal sage, Puru- 
ravas ? 

UrvasI : That is what I am about, after throwing all 
shame to the winds. 

Citra. : And whom has my friend sent in advance? 

: : " ■ 

f ' ■ 

' 

UrvasI : My heart. 

Citra. : Consider well by yourself beforehand. 

UrvasI : Cupid verily impels me. What is there to be 
considered ? 

Citra. : I have nothing more to say in reply (to this). 
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Urvas! : Then show me the way so that we may not meet 
an obstacle while on our way. 

Citra : Calm yourself, my friend. Don't you remember 
that we are made proof against any insult at the hands of the 
enemy of the gods by His Holiness, the preceptor of the gods, 
who initiated us into the mystery of tying the hair, called 
Aparajita (The Invincible)? 

Urvas! : O ! how my memory fails- me ! 

( Descending to the path of the Siddhas.) 

Citra. : Here have we arrived at the palace of the royal 
sage, which is the crest-jewel of Pratisthana, which, as it were, 
looks itself (reflected) in the waters of th£ holy Ganges, which 
are all the more sanctifying by their confluence with the Jumna. 

Urvas! : ( Looking ) One should rather say that it is hea- 
^ ven transplanted (here). ( Reflecting ) Friend, where indeed 
f may he, compassionate to the distressed, be? 
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Citra. : We shall fmd that out on (our) descending into 
the Pleasure-Garden, which is as if a part of the Nandana 
Forest. (Paradise). 


( Both descend.) 


Citra. : ( Looking , joyfully) Friend, here is he expecting 
you just as the moon that has risen first expects moonlight. 


UrvasI : ( Observing ) Friend, the King now looks all 
more charming than when I saw him first. 


Citra. : It is but natural ; come along then, let us 
proacli. 


UrvasI : I shall, in the first place, overhear him, standing 
his side, concealed by the Tiraskarm charm. He is saying 
mething to his friend, who is by his side, in this retired place. 


Citra. : As you like. (They act as described.) 


/idu. : O, I have hit upon a plan for 
beloved, who is hard to obtain. 


( The King 
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UrvaS! : Who possibly can this lady be, who, courted by 
him, thinks much of herself ? 


Citra. : But why do you act the part of a human being ? 


UrvasI : I am afraid to know it all at once by means of 
my divine power.; 


Vidu. : I say — I have thought out a plan. 


King : Then say what it is. 

Vidu: Your honour should enjoy sleep which would 
bring about union in a dream ; or draw a portrait of her lady- 
ship UrvasI, and sit gazing at it. 

Urva§I : ( Delighted ) O ungenerous heart, be of good cheer. 

King : Both are impracticable. 

This heart is constantly pierced through by the shafts 
of love ; how can I then get sleep which may bring about 
union in a dream? Nor shall tears fail to well into my 
eyes, O friend, even before I have finished drawing in a 
picture that fair-faced beloved of mine ! (10) 
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Citra. : . My friend, did you hear ? 


URVAgi : I did ; but then it is not enough to convince my 


Vidu. : My intellectual powers go only so far and no far* 


King : ( With a sigh) 


Either she does not know my extremely poig- 
nant mental torture, or she disregards me though 
my love for, her ig known to her through her divine 
power. Let the five-arrowed god (Cupid) accomplish his 
object by making my longings for union with that person 
vain on account of their not having borne fruit. (11) 


Citra. : Did you hear ? 

Urva&i : Alas ! Alas ! He takes me to be so ! I am 
(however) unable to stand before him and give him a reply. 

I want to make a reply by means of a birch-leaf created by 
my power. 

Citra. : I approve of it. 

( Urvasi takes it up hurriedly , and does as described.) 

Vidu. : ( Seeing ) Help, help 1 O what is it, that has fallen^ 
in front of us, like the slough of a serpent? ■ 

King : ( Observing ) It is some writing on a bircfe-leaf. 
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Vidu. : May it not be that a writing indicating equal love 
on her part has been dropped by the invisible lady UrvasI, on 
hearing your lamentations ? 

King : Nothing is inaccessible to one's desires. ( Taking 
it up and reading it to himself, joyfully) Friend, happy (in- 
deed) was your guess. 

Vidu. : May your honour be now pleased : I am anxious 
to hear what is written herein. 

Urvas! : Well done, sir, you are a refined person. 

King : Listen. (Reads) 

My lord, if indeed I, whose heart is not known to 
you, be really so disposed towards you, who are in love 
with me, as you have supposed me to be, then how is it 
that even the breezes from the Nandana garden become 
exceedingly hot to my person, lying on a bed of Pmijdta 
flowers crushed owing to toy restlessly rolling there- 
on? (12,130 # 

Urvas! : What reply would he make now ? 

Citra. : Why, his limbs which are playing the rdle of a 
lotus stalk have already answered (for him). 
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Vidu. : Happily your honour has secured some consola- 
as I secure some present (of sweets) when I am hungry. 


King : W hy do you call it a mere consolation? 


UrvasI 


Friend, the characters may be soiled by the. per- 
my fingers ; hold this autograph of my beloved. 


Vidu. : ( Holding it) Will the lady UrvaS disappoint you 
as regards their fruition after, having caused your desires to 
blossom forth? 


Citra. : Be it so. (Withdrawing the Tiraskaririi charm 
and approaching the King ) Victory, victory to Your Majesty 1 
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King : (With joy) 


Citra. : I say, the row of clouds first makes its appear- 
ance, and then the lightning. 

Vidu. : (Aside) What ! Is not this Urvasi, but (only) 
the beloved friend of her ladyship ? 

Cura. : Bowing her head to Your Majesty, Urvasi begs- 


King : What are her commands ? 


Citra. : Your Majesty was my u 
fortune arising from the enemy of the gc 
oppressed by love inspired by your sigl 
therefore, once again take pity on me. 

King : O sweet-faced one ! 
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Citra. : ( Approaching Urvasi) Friend, come. Finding, 
that Cupid is even more merciless (to him) than to you, I 
have become a messenger of your lover. 

Urvasi : ( Withdrawing the charm of concealment) Ah! 
you have so suddenly given me up. 

Citra. : A short while hereafter I shall see who gives up 
and whom ; in the meanwhile, observe the formalities. 

Urva§I : ( Bashfully ) Victory to Your Majesty ! 

King : Fair lady, 

Victory, indeed, is mine, to whom you address this 
word ‘ victory ’, which is never addressed to any person 
other than the thousand-eyed Indra. (17) 

( Taking her by the hand, seats her.) 

Vrou. : Lady, why do you not salute this Brahmana, an 
esteemed friend of the King ? 

( Urvasi bows to him with a smile.) 

Vidu. : May good luck attend on your ladyship ! 


( Behind the scenes, a heavenly messenger.) 
Citralekha, hurry up Urvasi. 
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Quarters, is desirous ot witnessing ro-uay ^ 
performance, in which the sage Bharata has instructed you, 
(and) in which are embodied all the eight sentiments, and 
wherein there is graceful acting. ( 18 ) 

(All listen; Urvasi gesticulates sorrow,.} 

CiTRA. : Did my friend hear the words of the heavenly 
messenger? Ask His Majesty’s leave (to go). 

Urvasi : My words fail me. 

Citra. : Your Majesty, this person is dependent. With 
Your Majesty’s leave, therefore, she wishes to escape giving 
offence to the gods. 

King : ( Steadying his words with difficulty.) I cannot 
wav of thf Turd’s command unto you. But then, 


KING: ( With a sigh.) Friend, my eyes are now, as it 
were, useless. 

Vidu : (Wishing to show him the letter.) Why, here is 
this— (Having half uttered these words; to himself) Alas, 
alas ! I did not, through my carelessness, notice that the birch- 
leaf had dropped from my hand, struck with wonder as I was 
at the sight of Urvasi. 

King : My good fellow, what is it that you are, as it were, 
desirous of saying? 
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;Do not be dispirited. UrvasI, to be sure, is deeply 
bh vou. She will not slacken her love which has 


King 


My mind, too, tells (me) the same, ax ner 
departure, she, not mistress of her own person, deposited 
with me, as it were, her heart over which she had control, 
by means of her sighs, which were indicated by the heav- 
ing of her breasts. (19) 

Vidu. : (To himself) My heart trembles since the king 
would now make mention of the birch-leaf ! 

King : How shall I now divert my eyes? ( Recollecting ) 

Ah yes, please bring me the birch-leaf. 

Vidu : ( Gesticulates sorrow) Alas! It is not to be seen. 
It has gone along Urvasfs way. 

King : A fool that you are, you are careless in every- 
thing. You should now look for it. 

Vidu. : ( Rising ) It may be just here, or here. ( Gesticu- 
lates searching.) 


(Then enters the Quern, the daughter of the King Kdsi, 
accompanied by her attendants.) 

Queen : Nipuipika, did you inform me rightly when you 
A that vou saw my lord enter this arbour of creepers in the 
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Nipui<:ika : Have I ever before wrongly informed your 


ladyship 


Nipunika : As Your Ladyship pleases. 

Queen : (Turning round) Nipunika, what is it like an 
old rag that is being blown hither by the southern breeze? 

Nipunika : (Observing) My Lady, it is surely a birch- 
leaf, the characters whereon become visible as it turns round. 
O joy! It has stuck to the edge of Your Ladyship’s 
anklet. (Picking it up) How now ! Your Ladyship may read 
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Queen : With this very present I shall just now ( ) 

see that lover of the nymph. (She turns round towards the 
arbour of creepers along with her attendants. ) 


Vidu. : Friend, what is it that is seen on the border of 
the pleasure-mount adjoining the Pramadavana, and floating 
on the wind ? 


King : ( Rising ) Venerable South Wind, friend of the 


Blow away the pollen of the flowers of creepers ga- 
thered by the Spring for scattering perfume ; what pur- 
pose of yours is served by vainly carrying away the auto- 
graph of my beloved expressive of her love? For you, 
who are known to have courted Anjana, are aware that 
it is by means such as these, calculated to divert the 
mind, that a love-lorn person sustains himself. (20) 


Nipunika : My lady, this very thing is being searched 


Queen : I see ! 


Vidu. : O, I was deceived by a peacock's feather resem- 
bling a withered Kesara flower.uuL 


King : I am totally undone ! 


Queen : ( Approaching ) My Lord, enough of excitement. 
Here is that birch-leaf. 


King :* ( Flurried ) Ah, it is the Queen ! Welcome to the 
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Vidu. : (Aside) At this moment she is (quite) unwel- 


come. 


King : (Aside) Friend, what remedy is there? 


Vmu : What else can a thief do when he is caught with 
his booty? 


King : (Aside) Fool, this is not the time for jesting, 
(Aloud) Queen, this is not what I was looking for. This 
search of ours is for quite a different object. 


Queen : Is it proper that you should conceal your good 


fortune ? 


Vidu. : Madam, hasten his meal so that it may cure him 
of biliousness. 


Queen : Nipunika, how well has the Brahmana come to 
his friend’s help 1 


Vidu. : Madam, you know that even a ghost is conciliated 
by a dinner. 


King : Fool, you make (prove) me guilty perforce. 


Queen : It is no fault of yours ; it is myself alone that 
offend by standing before you even when my presence has be- 
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come quite unwelcome. Away shall I go from here. (Sets- 
out , gesticulating anger,) 

King : 

I am surely the offender ; be pleased, O lady 
with thighs like the plantain tree; refrain from anger. 
When the master is angry, how possibly caft the servant 
be innocent? (21) 


{Falls at her .feet,) 

Queen : {To herself) Not that I am so light-hearted as to 
make much of this supplication, but then I am afraid of the 
regret consequent upon my discourtesy (to my Lord), {Exit 
with her attendants , leaving the King.) 

Vidu. : The Queen has gone away, sullied (unreconciled,, 
turbid) like a stream in the rains. Rise up (please), therefore.. 

King : 

Friend, this is not unreasonable. Note, 

The propitiation of lovers, though couched in hun- 
dreds of gallant expressions, does not, if lacking in genuine 
love, enter the hearts of women who know what.it is, just 
as a gem with an artificial colouring does not win the 
heart of the connoisseurs. (22) 

VidO. : This is favourable to you. Surely a person suffer- 
ing from sore eyes cannot bear the sight of the flame of a. 
lamp. 

King : No, say not so ; though I have set my heart on 
UrvasI, I still entertain the same high regard for the Queen. 
But now that she has slighted my prostrations, I shall show 
indifference towards her. 
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Vidu. : Let your indifference be held in abeyance for a 
s. Your honour should save the life of a hungry 
lmaiia. It is high time to bathe and dine. 

King : ( Looking into the sky.) 

It is past mid-day. 

Oppressed by heat, the peacock sits down in the cool 
basin round the root of a tree; the bees, having forced 
open at the top the flower-buds of the Kaniikara, lie 
snugly inside ; the duck, abandoning the hot water, resorts 
to the lotus-plant on the bank, and the caged parrot in 
the pleasure-house, being exhausted, begs for water. (23) 


[Exeunt omnes. ] 
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ctuary. Hence 1 asR you wnetner tne neavemy auaieuce was 
pleased with the dramatic performance directed by our pre- 
ceptor. 

Second : Galava, I cannot say whether the audience was 
pleased or not, but it was completely absorbed in the several 
sentiments in the play, Laksmi-Svayamvara, composed by 
Saravastl. However— 

First : Your incomplete sentence seems to imply a fault. 

Second : Yes. In that performance Urvasi stumbled in 
her speech through carelessness. 

First : How possibly ? 

Second : Urvasi, playing the part of Laksmi, was asked 
by Menaka, playing the part of Varum,— Friend, here are 
assembled the eminent persons in all the three worlds, the 
Guardians of the Quarters along with Ke§ava. On whom have 
you fixed your affection? 5 

First : What next ? 
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Second : Then, when she ought to have said, ‘ on Puru- 
'sottama,’ the words, ‘on Pururavas’ escaped her lips. 

First : The sense-organs act towards the fulfilment of 
whatever is pre-ordained. Was not our preceptor angry with 


Second : ‘ Since you have 'disregarded my instruction, you 
will have no place in heaven ’—this was the curse pronounced 
by the preceptor. At the close of the performance, however, 
the great Indra addressed her thus as she stood with her head 
hung down in shame—’ I must in this matter do some good 
turn to the royal sage, my ally in war, on whom you have 
fixed your affection. Therefore, go and enjoy at will the com- 
pany of Pururavas until he sees an offspring bom of you.’ 

First : That is becoming to the great Indra who knows 
the hearts of others. 

Second : (Looking up to the Sun) In the course of our 
conversation, we have overlooked the hour of our preceptor’s 
bath ; come along, then, let us be by his side. [Exeunt. ] 

End of the Misra-Viskambhaka. 
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f ( Then enters the Chamberlain.) 

Chamber : 

Every householder strives to acquire riches in 
his youth; later (in old age), relieved of his 
burden by his sons, he can enjoy rest. Our old age, on 
the, other hand, daily wasting away the body, has taken 
the form of servitude. Alasl hard is the office of looking 
after the harem ! (1) 

{Walking about) I am thus ordered by the daughter of 
the King of Kiasii who is observing a vow : — “ I have already 
> requested His Majesty, leaving aside all (jealous) anger, 
through Nipupika, for the fulfilment of my vow. You will 
(kindly) repeat the same request in my name.” I shall, there- 
fore, now see His Majesty who must have finished his evening 
prayers. {Turning round and looking) Delightful, indeed, is 
the evening scene at the royal palace ! For, here 

The peacocks, drowsy with sleep at the approach of 
the night, perch on their roosting rods, as if they were 
^carved out (figures) ; the projecting eaves of the roofs 
have the pigeons thereon confounded with the volumes of 
incense-smoke issuing from the lattices, and the elderly 
inmates of the harem, devoted to the customary rites, are 
placing the bright lights, auspicious at even-tide, in various 
* places strewn over with offerings of flowers. (2) 

( Looking towards the curtain) Ah, His Majesty is coming 
in this direction. 

Surrounded by the torches held in their hands by 
the female ^attendants, he looks like a mountain in motion, 
its wings not being lopped off, with the tall, blossoming 
Karpikara trees along its slopes. (3) 

|,V I shall just wait for him standing within the range of his 
' , sight. ■ 

s {Then enter the King as described and the Vidusaha.) 

King : {To himself) 

I passed the day without much difficulty, my love- 
% longing being forgotten in (the midst of) state-affairs; 

r but how, indeed, am I to pass the night, with its hours 

f 1 (appearing) long, for want of diversion ? (4) 
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Chamber,: ( Approaching ), Victory, victory to Your 
Majesty ! The Queen begs to say — A good view of the moon 
can be" had from the terrace of the Maniharmya palace. T 
wish to tarry there in the company of Your Majesty till the 
hour the Moon is in conjunction with Rohim. 


King : Noble Latavya, convey to the Queen that it shall 
be as she desires. 

Chamber. : As Your Majesty commands. [Exit. j 


King: Friend, can this action of the Queen be really 
meant for the purpose (of the fulfilment) of the vow? 

Vidu. : I fancy that her ladyship is full of remorse, and 
wishes to make amends for the slighting of your prostration 
under the pretext of this vow. 


King : You have said the right thing* For, 

Proud women, who scornfully treat the prostrations 
(of their husbands), though subsequently stung with re- 
morse, feel secretly ashamed of themselves on account of 
the conciliatory acts of their husbands. (5) 

Lead, therefore, the way to the terrace of the Mani- 
harmya. 

Vidu. : This way, this way, my Lord. By this crystal 
staircase, looking like the ripples of the Ganges, may your 
honour ascend the Maniharmya palace, delightful at evening 
time. 

King : You may ascend first. ... T 

( All gesticulate ascending the stairs.) 

Vidu. : ( Marking ) Sir, the rise of the moon must be 
(quite) at hand, since the face of the^ Eastern Quarter, rid 
of darkness, appears charming to the view. 
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King : You have well said. 


Darkness being chased away by the rays of the moon, 
concealed behind the rising-mountain, the face of the 
Eastern Quarter attracts my eyes as if by the tying up 
of her curls. (6) , ’ 


Vidu. : Ha, ha 1 Sir, here rises the King of the twice- 
born, looking like a broken ball of sweets. 


King : ( With a smile) Everywhere a glutton thinks of 
eatables alone. ( Folding his hands and bowing) Venerable 
Lord of the Night ! 


A bow to you, who enter the Sun for the religious 
rites of the pious, who gratify the Gods and the Manes 
with nectar, who dispel darkness prevailing at night, and 
who have placed yourself on the crest of Siva ! (7) 


(Rises.) 


Vidu. : Friend, permitted by your grand-father in words 
transmitted through a Brahmam:, you may take your seat, so 
that I, too, may sit at ease. 


King : ( Accepting the words of the Vidu$aka , sits ; look- 
ing at the attendants) When there is bright moon-light, what 
is the good of these superfluous lights? You can, therefore, 
take rest. 


Attendants : As Your Majesty commands. [Exeunt.] 

King : ( Looking at the moon) Friend, it would be over 
a muhurta before the Queen arrives. While we are alone, 
therefore, I will tell you the state of my mind. 
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Vidu. : Why, ‘it is too apparent. But considering 
(UrvasTs) intense love (for you), it is, indeed, possible for 
you to sustain yourself with the bond of hope. 

King ; Exactly so ; but then my mental anguish is very 
acute. , 

As the current of a river, whose impetuous flow 
(Vega) checked by the impediment of rugged rocks, is 
broken into a hundred channels, so love increases hun- 
dredfold when the happiness of union is beset with obsta- 
cles. (8) 

VidO. : Since you appear more charming with your 
drooping limbs, I believe, the union with your beloved is not 
far off. 

King : ( Gesticulating that he marks an omm) Friend, 

This right arm, with its throbbings, comforts me, who 
am deeply afflicted, just as you do with words inspiring 
hope. (9) 

Vmu> The words of a Brahmana cannot indeed be 
falsified. 

( The King sits in a hopeful mood.) 

( Then enter , passing through the sky, Urvasi dressed as 
an Abhisdrikd „ and Citralekhd.) 

Urvasi : ( Looking at herself) Friend Citralekha, do you 
like this dress of mine as an Abhisdrikd, decked with but 
a few ornaments, and covered over with a blue garment? 

Citra. : I have no words, to praise it. I am only think 
ing : I wish I were Pururavas ! 
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UrvasI : Friend, Love commands you— Take me soon to 
the abode of that lovely person. 

Citra. : Why, we have (already) arrived at the abode of 
your lover, which is, as it were, the peak of the Kailasa trans- 
formed. 

UrvasI : Then just ascertain by means of your super- 
natural power where he, who has robbed me of my heart, is r 
and what he is doing. 

Citra. : ( Meditating ; to herself) Well, I will jest with, 
her a while. (Aloud) Friend, here he is (to be found) in a 
place fit for enjoyment, experiencing the pleasure of union with 
his beloved, obtained in fulfilment of his desires (or . . con- 
jured up by his imagination.) 

(UrvasI gesticulates sorrow.) 

Citra. : O you, simpleton, what other thought (can you 
entertain) about his union with a beloved (other than your- 
self)? 


UrvasI : (With. a sigh) My ungenerous heart entertains a 
suspicion. 
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Citra, : (Looking) Here is the royal sage seated .<m Xthe 
terrace) of the Maniharmya palace, accompanied solely by his 
friend. Come, therefore, let us approach him. 

(Both descend.) 

King : Friend, love-torment increases with the advance 
of the night. 

UrvasI : My heart trembles at these equivocal words. Let 
us hear, being concealed, his confidential talk until our ou 
are cleared. 

Citra. : As you like. 

Vidu : I say, enjoy these moon-beams full of nectar. 

King : Friend, this malady cannot be cured by any means, 
such as this. See 

Neither a fresh bed of flowers, nor the rays of the 

moon, nor the sandal paste applied to the whole of the 

body, nor necklaces of jewels are capable of dispelling the 

pangs of love. Either that celestial damsel, or. .. . 

UrvasI : Or who else? 


King : 

Or conversation about her, carried on in private, can 
mitigate it. (10) 

Urva§! : O heart, you have now reaped the fruit of hav- 
ing left me and passed over to him. 

ViDti - Yes ; I, too, when I do not get Sikharini and the 
delicious mangoes, comfort myself by talking about, and wish- 
ing for, them. 
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King : This is accessible to you (however). » 

VidO. : Your honour also would secure her ere long. 

King : Friend, I think that- — 

Citra : Listen, you who are not (as yet) satisfied, listen! 
Vidu. : What is it? 

. 1 King : 

x This shoulder of mine, pressed against her shoulder, 
on account of the jolting of the chariot, is the only bless- 
ed i(limb) of the body ; the rest of the limbs are a mere 
burden to the earth. (11) 

Citra. : Friend, why do you delay now ? 

Urvasi ( Approaching suddenly ) Friend, His Majesty 
seems to be indifferent even when I stand before him. 

Citra : (With a smile) O you, impatient one, you have 
not withdrawn the Tiraskarim spell. 

( Behind the scenes,.) 

This way, this way, Your Majesty. 

(All listen. Urvasi , along with her fri&id, is sad.) 

Vidu. : Alas 1 The Queen is approaching. Hold your tom 
gue, therefore. . 

King : You, too, sit with an expression such as would not 
give a clue to the inward thoughts. ■■ 
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UrvasI : Friend, what is to be done now ? 


Citra. : Don’t you be nervous ; we are invisible. 
Queen of the royal sage appears to be wearing a dress 
indicates that she- has been fasting and observing a vow. 
will not therefore, tarry here long. ; 


( Then enters the Queen , with attendants carrying the mate- 
rials of worship in their hands,) 


Queen : ( Turning round, and looking) Nipupika, the 
divine moon appears all the more charming in conjunction 
with RohiuiL 


Maid : Why, the King, With Her Majesty by his side, is 
particularly charming. ( Turns round,) 


VidO. : ( Looking ) Sir, the Queen looks very charming to 
my eyes, to-day,— I do not know whether it is because she is 
going to give (me) a present of sweets, or because she wants 
to make amends for the slighting,, of your prostration, having 
given up her anger under the pretext of the observance of a 
VOW. v. ; ; . 


King : ( With a smile) Both things are possible ; but then, 
your latter statement appeals to me more. Since her lady- 
ship 

Clad in white silk raiment, decked only with the aus- 
picious decorations, with her tresses marked with the 
sprouts of the holy dumd grass, appears to be reconciled 
with me, from her very person which has given up its 
haughty bearing under the pretext of a vow. (12) * 


Queen : ( Approaching ) Victory, victory to my Lord I 
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Attendants : Victory, victory to Your Majesty 


Vidu : May all be well with your ladyship ! 


(Takes her by the hand 


King : Welcome to the Queen, 
and makes her sit down.) 


UrvaSI : Friend, it is but (highly) proper that she is 
greeted with the title, Devi. She is not a whit inferior to isaci 
in point of splendour. 


Citra. : That is well said, and without jealousy. 


King : Nay, do not say so. It is indeed a favour, not an 
obstruction'. 


Vidu. : May such obstructions, accompanied by presents, 
be frequent ! 

King : What is the name of this vow of the Queen ? 


( The Queen looks toivards Nipunikd.) 

Nipunika : Lord, it is called Priyanuprasadana (the re- 
xmciliation with the husband.) 


King : ( Looking at the Queen ) If it be so. 


O blessed one, by this vow, you are wasting your 
body, as delicate as a lotus stalk in vain. Why is that 
bondman, who anxiously seeks your favour, to be pro- 
pitiated by you? (13) 
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Urvasi : Indeed, he has a very high regard for her. 

Citra. : You, simpleton, gallants who have transferred 
their love to other ladies become all the more courteous (to 
their wedded wives). 

Queen : (With a smile) It is surely the effect of my under- 
taking this vow that my Lord is made to say so much. 

Vidu. : Be you silent. It is not proper to oppose auspi- 
cious words. 

Queen : Girls, bring the materials of worship, so that I 
may worship the rays of the moon on the Manihormya. 

Attendants : As Your Majesty commands ; here are the 
offerings of sandal-paste, flowers etc. 

Queen : ( Having acted worshipping the rays of the moon 
with sandal-paste , flowers etc. ) Maids, hand over these 
sweets, given away as presents, to the venerable Manavaka. 

Attendants : As Your Majesty commands. Venerable 
Manavaka, this is for you. 

Vidu. : (Taking the dish of sweetmeats ) God bless your 
ladyship ! May your fast bear manifold fruits ! 
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Queen : My Lord, just come here. 


King : Here am I 


Queen : ( Gesticulating worship of the King , and bowing 
with folded hands ) Calling the divine couple, RohinI and the 
Moon', to bear witness, here do I propitiate my lord : From 
to-day, I will certainly behave affectionately towards any wo- 
man whom my lord woos, and who, on her part, longs for 
union with my lord. 


Urva^I : 0, I do not know what her words mean ; 
heart, however, is quite at ease on account of confidence, 


Citra. : Friend, your union with the lover will now be 
free from obstacles, permitted as it is, by the magnanijnaus 
lady, devoted to her husband. 


Vidu : (Aside) When the fish escapes, the fisherman, foil- 
ed in his attempt and grown depressed, says — *’ I shall secure 
religious merit/ (Aloud), Madam, is his honour only so 
(little) dear to you ? , 


Queen : Fool, I am anxious to make my lord happy even 
at the cost of my own happiness ; from this much you may 
judge whether he is dear to me or not. 
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King : 



You have the power to give me over to another wo- 
man or to make me your slave ; but then, O timid lady, 
I am not such as you suspect me to be. (14) 


Queen : You may, or may not be such. I have complet- 
ed the PriyanuprasMana vow as is prescribed. Come, girls, 
let us go. 0 The Queen starts .) 

King : My dear, I am surely not conciliated, if you now 
go away, leaving me. 


Queen : My lord, I have never before violated the rules 
of a sacred vow. ( Exit with attendants.) 


Urvas! : Friend, the royal sage appears to be fondly at- 
tached to his wife ; and yet I cannot turn my heart away 
(from him). 


Citra : But why should you withdraw your heart in des- 


King : ( Returning to his seat) Friend, has not the Queen 
gone far away? 


Vidu : Say fearlessly whatever you wish to say. Her lady- 
ship has, of her own accord, given you up, as a physician 
leaves an incurable patient. 


King : Would that UrvaSi- 


UrVA§! : May be blessed to-day l 


oo 
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King : 


The beloved one, being herself invisible, may let fall 
on my ears at least the sweet jingling of her anklets ! Or 
would she, coming slowly from behind, close my eyes with 
her lotus-like hands ! Or, having descended to this 
palace, would she, moving slowly through nervousness, be 
brought to me perforce, stepj by step, by her clever 
friend ! (15) 

Urvasi : Friend, I will just fulfil this desire of his. {Go- 
ing behind the King, she closes his eyes.) 

( Citralekhd beckons to the Vidusaka.) 

King : ( Gesticulating that he feels the touch) Friend, she 
is that beautiful lady, sprung from the thigh of Narayana. 

VlDU : How does your honour know? 

King : What is there difficult to know ? 

No other lady can gladden my body, tormented by 
love, with the (mere) touch of her hand 1 ; the moon- 
lotus does not bloom by the rays of the Sun, as it does by 
those of the Moon. (16) 

UJRVASi : ( Taking off her hands , and going away a little) 
Victory, victory to Your Majesty ! 

King : Welcome to you, O fair lady ! ( Seats her on the 

same seat as himself J) > 
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Citra : Is (our) friend living in happiness? 
King: It has, indeed, just come to me. 
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and I have, therefore, come in close contact with his body, like 
a loving wife. You will not, indeed, regard me as officious. 

Vidu : What, has the Sun set on you even here? 

King : ( Looking at Ur vast.) 


Citra : Friend, she has no reply to make ; now listen to 
a request of mine. 


If you (now) touch this body of mine because I am 
given you by the Queen, with whose permission did you, 
at first, steal this heart? (17) 


Vidu. : Madam, what is there in heaven worth remember 
ing ? There is neither eating nor drinking ; all that is done 
that fishes are imitated with unwinking eyes. 


King : I am all attention. 


Citra. : I have to wait upon the divine Sun in the hot 
season which follows the Spring. My friend, therefore, should 
behave in such a way that this dear friend of mine might 
pine for heaven. 
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King : Good lady ! 




The heaven is full of indescribable pleasures; who 
can make one forget it ? But (rest assured that) Puru- 
ravas, not accessible to any other woman, would be her 
slave. (18) 


Citra. : ( Smiling ) Now that you are united with my friend 
(the King), I should rather make this request to you. 


[Exit, with a bow to the King.] 


Vidu. :I congratulate your honour on the fulfilment of 
your cherished desire. 


King : This is, indeed, the height of my prosperity. Mark 


W 

My friend, I am not so much blessed by securing the 
overlordship of the earth, marked by there being (just) 
one royal umbrella, and by any edicts being coloured with 
the (rays of the) jewels in the coronets of the feudatory 
princes, as I am to-day by having secured the loving 
vitude of the feet of this lady. (19) 


UrvaIsI : I have not the ability to say sweeter things than 

this. 


King : (Holding Ur vasi by the hand.) O wonder ! the at- 
tainment of one’s cherished desire produces contrary effects I 


Citra. : I am beholden unto you. Friend Ur vasi, give 
me leave to go with a firm heart. 

UrvasI : (Embracing Citralekha) Friend, pray, do not for- 
get me. 
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The very same rays of the moon gladden my limbs; 
the same arrows of Love are agreeable to me : All that 
was disagreeable, as if, through anger, has been, O lovely 
lady, rendered agreeable to me owing to my union with 
you. (20) 

Urvas! : I have offended Your Majesty by taking a long 
time to come. 

King : No, not so. 

Happiness that comes to one in the wake of misery 
is all the more delightful ; for the shade of a tree is parti- 
cularly refreshing to him who is oppressed by heat. (21) 

Vidu. : Sir, we have (sufficiently) enjoyed the rays of the 
Moon which are charming at night-fall ; it is now time for 
you to retire to the bed-chamber. 

King : If so, show the way to your friend. 

Vidu. ; This way, this way, your ladyship. 

( They turn round ) 

King ; Fair lady, this is now my ardent desire. 



Urvas! : What is it ? 

King : Formerly, when my cherished desire had not been 
fulfilled, the night passed as if prolonged hundred-fold ;• if it 
extends to the same length (now), when I am united with you, 
I shall be, O fair-browed one, so blessed ! (22) 1 




[Exeunt omnes .] 


End of Act III. 
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ACT IV 

{Enter CitralekhS, uneasy in mind, and Sahajanya.) 



I : 

I 

Sahajanya : ( Looking at Citralekha) Friend, the expres- 
sion of your face, which resembles a withering lotus indicates 
r the uneasiness of your heart. Tell me, then, the cause of your 
i sadness. I wish to share your grief. 

Citra. : I am filled with great anxiety on UrvasTs ac- 
count, as there is (for me) in engagement of attending on the 
divine Sun here, in the order of the turn of service which the 
Apsarases have to perform. 

Saha. : 1 know your love for each other. What next ? 

Citra. : Then in order to ascertain how she has been 
faring all these days, I stood in contemplation and came to 
know of a great calamity. 

Saha. : ( Anxiously ) What is it like? 

Citra. : UrvasI, it appears, repaired to the .Gandhama- 
dana forest for sport, taking with her her love-companion, the 
royal sage, who had entrusted the responsibilities of the go- 
vernment to his ministers. | 
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Saha. : That is indeed enjoyment (worth the name) 
which is had in places like that ! What followed ? 


Citra. : There Urvasi got angry (with him) because the ; | 

royal sage gazed for a long time at a Vidyadhara girl named 
Uday avail, who was playing on the sandy bank of the Ganges ■ j 

by raising hillocks of sand. * § '! 

Saha. : That is quite possible. Intense love is, indeed,, 1; 
intolerant; what next? I; 

Citra. : Then, not accepting the apology of her husband, | 
and with her mind stupefied by the curse of the preceptor, 
she entered the forest, sacred to Kumara, which ought to be 
avoided by women. Just after her entry, her form was chang- jj 
ed into that of a creeper standing on the out-skirts of the forest | 

Saha. : There is nothing, on the whole, which fate may jj 
not bring under its influence ! Alas ! That this dire calamity 
should suddenly befall that attachment ! What is the state of 
the mind of the royal sage now ? 


Citra : He passes days and nights in that very forest 
searching for his beloved. Moreover, by the appearance of 
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these clouds which cause uneasiness even to those who are 
happy, he will be subject to a great misfortune. 

Saha. : Friend, such noble forms are not doomed to suffer 
misery for long. There will undoubtedly turn up some means 
or the other for the re-union, brought about by someone’s favour 
(as an antidote against the curse) . Come along, then, let us 
wait upon the Sun-god who is about to rise. [Exeunt.] 

End of the Pravesaka. 

( Enter the King dressed as a madman .) 

King : You wicked demon, stay, stay ! Whither are you 
going, carrying my beloved (with you)? Ah! He has flown 
up into the heavens from the summit of the mountain, and 
is showering arrows upon me. ( Observing closely.) 

This is a fresh cloud quite ready (to pour down) 
and not a haughty demon girded in armour ; this is the 
rain-bow, and not an (archer’s) bow, drawn to its -utmost 
length ; this again is a sharp shower of rain and not a 
volley of arrows, and this here that shines like a streak 
of gold (on the touch-stone) is lightning and not my be- 
loved Urvasl. (1) 

( Pondering ) Where indeed could that beautiful lady, 
(lit plantain-thighed) have gone ! 

May it be that she is standing (near me), but con- 
cealed through her supernatural power, on account erf 
anger ; (that cannot be, for) she cannot be angry (with 
. . me) for a long time. May she have flown up to heaven* 

ft £ 
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— but (this cannot be, for) her heart is affected with love 
towards me. Even the enemies of the Gods cannot carry 
her off from my presence. And yet she has become quite 
invisible to my eyes. What (a sad) fate is this ! (2) 

(. Looking at the quarters; with a sigh.) Alas! Misfor- 
tunes never come singly to those on whom Fortune has turned 
its back. For, 

On the one hand, this extremely unbearable separation, 
from that beloved has befallen me all of a sudden ; while: 
on the other, the days must be very delightful, on account 
of the intensity of heat being removed by the advent of. 
fresh clouds. (3) 

(i Smiling ) In vain, indeed, am I neglecting the growing 
torment of my mind. Since even the sages say that the King 
is the cause of (i.e. maker of) time. Why, then, should I not 
countermand the rainy season? But no, (since) these signs 
of the rainy season are (the only insignia that are) doing me 
royal honour at present. How so ? 

The cloud, charming with the gold of the streaky of 
lightning, is the beautiful* canopy. The chowries of their 
sprouts are being waved (over me) by the Nicula trees. 
The peacocks, shrieking out more loudly owing to the close 
of summer, are my bards ; and the mountains, bearing 
down torrential rainwater, are the traders presenting to 
me abundant wealth. (4) 

Well, what is the good of praising my own paraphernalia? 
I will, in the first place, search for my beloved in this forest. 
{Looking) Alas, here is something like an aggravation of my 
suffering, as I make up my mind (to look for her); since 

This fresh Kandall-plant, with its flowers having red- 
dish streaks (on them), and with water inside, reminds 
me painfully of her eyes, full of tears through anger. (5) 

How should I trace her ladyship as having gone in a 
particular way ? 
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(' Walking about and looking , joyfully) I have found out 
a mark from which the path taken by the irascible lady may 
inferred. 


This is, doubtless, her breast-garment, dark-green like 
the belly of a parrot, and marked with drops of 
which, as they fall, carry with them the red paint of 
lips, (the breast-garment) of that lady having a deep 
navel, and which dropped down as she walked with falter- 
ing steps through anger. (7) 

( Observing closely ) What ! This is only fresh green grass 
with the Indragopa insects thereon. Whence, then, shall I get 
any tidings about my beloved in this lonely forest? ( Looking ) 
Ah ! here perched on a stone in the rocky soil emitting vapour 
on account of the showers of rain, 


O peacock, having white corners of the eye, did you 
see, in this forest, my beloved who has a prominent neck 
and long eyes ? She is a sight to see ! (9) 

How now ! He has commenced dancing without giving 
me a reply. What possibly may be the cause of his joy 
( Contemplating ) Yes, I see it. 

Owing to the disappearance of my beloved, his thick 
and beautiful plumage, ruffled by a gentle breeze, has 
come peerless. What would this peacock have done, if 
the abundant and beautiful 
charming hair, decked with 
loosened in sport, were in 


If that fair-limbed lady were to touch with her feet 
the earth, there would be seen in these forest-regions, the 
sands wherein are showered over with rain, the line of her 
beautiful foot-prints, marked with red lac, and sunk 
hind (towards the heels) owing to her heavy hips. 


(. Approaching ) I shall just enquire of him. 


A pea-cock, whose tail buffeted by the strong 
wind, looks at the clouds, with his neck raised high up 
full of notes. (8) 
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‘Vy'ell, I will not surely ask him who takes delight in the 
misery of others. ( Turning round ) Here is a cuckoo, with 
her passion inflamed by the close of the hot season, perching 
on a branch of the Jambu tree. This species is very clever 
among the birds. I will just entreat her. 

Lovers call you a messenger of the god of Love ; you 
are an unfailing missile accomplished in taming the pride 
(of women) ; either bring that beloved to me, or take 
me, O sweet warbler, quickly to the place where that 
beautiful lady may be. (11) 

What did your ladyship say — “ How did she go away 
leaving you who are so much attached to her ? ” Let your 
ladyship hear — 

She was angry ; but I do not remember to have given 
her cause for offence even once. Surely, the ascendancy 
of youthful women over their lovers does not stand in 
need of any deviation from faithful love (on the part of 
their lovers, for them to be angry). (12) 

How now ! She is engaged in her own business, thus cut- 
ting short our conversation 1 

It is rightly observed that the distress of others,* even 
if it be great, is not painful, since disregarding the re- 
quest of me who am plunged in misery, she (i.e. the 
cuckoo) has proceeded, blinded by passion, to taste the 
fruit of the Rajajambu tree, about to ripen, as if it were 
the lower lip. (13) 

Even though such is the case, I cannot be angry with her, 
as she has a sweet voice like that of my beloved. Let me get 
away from here — ( Walking about and listening) Ah, there Is, 
on my right, the sound of anklets indicating the treading of 
the feet of my beloved. I shall just proceed thither. ( Turn- 
ing round) Ah, alas 1 

This is not the twinkling of anklets, but the cooing 
of the royal swans, whose hearts are filled with a longing 
for the Manasa lake, on seeing the quarters darkened by 
clouds. (14) 

Well ! Before these birds eager for the Manasa lake fly 
up from this lake, I shall obtain from them some news about 
my beloved. ( Approaching ) O King of the acquatic birds l j 
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You will go to the Manasa lake 
the lotus-stalk, your provision for the journey, to be taken 
up again. First save me from grief by giving me news 
of my beloved ; (for), to the good, the business of a sup- 
plicant is more important than their own interest. (15,) 

Inasmuch as he looks up, he seems to say — , I did not 
notice her, as I was eager to go to the Manasa lake.’ 

If, O swan, my beloved with curved eye-brows was 
not seen by you on the bank of the lake, how could you, 
O thief, steal away (i.e. imitate) her entire gait, wherein 
the steps are sportive through passion? (16) 


Therefore, 


O swan, give me back my beloved, (since) you have 
stolen her gait : He with whom a part (of the stolen pro- 
perty) is detected, must restore the whole of what is 
claimed. (17) 

(Laughing) It has flown away out of fear thinking that 
I am a King, the chastiser of thieves. ( Walking about ) Here 
is a Cakravaka bird in the company of his mate ; I shall just 
enquire of him. 

Filled with hundreds of desires, O Cakravaka , here 
does this warrior King, separated from his beloved hav- 
ing wheel-like round hips, ask you. (18) 

What, he asks, — 4 Who are you ? ’ It must not be so. Sure- 
ly he does not know me, 

Whose maternal and paternal grand-fathers are the 
Sun and the Moon, and who is chosen as a husband, of 
their own free will, by both Urvasi and the Earth. (19) 

What, he remains silent ! Well ! I will taunt him 
— When the person of your mate is screened even by the 
leaf of a lotus in the lake, you consider her to be at a 
. distance (from you), are filled with anxiety and go on 
wailing. Such is your fear of separation on account of. 
your fondness for your mate ; and yet such are your feel- 
ings, averse to (giving me) news about my beloved, 
wards me, who am (actually) bereaved of my beloved. (20> 
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In every respect my fortune is shining in 
versely to me. I shall move on to another place. 
at the next step) Well, I shall not go. 


Pausing 


This lotus, with the bees humming inside, arrests my 
motion, resembling as it does, the face of that lady, pro- 
' ducing the hissing sound when the lower lip is bitten by 
me. (21) 

Well, I will prefer a request to this bee, which is resting 
on the lotus, so that I may not have to repent after I go 
away from this place. 

j 

O bee, give me some news about that lady with be- 
witching eyes. ( Musing ) Or rather, that beautiful lady 
of mine has not at all been seen by you. If you had 
experienced the sweet fragrance of her breath, could you 
have ever fixed your love on this lotus? (22) 

But let me go. ( Turning round and looking about) Here 
is a lordly elephant, in the company of his mate and with his 
trank resting on a branch of the Nipa tree. I shall have some 
news about my beloved from him. (Observing) Or, rather, I 
should not make haste. 

Let him first taste the twig of the Sallaki tree, brought 
to him by his beloved mate in her trunk — the twig which 
has only recently put forth sprouts and which has juice 
fragrant like liquor. (23) 

(Waiting for a while) Ah! He has had his meal. 
Well, I shall ask — O lord of the herd of elephants, who 
are under the influence of rut, did that lady, who is al- 
ways in her youth, ever stand in the range of your far- 
reaching sight, — she who is the lunar digit among young 
ladies, whose hair is decked with the Yuthika flowers, and 
who is charming to look at? (24) 


( Joyfully ) I am comforted by this sweet and d 
ing which tells me that you have seen my beloved, 
entertain greater love for you owing to our mutual resem 
blance. ■ . * . 


! 
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May you live happily 1 I now take my leave* ( Looking 
' about him) Ah, the mountain named Surabhikmdara, which 
is particularly delightful, is in sight. It is a favourite (resort) 
of the nymphs. Can it be that the beautiful lady would be 
found out on the land lying at the foot of the mountain ! 
(Walking about and looking ) Alas ! as a result of my sins, 
•even the cloud has become destitute of lightning. Still I shall 
not return without questioning the mountain here. 

O mountain with extensive slopes, has that lady, 
whose breasts have little space between them, whose joints 
are well-turned and who has beautiful hips, resorted to 
this forest-region which is the possession of Love? (26) 

What, he is silent 1 I fear he cannot hear me, being at a 
distance. I shall go near him and then ask. ( Walking about) 

O Lord of all the mountains, was that lady beautiful 
in all her limbs, and separated from me, seen by you in 
this forest-region ? (27) 

(Listening, with delight) What, does he say that he saw 
her in the very order of my words ! May your honour also 
hear something more pleasant than this. Where then is my be- 
loved? (Hearing the same words behind the scenes) Alas! 
This is but an echo of my words emerging from the mouth of 
a cave. (Gesticulating disappointment) I am exhausted. I shall 
first enjoy the breeze blowing over the waves, sitting on the 
bank of this mountain-river. My mind is delighted at the 
sight of this stream, even though it is turbid with fresh rain- 
water. 


; I 


They call me the lord of kings ; you, (too) are the 
lord of elephants ; the stream of your rut is uninterrupted 
and broad ; my charity to the supplicants is equally alike 
(i.e. uninterrupted and liberal). From among the gems 
of women, Ur vas! is dearest to me as this mate is dearest 
to you in this herd. You resemble me in everything; 
but may you never experience the pangs of separation 
from your beloved ! (25) 
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Well, I shall prefer my request to her. ( Folding his 
hands) 

0 proud lady, what fault, however slight, do you 
detect in me, — who have fixed my affections on you, who 
speak sweet words, and whose mind is averse to any 
deviation from faithful love, — that you forsake (me), your 
bondman? (29) 

Or it is a real river ; for Urvasi will not surely proceed 
to meet the sea abandoning Pururavas. Well, good fortunes 
cannot be obtained by sorrowing. I shall just go to that very 
place where that lady with beautiful eyes disappeared from 
my gaze. ( Turning and observing ) O joy ! I have found a 
trace of her track. 

This is that red Kadamba plant, a blossom of which, 
indicative of the close of summer, although rough on ac- 
count of the filaments not being fully developed, was used 
by my beloved as an ornament for her hair. (30) 

(Seeing) Let me pray for some news about my beloved 
this antelope, squatting here — 

Who, with his dark variegated colour is, as it were* 
a glance cast by the Sylvan Beauty for the purpose of 
observing the splendour of the woods, (31) 

(• Observing ) Why, indeed, has he turned his face in an- 
other direction, as if disregarding me? ( Looking ) 

The female deer, approaching him, is obstructed by 
the fawn, which sucks her breasts ; and this one (viz. 
stag) with his neck bent, and his gaze fixed on 
else, is looking at her. (32) 


Since this one, having me waves 
brows, the row of frightened birds for the (jingling) zone, 
trailing the foam like a garment loosened through anger* 
is moving on in a crooked manner, avoiding the many 
interruptions, I feel sure that this one is that inexorable 
lady (Urvasi), transformed into a river, (going with un- 
even steps and constantly brooding over my lapse). (28) 
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O.Lord of the herd! 

Did you see my beloved in the forest? I will tell 
you a characteristic of hers ; listen : she, too, glances grace- 
fully just as your mate with her large eyes does. (33) 

What, he has turned away his face towards his wife, 
ignoring my words altogether ! It is but natural. The reverse 
of fortune is an object of contempt ! I shall go away from 
here — ( Turning round) 

( Gazing ) What, indeed, can this be, of a deep red hue, 
in the crevice of the rock? 

Surrounded with lustre this cannot be a piece of the flesh 
of a deer killed by a lion ; may it be a spark of fire ? But 
then it has rained just now. ( Observing closely) 

Ah ! this is a jewel having the redness of a bunch 
of red Asoka flowers, to take up which the Sun is, as it 
were, endeavouring with his hands (rays) stretched 
forth. (34) 

It captivates my mind. I shall take it up. Or 

That beloved herself, in whose hair scented with the 
Mandara flowers, this (gem) is fit to be placed, is diffi- 
cult for me to secure ; why, then, should I soil it with 
my tears? (35) . , 

( Behind the semes) Child, take it up, take it up. 

This is the Sangamariiya jewel, produced from the red 
lac applied to her feet by the Daughter of the Mountain 
(viz. Gauri). When worn, this brings about union with 
one’s beloved before long. (36) 1 

King : ( Listening ) Who indeed is this that directs me 
thus? ( Looking into the Quc&rters) Ah, it is some revered sage, 
leading the life of a deer, who takes pity on me. Revered Sir, 
I am obliged to you for your advice. ( Taking up the jewel), 

fa. ^ f 
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( Walking about and looking ) Ah, why is it that my pas- 
sion is roused at the sight of this creeper though it is destitute 
of flowers? Or, it is but proper that she should gladden my 
heart. For this 

Slender one (creeper) on account of its leaves being 
wet with rain-water, appears as if its lower lip has been 
washed with tears ; on account of its having ceased to 
put forth flowers owing to the lapse of its (flowering) 
Season, it is, as it were, void of ornaments ; destitute of 
the hum of bees, it seems as if it resorted to silence 
to anxiety ; thus, it is, as it were that irascible lady, who, 
after having spumed me when I fell at her feet, is 
filled with remorse. (38) 

I shall just enjoy the delight of an embrace with 
(creeper) that resembles my beloved. ( Embraces the creeper .) 


* (When enters Urvasi at that ve\ry place.) 

King : ( Gesticulating the sensation of touch while yet his 
eyes are closed ) Ah ! my body is comforted, as if by a contact 
with the body of Urvasi ; yet I cannot believe in this. For, 


Whatever I first believe to be pertaining to my be- 
loved, turns out to be something else the next moment 
I will not, therefore, open my eyes all at once, even 
I have discovered my beloved by her (peculiar) 
touch. (39) 

(Gradually opening his eyes) What! It is forsooth, my 
beloved. 


Urva&i : (Shedding tears) Victory to my Lord ! 


If you would bring about my union with that lady 
who has an exceedingly slender waist, (and) from whom 
X am separated, I shall then make you my crest-jewel, as 
t§iva makes the young moon (his)'. (37) 
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=g^5fi l ^ 

King : While sinking into the darkness caused by separa- 
tion from you, O slender one, I have luckily recovered you, 
as a dead man regains consciousness. (40) 


UrvasI : With my sense-organs concealed within, I wit- 
nessed the state of Your Majesty. 

King: I cannot understand what you mean by your 
“with my sense-organs concealed within/" 


URVAsi : I shall explain. In the first place, however, may 
Your Majesty be pleased to excuse me for having reduced 
you to such a condition, when under the influence of anger, 


King : Blessed lady, you need not propitiate me ; at your 
very sight, my soul together with its internal and external senses 
is gratified. Tell me, how your ladyship could stay so long, 
without me. 

UrvasI : May Your Majesty listen. The divine Karti- 
keya, having taken the vow of perpetual celibacy, settled upon 
the bordering region of the Gandhamiadana, called Akalusa y 
and laid down this rule : 


King : Which one 


UrvasI : ‘Whosoever lady enters this region shall be trans- 
formed into a creeper, and will not be freed from that form 
except with the help of the gem produced from the feet of Gauri/ 
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With my mind stupefied by the curse of the preceptor, and 
forgetting the rule of the deity, I entered the forest sacred 
to Kumara, without accepting your entreaties. Immediately 
after entering, I was transformed into a vernal creeper. 

King : Everything is explained (now). 

How else could you, who used to think that I had 
gone on a journey, when I was only sleeping in the bed 
out of exhaustion due to sport, bear, O beloved, a long 
separation from me? (41) 

i 

I have regained you by virtue of this gem, having learnt 
from a sage that it was the means of reunion with you, as 
(already) related by you. (Shows her the gem.') 

UrvaSI : O, it is the Sangamamya jewel ! Hence it was 
that I recovered my former self as soon as I was embraced by 
Your Majesty. (Taking the jewel , she wears it on her head.) 

King : Fair lady, stand thus for a while. 



This face of yours, covered over with the flashing 
redness of the gem placed on the forehead, bears the 
beauty , of a lotus reddened by the morning Sun. (42) 

UrvaSI : It is long since you came away from Pratisthma , 
The subjects will be finding fault with me ; come, then, let 


us return. 
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King : As your ladysliip desires. 


Urvasi : How does Your Majesty wish to go? 


King : A lady with a sportive gait, carry me to my 
residence on a new cloud made into a balloon, possessing 
banners in the form of the hashes of lightning, and ap- 
pearing beautiful with fresh paintings in the form of the- 

rain-bow. (43) [Exeunt omnes .]■ 

End of the Act IV 
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ACT V 


( Then enters the Vidusaka in high glee.) 


Vidu. : It is a happy event that my dear friend has re- 
turned, accompanied by Urvasi, after having enjoyed himself 
for a long time in the forests sacred to the gods, such as 
Nandana. Now he governs the kingdom, gratified by his Sub- 
jects with various complimentary presents. He has nothing 
wanting except an issue. To-day being a particularly 
sacred day, after having bathed along with the queens at the 
confluence of the worshipful Ganges and the Jumna, he has 
just entered the royal tent. While, therefore, his honours 
toilet is being performed, I shall be the first one to share the 
perfumes and flowers (intended for him). (He turns round.) 


(Behind the curtain) 


Alas ! Alas ! the gem, which is worthy to be placed in 
the crown of the dearest wife of His Majesty, which was 
hp ing carried by me, after having placed it on a casket of 
palm-leaves, covered with a piece of silken cloth, has been 
snatched away by a vulture, mistaking it for a piece of flesh. 
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trepft-Sf : i ^ 

Vidu. : ( Listening ) A great calamity ! That crest- jewel 
called Sangamamya was highly prized by my friend. Hence 
it is that his honour has left his seat and is coming in this 
very direction without finishing his toilet. 

(Then enters the King { with his attendants in excitement .) 

King : 

Where is that thief of a bird, bringing down death 
upon itself, which has committed this the first theft in 
the house of the (very) person who is a protector? (1) 

Kirat! : Here it is, hovering round, as if drawing lines 
in the sky with the gem, its golden chain held in the point 
of its beak. 

King : I see it. 

Carrying the gem with its chain of gold, pendant 
from its beak, and moving rapidly in circles, this bird 
describes a circle of the lines of its (the gem’s) red hue, 
resembling the one traced by a fire-brand (whirled 
round). (2)' 

What should be done now ? 
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Vidu. : ( Approaching ) No mercy (should be shown) in 
this case ! The offender must be punished. 

King : You have observed rightly. The bow, the bow,, 
please ! 

[Exit the Yavarn, the keeper of the bow. 

King : Friend, the bird is not visible. 

Vidu. : That punishable devourer of corpses (i.e. vulture) 
has gone in the southern direction. 

King : ( Turning round and looking) It is now visible. 

This bird seems to provide an ear-ornament to the 
face of the Quarter, by means of the gem with its lustre 
spreading about, as if with a bunch of Asoka flowers. (3) 

( Enter the Yavcmi * bow in hand.) 

Yav. : My Lord, here is the bow with the hand-guard. 

King : What is the use of the bow now ? The devourer 
of raw flesh (i.e. the vulture) has passed beyond the range 
an arrow. For, 

The excellent gem, carried far away by the bird, ap- 
pears like Mars, attached to a piece of a dense 
at night. (4) 

(. Looking at the Chamberlain) Latavya, let the chief Police 
Officer be ordered, in my name, to search for that thief of a 
bird when resorting to its roosting-tree at night. 

Chamber. : As Your Majesty commands. 

Vidu. : Your honour should now sit down. Where can 
the robber of the gem go, so as to escape punishment at your 
hands? 
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King : (Sitting with the Vidusaka.) 

My liking for the gem snatched away by the bird is 
not due to its being a gem, but to the fact that it was 
by the Sangatnamya , O friend, that I was united with 
my beloved. (5) 

Vidu. : Yes, you have already told me so. 

(Then enters the Chamberlain with the jewel and 
m arrow.) 

Chamber. : Victory, victory to Your Majesty ! 

That condemned bird fell down from the sky toge- 
ther with the crest-jewel, having its body pierced by your 
might transformed into this arrow and having (thus) 
met the desert for the offence. (6) 

( All gesticulate their astonishment .) 

Chamber. : To whom may I give this gem, washed with 
water ? 

King : Kiratii, purify ! it in the fire and keep it in a casket. 

KiratI : As Your Majesty commands. [Exit with the 
jewel] 

King : Latavya, do you know to whom this arrow be- 
longs ? 

Chamber. : It seems to have a name inscribed on it, but 
my sight is not able to discern the characters. 

King : Then bring the arrow to me. 

(The Chamberlain does accordingly; the King , reading 
to himself the letters forming the name, exhibits the delight of 
having an issue.) 

Ghamber. : Meanwhile, I shall attend to my duties. 

[Exit.] 
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qspftsf: I 

Vidu. : What is your honour thinking of ? 

King : Listen, in the first place, to the (letters forming 
the)' name of the killer (of the bird). 


( Reads out.) 

■This is the arrow of Prince Ayus, the son of Aila,. 
and bom of UrvasT, an archer, and the destroyer of the: 
lives of the enemies. (7) 

Vidu. : ( With delight) I congratulate you upon your hav- 
ing a son. 

King : Friend, how is it? Except on the occasion of ’the 
sacrificial session in the Naimisa forest, I have never been 
separated from UrvasT. Nor did I (ever) notice any distinct 
sign of pregnancy; whence could there be the birth (of a 
son)? However, 

In those days her body only appeared to have the 
nipples of her breasts (rendered), dark, and the face pal- 
lid like a leaf of the Lav (ill creeper and the eyes lan- 
guid. (8) . 

Vidu. : Let your honour not attribute all the qualities of 
mortals to celestial women ; their doings are concealed (from 
us) by their supernatural power. 

King : Let that be as you say ; but what possibly can 
be the reason for her ladyship’s concealment of her son ?, 

Vidu. : For fear that the king may grow cold towards her, 
(thinking her to be) grown old ! 

King : Enough of jesting ! Just think out. 
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King : Usher them in both, without delay. 

Chamber. : As Your Majesty orders. 

{Going out, re-enters with a boy carrying a bow in his 
hand and a female ascetic,.) 

Chamber. : This way, Your Holiness. 

( All turn round.) 

Vidu. : ( Looking ) May he not be the same K$atriya boy 
whose crescent-shaped arrow it was which hit its mark, the 
vulture, and which was marked with his name ! Besides, he 
resembles you so much ! 


( Entering ) 


Chamber. : Victory, victory to Your Majesty ! My Lord* 
a female ascetic, who has come with a boy from the hermitage 
of Cyavana, wishes to see Your Majesty. 


King : It may be so. Hence indeed, 


My eyes, fallen on him, have tears welling in them * 
my heart feels parental affection, and my mind is serene. 
I wish, giving up all patience, to clasp him closely with 
my limbs overcome with tremor. (9) 


Chamber. : Revered lady, please wait 


{The female ascetic and the boy wait 


King : Mother, I bow to you. 
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Tapasi : Noble Sir,’ may you be the perpetuator of the 
Lunar race. (To herself) O, the relation of father and son 
as existing between this royal sage and Ayus is clearly seen 
without being told (by anybody). (Aloud) Child, bow to 
your father. 

(The boy folds his hands in reverence with, the bow still 
placed between them.) 


King : May you live long ! 

Boy : (To himself) 

If such is my affection (for him) on merely hearing 
that he is my father and I am his son, what must be the 
(intensity of) love towards their fathers, of those who 
have been brought up in their laps? (10) 

King : Revered lady, what is the object of your visit? 


TapasI : May Your Majesty listen. This Ayus of long 
life was, for some reason or the other, entrusted to my care 
by UrvasJ, as soon as he was born. The rites such as the 
J Makar man (ceremony of birth) and others which are pres- 
cribed for the son of a Ksatriya were all performed in his case 
by the holy Cyavana. On the completion of his (Vedic) 
studies, he was taught the science of archery. 

King : Indeed he has had a (worthy) guardian. 

TapasI : As he went out to-day with the sons of the sages 
to fetch flowers and sacrificial fuel, he acted against the rules 
of the hermitage. * * 1 " ■ h 
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Vidu. : (Anxiously) How was it? 

TapasI : As is reported, a vulture, when perching on the- 
top of a tree with a piece of flesh, was aimed at (and killed) 
by him with his arrow. 

( Vidusaka looks at the King.) 

King : What next ? 

TapasI : On hearing of the occurrence, the holy Cyavana, 
commanded me thus — ‘ Return your charge.’ Hence I want, 
to see Queen UrvaspL 

King : Then let your revered ladyship take a seat. 

( The female ascetic sits on a seat brought to her.) 

King : liatavya, let UrvaS be called. 

Chamber. : As Your Majesty orders. [Exit.] 

King : ( Looking at the boy) come, come, child. 

They say that the touch of a son gratifies the whole* 
body ; gladden me, therefore, by coming to me at once,, 
as the ray of the moon does the moon-stone. (11) 

TapasI : Child, please your father. 

( Going up to the king , the boy clasps his feet.) 

King : ( Embracing the boy and seating him on the foot~ 
stool) 

Child, salute without hesitation, this Brahma&a, who ia 
the dear friend of your father. 
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Vidu. : Why will he be frightened ? He must have known 
a monkey while he lived at the hermitage. 

Boy : (Smiling) Sir, I bow to you. 

Vidu. : May all be well with you ! 

(Then enter Ur vasi and the Chamberlain.) 

Chamber. : This way, this way, your Majesty ! 

Urvasi : (Looking at the boy) Who indeed is this one 
with a bow, seated on the foot-stool, with his fore-locks being 
tied personally by the King?( Seeing the female ascetic) Oh! 
it is my (darling) son Ayus as indicated by (the presence here 
of) Satyavati. He is considerably grown up ! 

(Turns round.) 

King : (Looking at Urvasi) 

Here comes* your mother intent on gazing at you, and 

wearing a breast-garment wet with the oozing of milk out 

of love. (12) 

Tapas! : Come along, child, go forth to meet your mother. 

(The boy goes forth to receive Urvasi) 

Urva^I : Mother, I make my obeisance to you. 

Tapas! : Child, may you be highly esteemed by your 
lord!: : : 
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Boy : Mother, I bow to you. 


UrvasI : ( Embracing the boy with his face raised up) 
Child, may you ever give satisfaction to your father ! (Ap- 
proaching the King) Victory to Your Majesty l 


King : Welcome to you who are (now blessed) with a 
son ; sit here, please. ( Offers half of his seat) 


(UrvasI sits down. All sit down in their proper places.) 


Tapas! : This Ayus, who has gone through a course of 
instruction, is now (of an age) fit to wear an armour. I have, 
therefore, returned my charge to you in the presence of your 
lord. Hence I want to be given leave to go. My duties in 
the hermitage would be interfered with. 


UrvasI : Having seen your ladyship after a long time, I 
am all the more desirous (of your company). I cannot allow 
you to depart ; (at the same time) it is improper to detain 
you; your ladyship can go to meet (us) again. 


King : Mother, (please) convey my respects to the re- 
vered Cyavana. 


Tapas! : Be it so.* 


Boy: Venerable lady, if you are really going back, you 
will please take me also to the hermitage. 


King : My dear boy, you have passed through the first 
stage of life. It is high time for you to enter upon the second. 
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TapasI : Child, obey the words of your father. 


Tapas! : ( Smiling ) I shall do so. 
you ! [Exit-] 


King : Blessed lady, 


With the excellent son born of you, I am the foremost, 
of all fathers, as Indra is, with (his son) Jayanta born 
of Pauloma. (>14) 


(Recollecting something, Urvasi weeps.) 

Vim. : Why, indeed, has her ladyship become tearful all 
of a sudden ? 


King : ( Anxiously ) 

When I am exceedingly delighted on account of my 
having secured the perpetuation of my race, why have 
you, O fair damsel, begun to weep, rendering superfluous 
.the wearing of the necklace, by your tears flowing along 
your' full and prominent breasts? (15) 

(Wipes off her tears.). 
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UrvasI : May Your Majesty listen ; at first I had forgot- 
ten it at the sight of the son. Now, at the mention of the 
great Indra, the condition (imposed by him) troubles my heart. 

King : Say what that condition is (like). 

UrvaSI ; Formerly when my heart was captivated by Your 
Majesty, I wias ordered by the great Indra— 

King : What was the order ? 

UrvasI : ‘ When that royal sage, my dear friend, beholds 
the face of a son born of you, you should come back to me. 
Thereupon, through fear of separation from Your Majesty, I 
secretly entrusted him, as soon as he was born, to the care 
of the venerable Satyavaffi in the hermitage of the revered 
Cyavana, for the acquisition of learning. Thinking that he, is 
(now) capable of serving his father, she has to-day returned 
to me my son having long life. Thus far, therefore, is my 
stay with my Lord ! 


( All gesticulate sorrow.) 
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King : ( With a sigh) O, the opposition of fate to (hu- 
man) happiness ! 

When 1 am just consoled by my securing a son, there 
comes, all of a sudden, this separation from you, O slender- 
waisted lady, like the lightning-fire to a tree, whose suf- 
ferings due to heat have been allayed by the shower of the 
first cloud. (16) 

Vidu. : So this incident has led to a series of misfortunes! 
Now I believe your honour should put on a bark-garment and 
; repair to a penance-grove. 

| , UrvasI : Unfortunate that I am, Your Majesty will con- 

sider me, too, as having achieved my object when I .(now); go 
to heaven after getting back my son who has completed his 
j education. 

King : Fair lady, do not say so. 

Bependance, wherein separation is so easy, is not 
' able to do (i.e. leaves no scope for doing) whatever is 

i desired; (therefore,) abide by the order- of your master. 

After entrusting the kingdom to your son, Ayus, I, too, 
will repair to the woods in which herds of deer roam 
about. (17) 

Boy : Father should not harness a young (untrained) bul- 
lock to a yoke (hitherto) borne by an ox. 
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King : My dear boy, 


(Bring me) the materials of worship for him. 

Urvasi : ( Taking up the said things) Here are the mate- 
rials of worship for the holy sage. 

{Then enters Narada.) 

Narada : Victory to the raler of the middle world (viz. 
the earth) ! 

King: {Taking the materials of worship from UrvasYs 
hands and offering) Holy sir, I bow to you. 


A scent-elephant, even though a cub, overpowers 
other (ordinary) elephants ; the poison of a young ser- 
pent is very deadly in its effect ; a king, though young, 
is competent to protect the earth : this pre-eminence en- 
abling one to discharge one's duty comes from nature alone 
and not from age. ( 18 ) 

Latavya, say to the ministerial assembly in my name — 
‘ Let preparations be made for the installation of Ay us/ 


Chamber. : As Your Majesty commands. 


[Exit, sorrowfully 


{AU gesticulate that their eyes are dazzled.) 


King : {Looking at the sky) Whence is there a flash of 
lightning when the sky is fair? 


Urvasi : ( Observing ) Ah ! it is the holy Narada. 


King : Yes, it is the revered Narada, who 


With his mass of matted hair tawny like the streaks 
of gorocand drawn on a touchstone, and with his sacred 
thread pure (white) like a digit of the moon, looks like 
a moving wish-granting tree having golden branches, with 
the beauty of decoration accomplished by means of the 
best of the wreaths of pearls. ( 19 ) 
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XJr v A si : Revered sage, I make my obeisance to you. 
Narad a : May the couple never be separated I 


King: (to himself) Would that this were so! (Aloud, 
embracing the Prince) Child, bow to his holiness. 


Boy : Holy Sir, Ayus, son of UrvasS, salutes you. 

Narada : May you live long I 
King : Be pleased to take this seat. 

( Narada sits accordingly ; all sit down after Narada .) 
Narada : King, listen to the message of the great 

King : I am all attention. 


Narada : Indra, who knows (everything) through his di 
vine power, advises you who have made up your mind to 
tire to the forest — 


King : What are his orders ? 


Narada : “ A war between the gods and the demons is 
imminent as predicted by the sages who have knowledge of 
the past, present and future; and your honour is our ally, 
skilled in warfare ; you should not, therefore, give up your 
arms. As for UrvaS, she shall be your rightful wife as long 
as you live.” 


Urvasi : (Aside) Ah, a dart is, as it were, extracted 
my heart. 


King : I am dependant on the Lord of 
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Indra should render service to you, and you, too, 

should fulfil his desires ; (for) the Sun enkindles the fire, 

and the fire the Sun, with his heat. (20) 

( Looking up at the sky) Rambha, bring hither the mate- 
rials for installing Prince Ayus as heir-apparent, got ready by 
the great Indra himself. 

{Enter Nymphs with the said materials in their hands.) 

Nymphs : Revered Sir, here are the materials for the 
installation. 

Narada : Let the long-lived one be seated on an auspi- 
cious seat. 

Rambha : Come here, my boy. {Seats the Prince.) 

Narada : ( Having poured out the contents of the pitcher 
on the head of the Prince) Rambha, finish the rest of the cere- 
mony. 

Rambha : ( Having done as directed) Child, salute the 
holy sage and your parents. 

( The Prince bows in appropriate order,.) 

Narada : May all be well with you ! 

King : Be the foremost man in the family 1 

UrvasI : May you win the heart of your father ! 

( Two bards behind the scenes) 




Narada : It is but proper. 
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May you be worthy of your father by your virtues 
which are esteemed by the people, as the divine sage Atri 
was worthy of Brahma, the moon of Atri, Budha of the 
moon, and His Majesty of Budha ! In your exalted fa- 
mily, all the blessings have already been realized 1(21) 

Second : 

Royal Glory, divided between your father, who stands 
at the head of the exalted, and you, of virtuous conduct 
and of unflinching courage, appears all the more to ad- 
vantage, like the Ganges with its waters distributed bet- 
ween the Himalaya (who is the loftiest of the lofty) and 
the ocean (who keeps within his limits and has undis- 
turbed gravity ) . ( 22 ) 

Nymphs : ( Approaching Urvasi) We congratulate you on 
your son having attained the dignity of an heir-apparent and 
on your not being liable to be separated from your lord. 

URVAsi : This good fortune is common to us all. ( Taking 
the Prince by the hand) Come, child, salute your eldest 
mother. 

(\The Prince moves from his place.) 

Narada : Wait, you can go to her ladyship presently. 

The splendour of the installation of your son Ayus 
as heir-apparent reminds me of Mahasena when he was 
installed commander-in-chief by Indra. (23) 

King : How can he fail to be a worthy person when 
Is thus favoured by your holiness? 

Narada : What more good should Indra do to you ? 


First : Victory to the Heir-apparent ! 
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King : If lodra is pleased with me, what further can I 
wish for? However, let there be this — 

( Benedictory stanza) 

| May there always be, for the welfare of the good, a union 

I between (the goddesses of) Wealth and Learning, who are 
I opposed to each other — a union which is difficult to be met 
1 with in one place ! [Exeunt omnes.\ 

End of Act V. 
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ACT IV 

( Behind the curtain, an Aksiptikd song introducing 
Sahajanya and Citratekhd. ) 

Distracted owing to separation' from her dear friend,, 
the female swan wails out, in affliction, to her friend, on 
the surface of the lake, the lotuses wherein have expanded 
at the touch of the rays of the Sun. (1) 

( Then enter Sahajaynd and Citralekhd.) 

* ClTRA. : (On entering , looking at the quarters , with a 
Dvipadikd song) 

A pair of female swans, tender-hearted and over- 
whelmed with grief for a friend, is [seen] distressed on 
a lake with eyes flooded with tears, (2) 

(Hereafter a Jambhalika song.) 

A pair of female swans, tender-hearted and over- 
whelmed with grief for a friend, is [seen] distressed on 
a lake, bathed in continuous tears. (3) 

(Hereafter a Khandadhard song.) 

With her mind tormented by anxiety, and yearning 
to meet her friend, the female swan roams about on a 
lake, charming with full-blown lotuses. (4) 

(Behind the scenes , an Aksiptikd song to introduce 
Pururavas.) 
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The lord of elephants, who displays the change that 
has come over him on account of madness due to sepa- 
ration from his beloved, enters the forest, with the fore- 
part of his body being decked with the flowers and tender 
leaves of trees. (5) 

{Picking up g clod of earth and running to hit with it. 

Afterwards, looking at the quarters with a Dvipadikd song.) 

A young swan, with his heart full of grief for his 
beloved, with his wings fluttering and with eyes drenched 
in tears, is pining on the lake. (6) 

{So saying, he drops down senseless ; rising up again 
with a Dvipadikd song, and sighing.) 

I thought that some demon was carrying away the 
fawn-eyed lady, while it is only the cloud, glossy-dark with 
fresh lightning, that is showering. (7) 

{Afterwards a Carcan song.) 

O cloud, you that have screened the face of the quar- 
ters with your dense showers, restrain your anger (to- 
wards me), being ordered to do so. If I see my beloved 
while wandering over the earth, I shall put up with what- 
ever you will do. (8) * 


{A Carcan song.) 

The wish-granting tree is dancing in a number of' 
charming ways to the accompaniment of the songs of the 
bees intoxicated with fragrance, and the playing of musi- 
cal instruments (in the form of the sweet notes) of 
cuckoos, with the clusters of its foliage shaken by the 
wind that is blowing. (9) 


ft. R 


{With these words, he dances.) 
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APPENDIX I 
(A Bhinnaka song after the Patha.) 

Separated from his beloved, (and hence) very much 
distressed, full of the grief of separation and extremely 
languid, the lord of the herd of elephants (roams about) 
with feeble steps in the mountain forest bright with 
flowers. (110) 

( Then turning round with a Dvipadikd song, observing,,, 
with delight.) 

( Afterwards a Khandaka song.) 

Grieved (owing to separation) and ardently longing 
to meet his beloved, the lordly elephant, the conqueror of 
his enemies, wanders about hurriedly, wondering in his 
mind. (11): -v; ? .■ , 

(A Carfari song after the Khandaka .) 

O peacock, I entreat you : tell me if, while wandering 
In this forest, 'you saw that beloved of mine. Listen— 
she has a face resembling the moon and a gait like that of a 
swan ; you will (be able to) recognize her by these cha- 
racteristics ; (hence) I have told you. (12) 

(Sitting down after the Car carl song ; folding his hands.) 

{ With the Carcafi song , gazing.) 

(Afterwards the KhurakaJ)' 
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UK 

The lord of elephants, living in the Vidyiadhara forest, 
wanders about, measuring the sky (as it were, by his size), 
with a flood of tears issuing (from his eyes) on account 
of grief, and the joy of his heart far removed. (120 

(A Carpari song after the Khuraka.) 

Hullo ! 

O you charming cuckoo, sweet warbler, wandering at 
will in the Nandana forest, if you have seen that beloved 
of mine, O Cuckoo, tell me (about her). (14) 

{Dancing to the tune; approaching with a Valantika, and 
kneeling) 

Madam, 

( With a slight turn occupying the Vamaka position.) 

(In the sky) 

Let your ladyship sit at ease ! Let us depart at once. 
.( Rising and turning with a Dvipadika song and gazing) Ah, 
there is the sound of anklets indicating the treading of the 
feet of my beloved, to the south, of the forest-line. I shall just 
go there. ( Turning ) 

With his face withered on account of separation from 
his beloved, his eyes bathed in continuous tears, his gait 
unsteady owing to unbearable grief, his body consumed: 
by the intense and growing torment, and his mind still 
more afflicted,- the lord of elephants roams about in the. 
forest. (15) ' ' 
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( Thus he sings the six divisions of the verse according 
to the Kakuhha mga.) 

(Then looking at the quarters, with a Dvipadikd Song.) 

Separated from his beloved mate, consumed by the 
fear of intense grief, with his eyes flooded with tears, the 
lord of elephants wanders about afflicted. (16) 

(Sitting, sings a Careen.) 

Q Swan, why do you conceal it ? (Banting and rising 

up,) 

(A Carcan song) I have discovered it by your imitation 
of (her) gait (Approaching with a Carcan song ; and fold- 
ing his hands)' 

(A Carcan song again) Who taught you this charming 
gait? (Surely) you must have seen that lady languid on ac- 
count of her heavy hips. (17) 

(A Carcan song again. After reciting the verse ‘ 9 

etc,, observing closely with a Dvipadikd; and laughing.) 

(Afterwards a Kutilikd with a Mallaghati and Carcan ) 

The lord of elephants, maddened on account of sepa- 
ration from his beloved, roams about in a forest, which 
is charming owing to the rustling (of leaves) and the 
cooing (of birds), and in which .beautiful trees have put 
forth leaves and flowers. '(IS) 

\A Carcan song after the harmony of music and dancing.) 

O Cakraviaka bird, with a colour like that of Goro- 
canS, tell me if you have not seen the young lady sport- 
ing in spring-tide. (19) » 
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(Approaching with a Car carl song, and kneeling.') 

(Thereafter the Ardhadvicaturasraka posture .) 

The young swan sports on the lake, with passion, 
with his intense love being heightened at every step. (20) 

( Approaching in the Caturasraka posture and folding 
his hands.) 

( with a Kutilikd). (There roams about the lordly ele- 
phant) in the forest, tormented by the separation from his 

mate. 

(.4 Mallaghati)—-mth the bees inflamed on account of 
the smell (of his rut). (21) 

( Standing in the fithamka posture and looking) 

I ask you, tell me, O best of elephants, that have 
- felled down a big tree with a sportive blow, did you see 
my belovedt, who far excels the beauty of the moon, cross- 
ing your path? (22) 

(Afterwards a Khemdikd song.) 

Engrossed in his own activity and digging the earth, 
with his hard hoofs out-stretched, see, the courageous 
boar wanders here and there, lurking in the dense 
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(Hereafter a Carcarl song.y 

Show me my beloved, O mountain, having streams 
bright like the slabs of crystal, having a chaplet of mani- 
fold flowers, and charming on account of the sweet songs 
of the Kinnaras. (24) 

( Approaching with a Carcarl song and folding his hands,) 
(Afterwards a Kuiilikd.) 




Be pleased, O dearest lovely river, having with you 
agitated and merciless birds, and who are yearning for the 
banks of the celestial river (Ganges), and who are re- 
sounding with the humming of a swarm of bees. (25) 


(A Char can song after the Kutilika.) 

The lord of oceans dances sportively with his limbs 
in the form of clouds — (the lord) having for his uplifted 
arms the waves lashed by the eastern gale, having for his 
ornaments swans, birds and saffron-coloured conch-shells, 
and for his raiment blue „ lotuses which are full of ele- 
phants and sharks, and keeping time with his hands in 
the form of the dashing of the waves against the shore. 
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^ 1 

The rainy season newly set in coops up the ten quarters 
and pervades them. (26) 

{Approaching with a Car carl and kneeling) || 

(A Car cm Song*) 

Raise me up from the ocean (of the grief) of sepa- I 

ration, if you have, in the course of your rambles in the 
forest lovely like the sky, seen the celestial beauty, languid 
on account of the weight of her hips, having piump, pro- 
tninent and fully developed breasts, who is ever youthful, 
who has a slender body and a gait like that of the swan and 
eyes like those a fawn. (27) 

After 

The lord of elephants, attached to his Moved, with 
his eyes bathed in tears and his face withered, wanders J 
about in the forest,' distressed. (28) * slj 

•i 

{Approaching with a Dvipadikd, gesticulates acceptance .) j 

Look here, Oh creeper, I am wandering about with an 
absent mind ; if through good luck I recover her, I shall 
undoubtedly take her away from the forest and shall 
never again allow that cruel lady to enter it. (20) 


{Approaching with a Car carl song, he embraces the 
creeper,, then enters Urvasi in that very place.) 
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(Hereafter a Car carl Song.) 


Roaming about in the forest on your account and 
weeping, I repeatedly asked the peacock, the cuckoo, the 
swan, the bee, the elephant, the mountain, the river, and 
the deer. (30) 


(A Car carl song.) 


United with his consort, with his body decorated 
the hair that stood on their ends (through joy) the youth- 
ful swan sports about, having obtained a balloon in 
accordance with his desire. * (31) 


(. Exeunt to the accompaniment of the Khandadhdrd song,} 


End of Act IV 
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Act 1 

St. I. This is a benediction in conformity with the con- 
vention of Sanskrit dramatists ;- this st. is technically called 
Hindi. [ See Appendix. ] Cf. Kat; ‘ ^f: JTtftratiW 


Construe : A ^r% sng : > qfaFt.t’SR # 

51^: spR#P): (=*) 1 3?: gggft: 1 

w. %T+n%#n55t+r: wsj: sp. ) 

in the Upanisads. The term is used with 
reference to the Upanisads because chronologically, and even 
as regards subject-matter, they stand at the end of the whole 
Veda literature. Generally speaking, however, the term 
Vedanta is used for one of the six orthodox systems of Hindu 
philosophy or ^tjprs with the great Ssankaracarya as its chief 
exponent. For the use of the word in the sense of 

Upanisads, Cf. Br. S. 6. B. * 3?R!% STRra; 

3TRSRR WlrWi J I 2. 1, ‘ qmti SM 

SfrlH’ II 2. 1 etc. tpj^wr gw? i the one pervading 

soul : the chief philosophical idea of the Upanisads is that God 
is one and all-pervading, jpw is so called because he dwells 
in the body. See the derivation of Purusa as given by Yaska : 
“gw grow gfopr; g??#*r s ^c^^f^^gwipraFf' >” Nirukta 
II. 3. 1 and also the following Vedic quotation : — 

WlUR 3, WRTSM fefeu, ’ , ^ 

w ^ g?f g^T ^ » . 

— T. S. 10. 11. 3 & S’ve. Up. 3. 9. 

Read the following Vedanta passage where Lord £iva is 
called and gw— “ V# HWf W- % ?r f^lR : 

?? ” ( Atharvasiropanisad ). few 

( See prose order ) ; the Lord is said to remain without space 
to occupy after having pervaded the whole world ; cf. 

ft. n . . ' . 


fejdt I RV. X 90. 1. heaven and earth; 

originally dual of the word n. ; cf. Rang : ‘ 

*TRM ' cf. ‘ »^TRt d^lr %’ Amara. $wc, 

from root |?t 0 to rule; with the addition of the termination =R, 
technically fg f^:, the ruler ; the word is also derived, 
perhaps rather far-fetchedly, from 3^, to pervade ; cf. Rang ; 
' ^o^tRrTISr ST^cT fcftW-, I 3T&[%: 3OTFTr 

§c#^l ’ explained by Kat. as ‘ ;r f§r?r^r 31OT1 i^Rr droit 

*r ( Bah. Comp. ) OTTO: |’ This adj. suggests that the term 
Isvara is applied only to -Lord Siva. ( In this connection it 
might be noted en passant that the names of fsiva in almost 
all Indian temples end with the word Isvara ; cf. 50%^:, 

etc). See Rang: ‘ tfOTimTOE: 1 ...f^T 

I rT^T t^TFT: ^RTRFftW ’ s^TT^ f*K- 
5TOTO ftlOTWN-Ikd dMdtfr adtOTfdl’ See also 5jt 

|5IR: 1’ Amara I. 32. OTOTT5R: =3FOTLPT: 

( Kat. ) = ( Rang. ) Note the following dissolution : — 

dfd ?ict OTT%. I OTT^3T^*lfw ^Mfst OTTO^T: I The 
word Isvara is such that it is literally true with ref. to Lord fsiva, 
because he is the ruler ( cf. above fg fi% ) of the whole 
world. 31TO = SFtT# ( Kat. ) ; = ( Rang ) ; in the heart. 

35§j:, tTTO$TO£: 1 One desirous of liberation from the cycles of 
birth and death. ( Des. noun from root to release). 
fOTTflOTr«in^W:, cf. Kat. ‘fid Hid I : MPriOT': W dTddf 1: 1 1’ 

By those ( gggs ), who restrain their vital airs ( for the sake 
of concentration as laid down in works on Yoga. ) ssjroj:, this 
word also is primarily used with ref. to fsiva. cf. Kat. ‘ ?rtt 
fiScflft I SSIcOT: ’ I cf. ‘ 5#T%# ¥flir: 

^ OTIdfi: I Amara I. TOTOT. 36. is explained in 

two ways ; see Rang : iwd t^OTTTOTig^: dTOTPTT *rTO3f(Sr: OTT 
S55¥T: garo: l.-.dST TOTTF *TTO: %7T fRTOdT-Rf S5W I 
affidPIMT fc^t: In the first interpretation, the word tJpT is 
taken in the sense of UTIH ‘ attainment,’ while in the second, the 
word #T is used in its rather technical sense of ‘meditation.’ 
Kat. explains the comp.in a slightly different way: ‘f^t ^TOPft’TT 
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cPfref: %: gsw according to which the 

translation will be ‘ easily obtainable by those who offer constant 
devotion. ’ Rang, notes a reading (while trying to show how 
the ?TFfr is ) in which the word ^ajTSJ, without a 

visarga is joined to etc. See Rang: “qgj 

gsw* i 

i ;; It is surprising that this rather interesting 
reading should remain unnoticed. 

R:§RHRT, it should be noted that the correct dissolution of 
this compound word is overlooked by .many; and some wrongly 
explain the word as 'that to which nothing is superior, or that 
from which true happiness results/ This is certainly wrong. 
The word is included in the long list of irregular compounds 
noted by Panini and should be explained as 
'the final beatitude’ cf. Kat.: 

1 9 Pan. 54-77. For the meaning of 
read the following from the 

As pointed out above, the stanza etc. is what is 

conventionally known as the Nandi, which is defined in the 
following oft-quoted stanza of M&trgupta 

\\ It means that the srF^t, besides 
contaimng a benediction or a salutation, should also contain an 
allusion to some essential features of the plot of the play. The 
which contains such an allusion, is called ; cf. the 
following stanza from ^T^for quoted by Rang : 

3T TO $m\\” 

Students of Sanskrit know that the in Sanskrit dramas 
contain a benediction or a salutation without a single exception, 
but it is rarely that they are suggestive of the plot. In fact, commen- 
tators are at great pains to show the of the particular 

Nandi, on which they happen to comment. It certainly does credit 
to their ingenuity and learning, but it often appears rather pedantic 





and the least critical. Our too, is not an exception to this 
rule and we are told both by Katayavema and Ranganatha, 
more pedantically by the latter, that Pururavas, the hero of the 
drama, is alluded to by the Stanza etc. cf. Kat : “ 3^ 

PWR-- JpRelT *iW 

tjstt ^7% I f?r: I pswr prci% i^i ^n«w/ ( Tait 

Sam. 1.3. 7.1 ) ‘siw *lf 

3TWt ’ i 3#TT 

jqTn°Ic?rpf 1 ” The above passage will clearly bring out the 
rather far-fetched nature of such attempts: because Pururavas 
& UrvaSi happen to be mentioned in Vedic passages, therefore 
the clause %~ <p% g...3ng: etc. is made to convey an allusion to 
the hero ! Also cf. Rang : “ 77^4^^^ I %?P%- 

«ETR]%1 211^ ) <; 3FdT *n% I 

?r m( ap%sf^i%:Tli u ’ fRi ^ ^ « wi'wrr-ibw 

firqpiRi <pi^ i prr |RT sfa: i #rrr 

wp^eR; few *n%: wi 3T«TR#Trr- 

g55¥T: gSR: |. 3iW- 

T^PTFWt 5 ^ ^ijyTflTcS^r *ff WTRRT Ffc&PIFT 3P 

I'Ji iM Rg *fs#ricT I ’ We can see even here how Rang, 
is driven to the necessity of giving a remote meaning like 3RF 
neighbouring regions, and for so doing he has to summon the 
help of a ko'sa called ; and yet, though the word SRT is 

somehow explained, the first member of the compound remains 
merely hanging ! Ranganatha’s explanation, however, has the 
merit of being complete in its own way. 

This stanza, with its high spiritual tone, indicates that 
Kalidasa was primarily a Siva-worshipper. All his dramas 
begin with an invocation to Siva. He is, however, free from 
sectarian intolerance as can be seen from his Raghuvamsa 
(X. 16 ff.), where he praises Visnu and from Kumara. (II.4. ff.) , 
where he praises Brahma as the supreme God. 

After the ?n^ff follows the HtSffqRJ. ( See Appendix II ). 
These dramatic preliminaries are well summarized in the 
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following ' cP <JjT OTP fRhTOi; I $*FT 

II ” ^psiR:, the stage-manager, cf. Rang. qur 

H?r *psfp% qrangswr «rrp^E stq&Rfrfr liw. i frf^ ' 

cRHfl PTc^itisr^ i n’ cf . “The 

name ( ^qR ) appears to be derived from that of an exhibitor 
of dolls and paper-figures..., which are still exhibited and 
made to dance.. .and form even now the only dramatic perfor- 
mances of village populations.” — Pandit, Notes p. 5. The 
qualifications of the Sutradhara are detailed in the following 

passage from rrigSR:-— ' 1 

1 

-~wm sratxfir =q i gongor)^: t^pqRf fprrt it ’ 

qqRTfWgRR., qw has various meanings : — ( 1 ) ' dress ’ or 
‘ dressing up’ cf. ‘ 3TT5Rr%4t SRiqRR I ’ -Amara. 

(2) The stage or W 1 !^. cf. “ ...qqR g WOT I *1*# 
%T quoted by Mahesvara in his commentary on 
Amara II qgsqqit. 99. cf. also * tr^fl g qrpsq OTRtRfPOT I ’-Wj- 
#qq quoted by Rahganatha. ( 3 ) The curtain; cf. the famous 
quotation “ qqR RPPOTPT I ” given by Rahganatha. Here, 
however, the word could rightly mean ( 4 ) The tiring-room 
behind the curtains, where the actors are dressed up for the 
stage, cf. Rang. “ RTR I ‘ arqRqppH- 

P. 2. qjRq, this is the term with which the Sutradhara 
addresses his stage-attendant styled as Pariparsvaka. cf. Kat. 
‘ nrftwr RW q£: I qH-* ?$5RlftoiT qTTOT fFOTOTOT I ’ Also Rang 
' rrTRq: PIIOTEIOTT- OT-' I ’ The etymology 

of the word is interesting: cf. q|*R on Amara I. q|3qqq 14. 
‘ TTTRf : I %[TFtRRW I ’ ; the also 

gives the word' qpN> ’ along with jtirr, which confirms its 
derivation from the root Jgsj. The word qpt also is used in the 
same connection ; cf . ‘ sjjrqRT q€t ?,% qpf pFPT I ’ — D. R. 

Ill 7. This term was used only in connection with an Arya, 
whose chief characteristic is his forbearing temperament (q^or). 
RIRTW (See Appendix II ). OTR, a courteous term of address, 

_ 
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especially with reference to the Sutradhara. cf. the following 
quoted by Rang. ‘ in# infer: 1 5 JFmFFS:, 

sing, used for plu; lit. ‘ compositions, which are represented 
(on the stage)’ — Pandit, notes p. 6. cf. Kat.’s explanation: 
* SRfeFsr: 9#t: ’ 

the title of the drama. There are two ways 
of grammatically explaining this form : — ( 1 ) 1%OT: ( SWl; ) 
=5 % srftfFF f^: spt: fwTi4#TH. i 

being a Dvandva comp., is capable of having the termination 
fn as given in Pan 4. 3. 88. See below expl. No. (2 ). Also cf. 
Kat. “ feOT =q ft ITRSE 

( Pan 4. 3. 88 ) ^ mm- I 
ps[qRr: I ” Wilson’s translation ' The Hero and 

the Nymph ’ appears to follow the same explanation. He 
points out that few properly means ‘ heroism ’ and then goes 
on to say, “ there can be no doubt, therefore, that by a poetic 
license heroism is here put for hero, and the compound is of 
the Dvandva class, in despite of the grammarians. ” — •* Theatre 
of the Hindus’ p. 196 f. n. ( 2 ) {qfffer sjffcn sfefr fewtf # I 
( comp. ) 3n%fFT ftf I Acc. to 

Pan 4. 3. 88 the termination f?r ( 15 ) can be added in case of 
formations like Dvandva formations like 

and formations coming under the category of 
It might appear that comps, like 

■RWtfeft cannot come under this rule, as gg compounds only 
are actually mentioned therein. But is an ST lf^FT 

( See Sid. Kau. 1668 ) and is wide enough to include the case 
wWmfhH, Prof. Shastri ( notes p. 2 ) quotes Jayaditya ( on 

SFWlClNT I ’ in support of the same. The latter explana- 
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is practically very little difference between a Nataka and a 
Trotaka. It can at the most be said that a Nataka may have 
any rasa as its dominant sentiment, while a Trotaka must deal 
only with ^IFC ; cf. Rang. ( after quoting from S. D. ) J gTgi 

q yiKlfcfrfflP Tft* 1 * 

srit: I SPRsi 4133^ > ” ( Rang. ) Instead of 

Kat. seems to read which he explains as Wl 

®!T#TaR[ (1) ewk % W cTHX^ 0 )• „ For „ the definition of 
3 ^ see the following stanza :— fom 
an# ^cT WfT- 11 fox is a term of h on° ur » is 
generally used in the plural ; cf . Rang: >£*4 1 

( 2 ) the word is explained in a slightly different way ; cf . Rang. 
3TP& Will: 1 ^ 

p. 2. St. 2. Construe: (| srt: ), iwftg 4T ^TT%^TK, 

ferm. spritlr: wifa-- 33d 1 ( «n% / 

the word means 1 one, who has a request to make, 
‘a suppliant.’ m sjfer w 3^1 By the word the 

Sutradhara wants to request on behalf of the actors of the drama 
that they all are anxious to serve the audience with^the best of 
*w ahhinona.’ cf. Kat. on smftf, WH 
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out of regard for the good hero of the play.’ cf. Kat. 
* I ’ miwt-tffiW: (Kat.) sfrr%mrm, the 

name stands free of any honorific appellation, cf. Kat. — 
jr^r4i4 ,( fl^iird , WOT%sf^ etc. Mark the poet’s politeness in 
introducing himself. Contrast with this the attitude of Bhava- 
bhuti — 4 siinirm %fr 1 3m mrefcr dctrof ugs# is 

( 3^. I. 2 ) %rrn( =fT^n Kat. ) ‘literary composition.’ The 
significance of every phrase in this stanza is well brought out by 
Kat.. in the following:—' ' 30 ?% rnTf^ri^TOWfarr- 

^BFfT 5RRff I ?I5 i SS ) 5^F!gl : rR'r^c 3 T ; f ; r f?dT • 'hlk^WW- 

’Tfetrcrarret. etc., this speech behind the curtain is dropped by 
one ms. ; the dramatic effect, however, of this sudden cry of 
distress is too valuable to be lost. 

WlWtH, after the request made in srofirs etc., i feft o nqf , 
of female ospreys; the cry of a fTO bird is peculiarly significant 
of distress and helplessness, f^r is a very timid and tender bird, 
fond of frequenting watery places; it is called in Marathi 
andffelfl in Gujarati. Cf. Kalidasa fSoQcf 50:1’ 

Raghu. XIV. 68. After this speech. Rang, reads the stanza 
*MHf etc. which we have incorporated in a foot-note to 
the text. The stanza appears to be unnecessary. In the first 
place, many mss. know nothing about it ; in one Ms. there is a 
glaring contradiction: for it first reads ‘ «n«'W ’ 

and then this 3fl# is imagined to be vfiR ! By no 

stretch of imagination is it possible to follow how a learned person 
like the Sutradhara will be represented by the poet as mistaking 
an arpferc; for a qr-frRTfR (the warbling of cuckoos). Dhananjaya 
( D. R. III. 16. ) quotes this st. to illustrate fepTcnf or one of 
the angas of the tPEcntRT; his reading, however, is different: 
-%55RT...ft?Pl: for 3Pf:. We do not, therefore, look 

upon it as genuine. ; - 

Sri 3^ Construe: TOISr^ gWf, 

fira#RFTr, 1 srar: mr: 

1 ( ). . ( 



3^: 3'^r 2FFTT: ?iT I The story of Urvasl’s birth from 
'the thigh of sage Narayana is variously related. Indra, jealous 
of the penance which Nara and Narayana were practising, sent 
some beautiful nymphs to seduce the sage. Narayana, however, 
by his supernatural powers, produced a damsel, viz. Urvasl’ 
whose excellent- beauty made the celestial nymphs run away 
through shame. This story is further referred to in the course 
of this drama. Cf. * ^tf^ ?sF! T^FWW^FRTsrrftrat 

SMT sflfecFF: ®Fw. I ’ ( P. 10. 1. 22 ff ) Prof. Max Muller 

thinks that the story of Urvasl is merely a mythological repre- 
sentation of the grand phenomenon of the Dawn followed by 
the Sun; says he, “Thus— ‘Urvasl sees Pururavas’ meant ‘the 
-dawn is gone ’ ; ‘ Urvasl finds Pururavas again ’ meant ' the Sun 
is setting. ” ( Chips, Vol. IV. p. 103 f. ) 

Wm, ( ) cfPT l Nara and Narayana' 

-are always mentioned together in Hindu mythology. Originally 
both of them were known as authors of Rgvedic hymns. They 
were later identified with Arjuna and Krsna: Man and God; 
they were also represented as practising penance at the Badari- 
kairama, a famous place of pilgrimage in the Himalayas. 

“does not here mean ‘the wife of a god’, but the 
female of a god, a goddess”. (Pandit, notes p. 8) 
refers to Kubera, the Lord of Wealth, and not to S'iva. g tRgffi 1 — 
— Kat. taken prisoner. This is technically 

known as a 1 % form, according to ‘ fWfeiqpT l’ 

( Pan. V. 4. 50 ) tfTfitqq, i ’ ( 31 ° 3340 ). Ka&ka 

explains the use of F%rfhus— :< 3>rwr cK I W f 

i iw: ^cff tqwrr t w# 
w ^ferOTiiw^FT w '-R^rfcr i srpr- as: 

if gsrftt i spfpraicf » aifresin. « sritedft 

^.i .....\ i affdi%r%crr u ... ” 
Cf . also : f xr 3 pf 

pRR i i %?r dfor 

< 3P?dfT^;r%’ 55Wf% | ’ ( 

vol. I, p. 939 ) f%3 is a form used to denote that a thing, which 
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is not something else, becomes or is looked upon as that other 
thing. This sense need not necessarily be understood to be 
metaphorical, as will be abundantly clear from the example 
sret TO Tct The restriction of the use of fNr to its metaphorical 
sense ( e. g. etc - ) d « es not 

gppm to be contemplated by earlier grammarians, spfopf, 

spit#*. I 3^1 WH., piteously cries gut for help or 
a helper. *R°t ! ’ ( W. ) The reading Wl, though 

giving a good sound-effect is not to be preferred, because the 
cry of the nymphs was not ‘ wr’ but was for help or rescue, 
as is clear from their words TftxPTjj fftrUerg... ’ . this, 

that you see entering on the stage ( Pandit ). 




The word is generally used in the plural. Cf. ‘mm 
3gScrere t: »’ (rnt a ). The tUW offers an interest- 

ing etymological explanation of the word: ‘ajtg 

dWKW'StS^ir ( 'fra 0 45. 33 ). 
The Apsarases are supernatural beings and are said to be the 
daughters of Kasyapa and Arista : ‘ <WWi' ^51 

srftstw 3 *wt Sfl 1 * ( 66 * 48 ‘ 9 >• 

They are regarded as the courtezans of gods and are endowed 
with mysterious powers; they can carry things to heavenly 
regions ; themselves being unseen ( by a power called ) 

they can visualize things. 


1 With this speech of the Sutradhara, the ( See 

!; Appendix II ) or the Prelude ends. This introduces the drama 

by means of a dialogue between the Sutradhara on one side and 
1 • the Nati or a stage-attendant ( qTftgpfe ) or the Vidusaka on the 

I other. This dialogue is intended to announce the author and 

I ” the title of the play and to start the action by means of some 
| dramatic device. Sanskrit dramatic theory knows of five 

| different types of the OTRJRH • 

| W aWRlfor* » ’ ( S. D. VI. 33 ). The MtdWMI in 

our play is of the spfcnfRFT type according to fee which 

defines it as ‘ I sMWiRteMl 





f!cf : 11’ ( III. 11 ). [ This very type is named ‘ 

by faww ( S. D. VI. 38. ) ] With the words ‘here comes... a 
character’s entry is suggested by the in such a 
The gjfsrrc’s words ‘ 


OTTO} nofisqn I ’ introduce 
the nymphs who are entering the stage with their cry for help. 
Cf. c atpn^pfr i ’ ( Kat. > 

The iUdid«il in the Sakuntala also belongs to the same category. 
Cf. ptf ^i%qr l ’. Dramatically such an- 

entry is very effective and immediately arrests the attention) 
of the audience. 

Kalidasa’s Prastavanas are usually very short and effective. 
In this one also we see how in the beginning the ‘ srpffl-CT: 5 in- 
die audience are courteously addressed, and requested to pay- 
close attention to the representation of the play, the name and! 
the author whereof are already announced. Presently a cry 
behind the scenes rouses the curiosity of the spectators. They 
are immediately informed by the Sutradhara that the Apsarases- 
are crying for help, and with their entry the play begins. 

[ The dominant feature of the plot of the Vikramorvaslyam 
is the love between Pururavas and UrvasI and its consumma- 
tion in the birth of Kumara, their heroic son. In the first act 
we see the beginnings of this love, or to use the terminology of 
Sanskrit Dramaturgy, the Bija ( the Seed ) of the plot is here 
sown. The hero and the heroine are introduced to the audience 
in a very romantic setting, and the slow, at times impercepti- 
ble, beginning of their love is represented by means of skilfully 
arranged dramatic incidents. 

The nymphs now enter the stage with their piteous appeal 
for help and meet Pururavas, who is just returning after offering 
prayers to the Sun. Learning from the Apsarases how 
UrvasI and her friend Citralekha were captured on their way to 
Svarga, by the demon Kesin, the king at once starts for the 
rescue of the fair captives. The nymphs slowly wend their way 
to the Hemakuta, where they were to await the King’s return. 
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They soon espy his ‘deer-emblazoned’ chariot. Then enter 
the King and Urvasl, the latter almost unconscious, supported 
by Citralekha. Urvasl slowly recovers and soon comes to 
know of her benefactor. Here begins an ardent appreciation 
of each other or the ‘ WfFFfm ’ of love, as Katayavema puts 
it. A drive with Urvasl in the same chariot towards the 
Hemakuta ‘ shoots: ecstasy through every fibre’ of the King. 
The skill of the dramatist is here noticeable in his subtle 
delineation of love’s progress. Citraratha, the Gandharva. 
King, now arrives and congratulating Pururavas, conveys to 
him Indra’s invitation to visit heaven. The Apsarases depart 
with Citraratha. One more romantic incident brings the 
action of Act I to a close. While Urvasl is flying up, her 
is caught in a * straggling ’ creeper ; Citralekha mischie- 
vously delays helping her, which gives the King one more 
opportunity of having a pretty long view of Urvasl. Citralekha, 
in the meanwhile, proves ‘ a friend in need ’ and they all fly up, 
leaving the King all absorbed in thoughts about Urvasl. 

This resume of the incidents in Act I will show that it 
concerns itself with the first phase of the love between ‘ the 
hero and the nymph ’. The poet does not concentrate on the 
portrayal of character in this act ; he throws casual suggestions 
about characters other than Pururavas. We see him here as a 
hero, gallant and chivalrous, who is at the same time free from 
•egotism. A descendant of the Moon, he appears to retain 
some of the romantic elements so natural to his pedigree. His 
is what may be called ‘ love at first sight ’. At each step he is 
getting more and more enamoured of Urvasl. He first 
admires her exquisite beauty, is disposed to think that the 
SageNarayana could not possibly have created her, blesses 
the jolting of the chariot which gives him Urvasl’s delightful 
-contact, and finally feels a void in his life the moment she flies 
up to the aerial regions. The dramatist has very skilfully 
•depicted this steady rise in the King’s feelings towards Urvasl. 
The ekavall incident adds a touch of pleasing romance to the 
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action, which is further heightened by the mischievous pranks of 
Citralekha. Towards the close of Act I, the curiosity of the 
audience is sufficiently roused to witness what happens to our 
King, who is now well-nigh under the influence of 

M 

p. 4. w » sott 

q'fMf §*<> I A friend or partisan of the gods. 1. 5 
with a toss of the curtain. For the meaning of srq^f Cf. c 

srMkl \ 5 ( ^5Tgsr: ). Such a stage- 

direction is necessary when a character suddenly enters the 
stage; for it is a rule of Sanskrit dramaturgy that no character 
should enter or leave the stage without the audience being 
previously intimated about the same. The device is particularly 
employed when a character enters under stress of emotion 
or excitement. Cf. Rang. Cf Fd 

P. 4.16. ^fa^ TR^.. ? For the significance of the King's 
speech, cf. Pandit, notes p. 9 f* ‘What the zwm was and how 
it was performed and why, does not appear from the context.. 

Rut it is certain it meant attendance on, service .The reason 

why the King mentions his name, is that he wishes to inspire the 
Apsarases with confidence. His name is a sufficient guarantee 
that he is a friend of the gods ( ) and the fact of his 

having been to the Sun to wait upon that divinity shows that he 
has the power of travelling in the air ( FTcTO% ). The 

Apsarases are well aware who Pururavas is The King does 

not yet know who the ladies are ; hence the way he introduces 
himself to them in their distress.' 

P. 4. 1. 8. Pandit rightly points out that 

here means ‘insult', ‘ outrage' which has a more ‘aggressive 
sense than mere ( Rang. ) or ( Kat. ). 
note the construction— here is not a 

noun but a past pass,, part., though in its active sense the word 
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1156(1 wi & the boc. ( as in <£5nf SFRFgJ 

Sak). cmrawf|;5RT^r„ . Indraand other 

gods are usually represented as getting alarmed at the austerities 
■of others. Of. W l ^ ^ak. X And, 

usually they use the Apsarases as effective tools in frustrating 
such austerities. We have seen above how UrvaS herself owed 
her origin to one of such occasions. ( Cf. note on 
" e ^ c * ^ sjf5[or, ( ;>!% ) } a tender weapon — a very 

good expression suggestive of the ravishing beauty of Urvasi. 
■5R*n^aT...^PR, the obscurer of Laksmi, who is proud of her 
beauty. Sfc^t: literally means ‘that which orders back’.. .and 
itself comes forward on account of its own excellence.” 

i f 3 ^ 11 >■ ct : ^Fff wmm , i 
1 bak - 11 >• N ° te the form #fi ; nf: mm: zm: m ( the suffix 
•^according to ^ mm cfK^«r Pan. V. 2.36). 

is decidedly a more flattering compliment than 
) which is Rahg.’s Chaya for^Rii^ though 
both the renderings and are possible. *wrrf%. . . , a 
meeting, especially a meeting by chance (from ^Tj+en+root 
<q y- stPsm, a gerund in 3TK, technicaUy called or^; ‘taken 
prisoner in the manner of a captive.’ According to ‘otjth 
^ 1 (Pan. III. 4.45 ), the may be used when an otjtr, a 
standard of comparison, or the object of a verb is used as an 
smsf. Cf. Kat. srfj^tnt i otitr swifts ajip;... 1 ’ 

_ L - 20 - softer, tt: fefcrem: %?r 1 

\ Ka t^)^ The word is here used in the masc. so as to agree 
with f^PTFfa in the King’s speech, though the word is 

usually used. for bringing back ( your ) friend. 

according to ‘ gfpjW v rR ^Tt l ct I ’ ( Pan. 
II. 3. 15 ), the stock instance of which is 2TPTPT qTRf. 1. 22 

^n^RI^T, ‘ Of him, who was removed one degree from the 
Moon.’ According to mythological accounts, Budha was the 
son of Soma, and Pururavas was that of Budha, who forms the 
between the two. Cf. Kat. ‘ p- : 3Rlt swTR ^ m \ > 

It is remarkable that the nymphs were already aware of the 
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prowess and pedigree of Pururavas. P. 6. 1. 2. 
this is the place where the scene in Act I is laid, the 

old-peaked mountain, is supposed to lie to the north 
of the Himalayas. This appears to be a favourite mountain 
with Kalidasa who uses it as the final meeting place of 
Dusyanta and 6akuntala ( 6ak. VII ). For its description, 
Cf. 5[RT-5TRf% sficRISJf ^ 

i nil: — t”? ^ 

Gb<pw4d: dTOT I ( Ibid ), t&rpft, the north-eastern 

direction, which is said to be ruled over by or Lord 6iva. 
sn^'Gjn^-the charioteer, who is usually a man of advanced age 
and an experienced servant of the King, thus addresses him in 
conformity with Bharata’s canon ‘aflgqfl^Tct 

I s ( N. 6. 19.11. ). 'gbrfetg', one who had a start in 
advance. ( ’RFRTRT: arq^f SFH. > ) Name of Garuda, the 

bearer of Visnu, whose very fast speed is referred to in 
mythological stories. 3WFT: is significant, for it 

represents the demon as the more in danger for having insulted 
Maghavan, the king of gods. 

P. 6 . St. 4. construe: spft «RT: ^ 533 ? 

=eiwf%: spirSf 

=TOt ( FUEt ) ; WTF ^ ^ 

=^ii{ifa=Rr: The clouds are being pounded to dust on 

account of the chariot rushing through them with speed. Kat. 
followed by Pandit, construes epirFteltf. ( from the last line ) 
with and also with the remaining two clauses. Cf. 

Kat. ‘ ffonFBrferc T Wt^I I ’. This appears unnecessary ; 
because the clouds are pounded to dust wo# on account of 
but on account of the hard rattling of the chariot- 
wheels ; and as soon as they are pounded, they are naturally 
scattered about with equal force. The %iTFpj5 is not necessary 
for that purpose ; it may, at most, help the process of scattering, 
but it is not its cause. Cf. Rang’s. explanation: 
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note that the suffix ^ is added to express similar action 
according to * tFT liSff l ’ ( Pap V. I. 115 ). Here the 
jpan&n is ‘ am. For Rang, and Bollensen read 

which we have rejected on the evidence of mss., and 
Kat. and Rang.’s alternative reading. Moreover, it involves 
a tautology with Besides, Rang, is not able to 

make any better sense out of it ; on the contrary he practi- 
cally draws the same meaning as °^fft directly gives. 

=335^11?^: the space between the spokes ; the quick. 

motion of the wheels creates an illusion of another series of 
spokes in the spaces that lie between the spokes of the wheels. 
Here, too, ipllR'SId. need not be construed with etc; for 

it is ‘ not the %iTTFT55, but the only, that causes the illusion of 
a new series of spokes. Cf. Rang. dTSO 

I ’ the Sing, is used to suggest that each horse 

had a camara or chowrie. sdqifRT ( Kat ). With the. 

third pada %TTf^R5Rf may be construed with advantage, though 
one can do without it. The ifuiFte was so strong that 
as it blew against the camaras, they remained perfectly 
motionless, just like the in the fourth pada. Cf. Rang. 

HSFStTI \ ’ adv - evenly. 

This is one of the excellent stanzas from Kalidasa, but those 
in the 6akuntala are finer. He is very fond of giving vivid 
descriptions of what one sees and feels while speeding along 
in a chariot. Cf. qtR 35# WW crfg!pfTT 

dr. i ws ft# ^ 

ftsiijrSFITlft It £ak. I. 9. Both are beautiful 

examples of ; the 35185 in ‘ njw •ik-H-l I fid KiffivSH. ’ is 

noteworthy. 1. 14 is the Sanskrit rendering of 

Kat. gives this rendering, which appears grammatically better 
than ‘ gwnti 7 of Pandit, because sRq, is Atm. under certain 

circumstances only ( Cf. sn® l 1 Pan. I. 2. 4Gff ), 

■ none Of which is present here. Moreover, <sbto: is nearer 
to the Prakrt We fail to see how editors uniformly 
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retain g^inu%. sr^r refers to the promise of the 

nymphs to wait for the King on the peak of the Hemakuta 
SIRS is to be preferred to of Pandit, because it is the 
nymphs who had fixed the place of meeting ( and not 

fteKing who had so directed them ( pffig ), wsin:, 

a royal sage. is not used in its usual sense of a 
seer but it points to the fact that the regal duties are a religion 
to a For^ the significance of the word, Cf. 

ht. sr^it ^Pwiw' i stwftf 
% ^5 3^1: 5KF SFfftfcf gg: %sp3 II 

( Sak. 11.14 ) mark the idiomatic significance of 

^ fcre'fjKi ^qrw'Wfi': rnra m 5n?*nRrr u’ 

( di(d° ). (Rang. P. 8. 1. 1. H?«Rn~f55T.... 

this speech is attributed to ifcrar by Rang, alone. It is natural 
that a silent listener, should be the first to espy the 

approach of the King’s chariot. having a flag 

bearing ( the symbol of ) the deer. from fet; to know 

( %c?pf fT# 3W ), a symbol ; a flag. stJRvt:, a proper name 
according to Pandit. Rang, thinks that the chariot was given 
to Purfiravas by his ancestor, the Moon. Cf. ‘ I 

■'f-^hcqts.q ^ I’ 

St. 5. cf. ' 15, and 

Sak. VII. 4. qr%pfr 3 4^1 fa <gRT srw: dT: I a lotus-plant. srpfa 
^Tg: , a long eye, which is a sign of beauty. Note that the sing, 
is here used for the dual. We have in the last pada an 
Upama: is compared to a lotus-plant and the opening 

of her eyes to the blooming of a lotus at dawn. qf^Rl suggests 
that UrvasI was a 4 Rfal ) the first of the four classes into which 
writers on Erotics divide women. The <k)4si'0 thus defines 
her : ‘ f^l \ 

uTcriigTg^TRT qflFft qwir H’ The 

other reading hl^Htii') , ...9'fty^” is against the evidence of a 
majority of mss. n. dawn, daybreak. 

P. 8. 1. 17. •d-^q^a+fT^lfstcII, 3=^4 fed should be distin- 
guished from sjfcf ; it indicates the process of 

ft. v* Wf 




somewhat hard through fright or fatigue etc, ^rr a 

Sanskrit idiom, meaning ‘to regain consciousness \ «1 <$<=!< 
adv., a favourite word with Kalidasa. Cf. * 
sifrosn’ (£ak. ) #i..tr^3<^TOwrcr’ (P. 6)'^# 

( Sak. I ). As an adverb the poet uses it five 
times in the tsakuntala, thrice in the Vik., and twice in the 
Malavika. #tott, frightened; TO intensifies the sense. Cf. 
'Tgc^, TOWd. 

St. 6. suggests that Urvasl’s heart is so 

tender that it may break under fright. ‘Hence the King’s 
anxiety that she is still frightened. For if her heart continues 
throbbing long it may burst.’ For a similar idea, Cf. ‘ 3TI5ITTOT: 

TOT# pfriTOTT ^RT.qrfrt TOlfa W^l’ 

( Megh. 9 ). TOT... 3#^, the King might have seen the 

pigment owing to a slight displacement of UrvaS's garment 
over the breasts while she was unconscious; Cf. ‘tot# 
TORf# TOT: TOTOltqT: I’ ( Sak. 1.29). Apparently 
Citralekha did not deem it necessary to arrange Urvasl’s 
garment properly. fKTOTOK. is one of the five heavenly trees : 
‘wt TO[R: qT^TRRT: I TOT: W$T 5§T 3T II ’ 

( TOR 0 ). The word is m. or n ; Cf. ‘ ^Tlfc^^TRt 

I ’ ( Ff^ft ). Before St. 6. Rang, and B. read the st. 

etc. ( See foot-note to the text ). ‘That it is 
spurious is proved first by its being little more than a paraphrase 
of st. 6 and then by its being omitted by five of our Mss.. .and 
by...Katayavema.’ (Pandit) P. 10. 1. 1. TOd^TORT, TO+TO+ 
^TT causal, to compose oneself. 3WV.-R3, ‘ as if you were not 
an Apsaras ( for you are not able to compose yourself )’; Cf. 

# ngE3Ttvng^rf ?T ^TOTT&raf TOT: 1 5 ( Rang. ). Note that 
the word used is TORT, and in the sing. According to Amara, 
the word is always used in the plural ; but Kalidasa uses it in 
tire sing, thrice in the 6ak., and such usage is sanctioned: c filRTT 
#31’ ( 5RTOTW. ) 1. 5. gfjl^TO+root 
<K. is a Sanskrit idiom meaning ‘to regain consciousness.’ 
Hfft, natural state, as opposed to #g^r, change. 
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' P. 10. St. 7. Construe: 3TT^# pP 

Iwr sn^fcT ; mk nirfr.Wtf P ; 

$4 TOrg: fl%RT: fWTt ( *Rft ) ( TROTrTt ). 

tritgre: ggF^qrr , ‘ being almost free from her unconscious- 
ness’ ; 3T^f:=SFcf:^5T ( Rang. ) g3Rj5*TT, the suffix W* is 
added in the sense of ‘ a little less than ; almost/ according to 

I ” ( Pars. V. 3.67 ). UrvaS recovering 
from her swoon is successively compared to three different 
objects :— ( 1 ) to the night that is freed from darkness at the 
rise of the moon ; ( 2 ) to the flame of the evening fire which is 
almost free from smoke, and ( 3 ) to the Ganges, whose turbid 
waters are gradually clearing up. Note in this st. the grandeur 
of style, which is a special feature of Kalidasa’s poetry. 
g ^rr n^fl.-“Mark the force of this present passive participle. 

‘ That is being left/ not ipfT! ‘ left ’. The same is the force of 
gfirey qT. ” (Pandit). It should be noted how the gradual 
regaining of consciousness by UrvasI is vividly brought out by 
the employment of significant adjectives like g^PTPTT, 
and srik fiftiPir *PP- according^*) ‘ 

=4 1 5 ( 4 T° IV 3. 14 ), which gives both and UI^T and 
yKiR4i. £ fefr ? 1W : ’ ( ^° )• 

fcf Are, so called on account of its devouring 

sacrificial offerings. muddy, turbid. MfiK - -, clearness* 

lucidity, originally used with reference to muddy water which 
clears up when the dirt settles down ( 51 + root^^R^). Cf. 

' 5raflKKW* T= iawtftRKf: I ’ ( *1° IV. 21 ), and 

below I. 10. 

P. 10. 1. 11. qK t n<qff is an irregular forma- 
tion, according to ‘ 4 4(14^11 ( 4T° V. 2- 

89 ). The word ( meaning an enemy-^Rlk ) takes 

the suffix ^without change of meaning, and rp4 is substituted 
for s i g ^ T Rg . This sutra restricts the use of the word to 15?^ 
or the Veda; Cf. ^1% 5 l ? . ( fe. 3>T. ). 

thrice ten; the gods, perhaps referring to their original 



number, which, however, is usually given to be thirty-three. 
The word is variously explained: ( 1 ) c %TT % 1 * 

(. 3 #® on hi. i ) ; ( 2 ) *<jdRn ww 

gcfFi i*m mwm 7 M\ m 

mi % \ ( 4 ) sjH ( wtK ) % 1 

Wf«^Nr,,..who sees through his 5f*rFF ( divine or miraculous 
power ). The poet puts the question into the mouth of Urvasi 
in order to bring the name of Pururavas, who is h 
prominently to her notice. Kat. explains °^FTT differently: 

HlfR^r d *#^T. ‘ This is 

doubtless chintyam. 9 

1. 16. 37|^^?ng3Tf%T... note the difference between the 
import of 5WW and which means majesty, power, might. 

This brief but effective remark of Citralekha serves the purpose 
of introducing the hero to the heroine. All the praise that 
could be bestowed on the King is summed up in the two 
epithets. Compare the scene of the first meeting of the hero 
and the heroine in the Sakuntala ; though the occasions are 
different, both the heroes are introduced in the role of bene- 
factors or protectors. Urvasi is thankful to 

the demons, inasmuch as but for the outrage die would not 
have met the great Pururavas. This suggests her stoot for 
the King, as the King’s mental attitude is set forth by ‘ T^Mt % 
and his words that follow. Cf. Kat : * 3^ I 

1° Wffi it is but proper. to seduce, 

the King is referring to Urvasi’s origin; his words, 
show how he is all admiration for her beauty. 

P. 12 St. 8 ♦ Construe: 5' 

g ( SRnqfaiJjO, 5®^: JTT# % 

( JJWTRF^) ^tWITO^: 

Tliis is one of the oft-quoted stanzas from Kalidasa. 
Pururavas imagines different creators for Urvasi, whose extra- 
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ordinary beauty has caught his fancy; he entertains serious 
doubts as to the truth of the story that an insipid old sage 
created her. ( $T° ), in the work of creating 

her. We have to supply with each clause;. 

the creator; here used in a general sense. 
the Moon, who is the giver of lustre. •'P'flct STlfK^lct 1 

In each case a distinct creator is imagined just to suggest 
that UrvasI possesses the particular excellence which the 
supposed creator alone can impart. With reference to the 
Moon, Kat observes; c 55l'4' Ji )lid^FTT hKfd’ I’ Cf. also 

Rang. ‘ IgiWlFt I \ Some read WW, 

for ^TRTSf^;, Kat’s reading according to Pandit’s Ms. is 
while according to C. D. Shastri’s Ms. it is 3!|i«d5K[:. We 
retain mainly because it is supported by a majority of 

Mss. and the commentators; moreover, it gives a sense which 
very well suits the context. It is surely better to 
say that the Moon is 'bii'd^K than to say that she is merely 
4 possessed of shining lustre’ ( ). Besides, 'biPdSK- 
appears to be the traditional reading as it is recorded in the 
K. P. and the D. R ; the former cites this st. as an illustration 
of and the latter quotes it as an instance of 

{ D. R. IV. 2 ). 3 / 3 ’I a particle having an i nterrogativ e 

force and implying some doubt or uncertainty. 

* jjwny: cNtvR: 1 ’ ( ) ; who deals 

with the erotic sentiment alone. Cf . ST^nW- l ’ 

{ ) gwrER:, ( g^nviWW- ) the month which has a wealth 

of flowers, viz., the Madhu or Caitra which is the season of 

flowers. Cf. 'wCT ™ l’ ( $1° )• 

The signifi cance of the latter half of the st. is t hus brought out 

by Kat : — jp a p aglt 

dull owing to his study of the Vedas. Cf. ‘ ...it is apparent that 
in Kalidasa’s time the study of the Veda ( i. e. probaby the 
learning it by rote ) was not regarded as any more edifying to 
the mind or the body than it is at present.’ (Pandit). 
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feqqsanfTEshtp K} whose tastes for worldly pleasures are 
deadened. an object of enjoyment. Cf. 31^1 T P=K'3^reP£ 
fiTO 3TJft l ’ ( swr ). ?r%*ra5£ ^ clearly brings out how the 
King’s anJR51W is awakened on witnessing her enchanting beauty. 

gi%:, Narayana ; this, in no case, can refer to Brahma, 
as some commentators understand it, as is clear from the 
context; Cf. 3mi 44 I 5 and 

above. For the idea in this st. Cf.: — 

^spr TO3#Tcigrwn' jfru iqpRT frrr 3 1 

sicM# m ?iw: a 

Sak. II. 9 ; f ^T 3T 3T > 

cT^lT: fi4d ftFfgSf l^u I tcfc^jirH I TR^W+i^-Kd^ 4*<4T: U Mai. 

I. 24 ; raw%Ridd i gr wrcit 

n* Kumar I. 49. 1. 7 WTSP^-this is 
a significant epithet. Citralekha, being more composed than 
Urvasi, remembers how the King had promised them protection 
with the words, fdt ¥FFPT: 

1 ’ ( P. 4. 11. 6-7 ). This remark, again, further increases 
Urvasi’s admiration for the King. JlfRt ), 

the group of your friends is in great distress. Note how each 
one of the observations made by the lovers clearly shows the 
steady attraction they have begun to feel towards each other. 

P. 12. St. 9. Construe: ( | ) c# WT 

STcpeq#: 45RT: q{^ RWr, ?T: ®tf4 OTT f4*TT ^3^: ftgrf 

3TTi|trfv % €€l5R". ( 

accidentally ; qr ( #TO ), used in the 

Instr. Sing, gfjtf., adv., once. 4q4t: ( — tffiwii:, ) ; 

the adj. is significant : the King means to say that he feels blessed 
at the sight of UrvaS. Cf . * q^l414 OTT qr 

and the still more eloquent ' 3 ?%^ of 

Dusyanta. Wt: f^TcTT = W-UMTigcTT (l°). gJppE: = W: 
(x° ) WI. intensifies the sense. Note that by pointing out that 
his eyes are srqisq and that even one chance look at her would 
make him ggcgq; about Urva£l, the King has practically 
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declared his love for her. Observe how familiarly he is speaking. 

a word so highly expressive of deep friendship: 
811^= ‘ever full of love, never 

knowing drying up or diminution of affection’ ( Pandit ). gf<2[: 
*rrq: Cf. ‘c^i fetr ttsft ggcgsr zmft 

ST cffeJ d 'd ^cg ^y i. aiHWTt fRI^I 31=1 sffSTRW#: 

1. 14. srofe, aside. ( See Appendix II ). stph^wH,, aohle ; 
fit to be spoken by a nobly bom person. IRTEIH., aloud. ( See 
Appendix II.) amr =3=^-.., ‘No wonder nectar from the 
Moon should flow.’ ( Wilson ). The notion that the Moon is 
the source of ambrosia is probably due to the identification of 
the Moon with Soma, the favourite drink of the Vedic gods. 

It it even more likely that it may owe its origin to the cooling 
and gladdening effect of the moonbeams. ^#€5 = JTT^R. 
Note that feag; and are distinct roots in Prakrt, and should 
be rendered by W. and ^respectively. Editors often translate 
promiscuously without regard to this fundamental distinction. 

In place of Rang, reads a 

reading which has no warrant it has no Ms. support , it does 
not make any sense, and only points to the ’ of the 

poet, whereas Kalidasa is a master of language and style. 

St. 10. Construe : tufOTcTT t ( % ) 5^ 

( stct tpr ) at-mha sra hc =5Rcfer 'mftn ( ^tpi? ). 
qggg — is a grammatical difficulty. gg fig. •WU would 
yield gd*TT for the Voc. On the other hand, §0 cl^. J TW : HT 
gives according to I 5 IT. V. 4. 153. ( 

Wgsftt: 'f'T ^TRl, 1 S. K. ). We should, therefore, 
dissolve the compound in the latter way and explai n away th e 
^ by summoning the help of the maxim ‘ 

Cf. gdg etc. 6ak. VII. 24. 

gq^:, a calamity, an eclipse. JRWIcP- &WK*. 

jjq- ; ( ^1°'), the Moon who has regained her brilliance or 
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clearness, when free from eclipse. We have here an appropriate 
Upama. The eclipse of the Moon is looked upon as causing 
distress to her. People are, therefore, delighted when the Moon 
is liberated from the clutches of the demon Rahu. UrvaST, 
rescued from the demon’s outrage, is appropriately compared to 
the Moon. The v. I. 3c§'SJRTnr Srat: has no ms. authority. 

1. 23. etc., words which may apply equally to the 

King and to her friends ( ). This is a very eloquent 

expression. This speech has the intended effect on Citralekha, 
who notices Urvagi’s feelings for the King, and who is led to ask 
^ arfSr 3>:\ Of course Urvasi answers P. 14. 1. 1, 

adv., meaningly, significantly. |q... , the 

constellation has two stars; the adj„ therefore, most 

appropriately describes the King accompanied by Urvasi and 
Citralekha. Cf. ‘ I ’ 

i Sak. Ill ). Elsewhere the poet refers to the Moon as being 
accompanied by the f%qT constellation: * f%5rr- 
’ ( Raghu. I. 46 ). Both and shine brightly 
during summer and are seen near the Moon. Possibly 
l|?frcrT is double-meaning, suggestive of a veiled reference to ^rr. 

frn, a desirable thing. 1. 11. f^rr: ^ fits in 

very well with the present context. 

P. 14. 1. 14. a direction for the actor; all 

stage-directions, as a class, are intended for the actor, who has to 
appropriately render the sentiment by means of his gesticulations 
and expression. Cf. I N. 

6. 8. 156. 5 prT ^ an expression of joy. % RqqretrR : — 

The King means to say that the uneven manner of descent has 
been a blessing to him. Pandit takes jqw° to mean ‘ descent 
on a rugged surface ’ ; this is not correct, since the car has not 
as yet descended, and secondly, it is l%RifdTU understood 
as apRRS?, that can give rise to or jolting. 

the reading of the majority of Mss. and both the 
commentators — a case of rare agreement ! This reading does 
not prepare the ground for the idea in St. 11 ; the of 
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the descent is absolutely necessary for that purpose. Kat’s 
explanation: c does not in the least prepare us 

for the following St. 

St II. Construe: 3T3f ( if ) SW: 

3w?r srdrr&f%4 ( srraf ). 

SSRISrft'flRt— ‘ ft'MMcl'i ( ^° ). 

^#nnrr ^pft qwr: m ^n: i ^mr= ^# ror; ‘ of her! 

whose ^hips were as big and round as a chariot (-wheel)’, 
swrfefera;, adv., dorr i^r fur ftfetT , m ^ arar tsiw i. 


CTnfc: sfifeiM— a very suggestive expression ! The distressed 
friends are compared to the leafless and fading creepers; just 
as Vernal Beauty exercises a refreshing influence and clothes 
the creepers in freshness and beauty, similarly Urvasi would 
gladden the hearts of her friends. snpHt, W-j Seasonal, 

Vernal, since Spring is the season par excellence. 1. 5. 

a Sanskrit idiom, ‘ we congratulate Your Highness 
upon your victory.’ Cf. I rfWI WI3JRIFK'- I ‘ 

HT 3 # feSHI#? I’ fRt ” ( K° ). The King’s reply 

* sprees* iRtlTW ’ I is noble and yet pointed. 

( Kat ), adv., fast, closely. ( ). P. 16. 1. 14. 

for hundreds of Kalpas. A Kalpa is equivalent to a 
thousand Yugas, which is the day-of Brahma. stands 

for an exceedingly long time. 4^1 i because Indra, 

the guardian deity of the East, resides in that quarter, and 
Citraratha comes from the east, being despatched by Indra. 

St. 13. gold, xUfftS: snq$ 

found in a mine ) sn& ?PPT si# I, he whose armlets 

are of burnished gold. — It will be recalled 

tha t the King and the Nymphs are on the peak of the Hemakuta. 
cl(%vfl(H H like a cloud with lightning, — an appropriate 

Upama. The golden armlets of £r=R5sr are compared to the flash 
of lightning, 1. 19. ap#, a particle expressing surprise or 
astonishment. * spc# fPPPT ’ ( 1° ). the King of the 

Gandharvas. (enough 

to ) >. (jC°), by the greatness 

of ( your ) valour. The play on the word iurw is certainly 
intentional. Cf. ‘ But it doubtless is intended to convey a 
compliment to Vikrama or Vikramaditya, the patron of Kalidasa, 
before whom it may be supposed the play was performed.^ 
(Pandit). Compare ‘ ^ 5 ( p. 18. 1. 13 ) 

below, an ancient mode of expressing joy when 

two friends met. Pandit quotes : »iiqr«RC. 

1 gtHHI#* qSFEf. qfqPRfl: U ( «mi° x. 65. 5. ). 
P. 18. 1. 1. HR? is the celebrated Devarsi, one of the 
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ten mind-bom sons of Brahma. He is represented in 
mythology as playfully promoting discord among gods and> 
men; hence his epithet ‘ \ sim®, 35 % q«Frrs3r, Indra- 
who attained his position by the performance of a hundred 1 
Asvamedha sacrifices, according to mythological accounts. 
®RTCT, adverbially used; ‘in the meanwhile’. from 

the bards or minstrels. Cf. ‘=qRuiRg > ( srr ). =qRqf%- 

^ROIT: I ( 3pf% ). g^roiq;, f rom 

3?;- 3%: + sn + rt. f, a panegyric in verse beginning with 
some such word as and ornamented with alliterations, and • 
containing the eight cases. ’ Compare the definition of 
the Prataparudr a: ‘ qvr dl«*i I 3 RRajq*Ejj- 

i crg^H rr. u \ cf 

Rl fPTtq^Wre fevRR 1 ’ ?g° IV. 78 )■ 

St. 14. 3TRtWI ( rt. ^ with 3# ) = ^RTT ; note the force 
of 3 trT —given for good. Cf . Raghu. XI. 48, XII. 27, X. 42.. 

to Indra, the lord of the gods. The Maruts were 
originally the Stormgods, the lieutenants of Indra, in the Rgveda.. 
■HC'd: 31% 3R3f HqdK. The word Marut, in later literature, 
came to be synonymous with %f. 

St. 15. Construe: qq; 3R4 q^T: t|cr: $5^ 

the wielder of the thunderbolt, -a significant epithet 
of Indra, since the vajra is his well-known weapon, q%- 

Rqp, partisans, friends. ( qgsnsR-, a 

mountain^ cave, valley. ) %%{!% 

^f%TRq. The King illustrates the statement in the first half by 
pointing out that even the echo of the roar of a lion completely 
routs elephants. qR^tlfg^rff is not a reading which is strongly- 
supported by Ms. evidence; secondly, the idea that the echo 
reaches far and wide to the caverns is more appropriate than , 
the sound coming from the the cave, again, is too 

strong, and against Mss., the rout of the elephants is being 
referred to as caused by the roar. Cf. for the idea: 
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cfife » ’ ( ^ 5k - VII -^ l; 

add ‘ft** mi ^ 

^ s$T%r *wm « ( -wiwins'tiWH.. 

40 ); also f%g° XI. 25. 

P 18. 1. 13. stg^t *3t§ Cf. Modesty is 

the handmaid of heroism’. Herein there is undoubtedly a 
veiled compliment to King Vikrama, the patron of Kalidasa. 
Of all the words meaning ‘valour’, the poet just chooses MW, 
when he could have well used already employed ms. , 

and secured consistency as well, if ‘valour’ was the only^ense 
' he wanted to convey. Cf. above 

. { ro ) humility, modesty. Cf. ( Sak. VI. 17.). 

tnJr; ’this speaks for the King’s modesty ; he does not refer to 
' Indra as his gf?but as his master. ZRTfa&t, (See Appendix 
II). ^ WFm sTFfolftgtl, I am not able to bid farewell to... 

( an + tpar Atm. ). cift % *CT, an eloquent testimony to 
the deep 'friendship between the two nymphs^ Citralekha 
accordingly approaches the King and says: wm, 3Wt 

Ws i m Td---’. Kang, is all alone in reading H<:kN m place of 
nTO. It appears that ‘ifilKR/ the more courteous mode of 
address which Citralekha was perhaps prosaically expected to 
-employ; came to be substituted faW ? It is really difficult 
to go against the weighty evidence of the Mss; moreover, the 
term wm does not in the least convey any sense of disrespect ; 
it only does away with cold formalities; and what wonder is 
there, if Citralekha, who is the most intimate friend of UrvasI, 
and is deeply interested in her, who has fully understood the 
situation and who is hence entrusted with the delicate mission 
of bidding farewell to the King, assumes an air of intimacy and 
addresses him .as W! Besides, they are not perfect 
strangers; and after all Citralekha is a celestial courtezan! 
Any wiU not fail to appreciate the suggestion which 

that small word conveys. Cf. also Pandit. P. 20. 1. 1. ‘0-qdl 
an elegant mode of bidding good-bye in Sanskrit. 
ffiTcW yiW a ruse which is dramatically significant. 



inasmuch as it gives the heroine an opportunity to have a 
parting glance at the King, who, on his part, is all the more in 
the meshes of love. For a similar dramatic device, Cf. 6ak. I. 

' STWT^T^rr TferRT K W1 1 F FvFkHJ, i 

FHcSkiqi«Fd JFK 1 FH-FWFim I ( FSJpf fefKF 

FJsH+Ft ft&KRTT ) ; also FFF: &?cf 

S [K ft f |ff P f^F =F f^FTFFFcfr FITJilS IKIHIK. » Sak - 

II. 12. The device is also employed by Harsa in his 
raFOTI Il:-WF ( ^WI %gKK^ T ) it 
srf^rf^R^rq; f%ar fpuft i ft Ffttsi FTorsf 

I’, UfEIFFfi, a necklace of pearls having one string 
only, which is fairly long. £3 JsTg FI5!T I s[JTNi=r t fitFFTTFV 
mark that Citralekha says this FRJIFK, ‘with a smile’. 
She jestingly suggests that Urvasi is deeply in love with the 
King. Citralekha understands, and hence purposely delays 
with the words ‘ Fig FT^F' FTFT. ’ The Prakrt word gwf[3F ’ 
is rendered by ‘fFr^iFT’ by most editors; it is, however, 
more accurate to translate it by f <|4wi ’. Note this second 
stage in the development of love ; Cf. Jig 
JTF:«?JTt TOT TgFTFIFW *jf%FT I’ ( ) FFi SK* 

Urvasi points out that she takes words FTcPF cilid.’ 

as a pledge to help her ( ) in her love-affair. 

P.20. St. 16. Construe: ( |) 3KFT: FJ# 

ciFT ^ FT 3FFW^TI iftfFTtpft IF JPF 3FT 

pi: OT. 

SPFfifr, %P- ( note that this word is masc. ) SFFfF^T, 

( 1 ) 8FFW FK W FI, having eyes directed towards their 
comers ; ( 2 ) STOfFl: TRF FKFFTFl, casting side-long^glances ; 
this is certainly better than (1) ; (3) smw' (Cupid) FKFIFW- 
FI, ‘having love-inspiring eyes.’ Cf. f 3TW= FF*TF*R% %% 
i ’ ( ) qfcpuFgJsTr, qftffwr4 pr w; m, with her 
face half turned back. Note that in ‘gqfjF Jig FrI: it was 
who pointed out how she looked upon the outrage at the 
hands of the demons as a blessing in disguise; it is now .the- 
King’s turn to bless the STvrfiW, which gave him one more: 
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opportunity of having a look at her. Observe Kat.’s remarks ; 

fkl 5EPWIf% I 3*tf 3TS%£5%T 

St. 17. Construe: g^WT f^TCTSTR %qR 3'WF3*rat 
3R: % sfRSjR 3TfT *#PT: ’PR, ^ 3ff: SK® 5t§SR 
< ). 

fcnpi^-^cig^iw^g, a grfoj' grro, often to be 
■met with in Kalidasa’s works. the word ^ot 

distinguishes it from the ocean of milk etc. 

: ?TIg%dI#Rf 'TRSR; 3T^ ( from the rt. SRto throw ), a missile 
.presided over by Vayu. ‘Probably a missile that was sent off 
■with a mantra or incantation from the Veda addressed to the 
•god Vayu’. Such mysterious missiles are often mentioned in 
the Puranas. JfRra: ( m ) 5RJ: sfpsp% STOR. ; the quiver. 
?TCRq:, a large cobra ; 3WT irsgRt ^ 5R7T:, the R being dropped 
.according to the ‘Rgt 3TW’ on Pan. III. 2. 48. The 
missile returning to the quiver is compared to the equally 
■dangerous cobra returning to its hole ( spr, n ). Note that an 
allusion to the q'pjsjf is to be met with only in the JRJRtFT 
'■(vide Appendix V). 1. 21. swqq ( causal of with 3T ), 
bring near, sift g *§g... , this clearly points to the fact that 
the King has fallen violently in love with 3^#. Cf. 3TfT *1 

strong attachment. Cf . for the idea ‘ 

WqqBcfRfq^...’ ( H’R5l%r° HI ). 

St. 18. Construe: ftg: gsjpT q^TScTcFcfr trqr gdftRT WKiq. 

'% JR: ( w*nRt ). 


■middle step of her father, Narayana, i. e. the sky. Narayana is 
Tiere identified with Visnu, whose second step in his Vamana 
■incarnation, was the sky. c ( p|i|u41 ). Kalidasa 

■at times uses such periphrastic expressions. \Cf . 3TWR: 
=4a«£jni gojf: 1 ’ ( *1° XIII. 1 ). fftRtCTb 

goddess, atfmrr, sTOfffiWF fpRWffl’; the suffix g is 
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added in the sense of according to‘ the Ganasutra 

she drags my mind away 
from my body. Thfe is the feeling of the King as he watches 
her flight into the air. the stalk 

with a broken end ), corresponds to h M , as can 
be gathered from the context. This is one of the most 
beautiful similes from Kalidasa. The employment of a very 
appropriate Uparaa just at the close of an act has a dramatic 
effect; it, as it were, gives food for thought to the appreciative 
section of the audience who naturally are absorbed in analysing 
the implications of such an effective simile. It appears to be a 
favourite device of our poet to sum up the position in a pithy 
sentence and then to round up with a fine simile. Compare the 
close of Act I in the Sak. * 5C- %T: * 

U* St. 34 ). 

The tm of the drama is already sown. It may be asked 
how the depiction of love between a great King like Pururavas 
and Urva&I, who after all is a celestial courtezan, is justifiable, 
answers the question : * 

fc&mzL i %rrter m* wk&n wm 1 

* ^rr ^ f? wr W ; 1 f^n ^ 


P. 24. the jocose companion and the confidant of 

the hero in a Sanskrit drama. It should be noted that he is 
something more than the buffoon or the clown of the Western 
Drama. ( See Appendix II ). Cf. ‘ m ^nWfl 5 ^ 

* (Kat. on S'ak ) ft an excla- 
mation of joy or surprise, peculiar to the Vidusaka. Cf. e ft 

i (w # ). 

( the reading of some Mss. ), with the presents ( of sweetmeats) 
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given at invitations. bursting ( with the royal secret ), 

a formed with iTR ( : R?r$r ) denoting habit, according to 

( ), in a crowd. from the' official seat, or from 

the judgment seat. Note the Prakrt word which in modem 
Marathi means a legal dispute, and is derived from the Sanskrit 
; srist, another form of the same word, has a different shade 
of meaning, viz., any work in general. RWWRTgR is the name 
of a palace; Cf. (S'ak. VI ). yREra, ‘the particle 

has reference to the necessarily small size of the stage on 
which he could only walk about to show that he proceeded to 
the place. ’ ( Pandit ). The variant sqretR etc., should be rejected : 
it is not found in ‘ some of our best ’ Mss., and secondly, 


could not have failed to notice the ludicrous posture. 1. 18. 
^T, the mode of addressing and referring to the crowned 
queen. Cf. #fTPRT: SRt: § 1 

1%: II’ (N. £. 19. 23). some editors 

read ^r#°, which is unnecessary, as the word ends in short £ as 
well ; cf. ‘ ^KF*t^T #TfFt’ (Gita). fir, the mode of addressing 
a middle class female servant. ‘ fJ% fir RJf ?Psff Ret P 

( sppr) lit. the son of the venerable one ( viz. the father- 

in-law). This is the epithet with which women usually address 
or. refer to their husbands in Sanskrit plays. ‘ 

ST^ppf sfPR’’ ( N. 6. 19. 19 ) 1. 21. wfraFf:, ‘ the wretch of a 
Brahmana ’ ; a term of contempt, slum or sifF sflfNI- 

one who is a Brahmana by. the accident of his birth, 
but is not worthy of the name. Cf . sf^JSFgfgftS: l 

igRifiir i’ # i” ( ). srerci#?:, sr^+^+ 

the rt. % to deceive, to over-reach. Cf. * tk ’ 

\ ( §ak . V. 25 ). sTIffiC ff, like a monkey drawn in a 

picture, in 0 !^:, name of the Vidusaka ; =gRt ifFR: JTFIRi: . 

P. 26. 1. 7. fg^f&tst etc., mark the subtle humour of 
the scene. The Brahmana is choking with his secret as was 
rightly divined by the Ceti, f and 

is not able to keep it. music practice; signifies 
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all the three ^ m |\ Note that the 

maids in the royal house-holds used to be fairly accomplished 
ladies. ^ ^rorfk etc. - The cunning is mischievously flatter- 
ing the Vidusaka in order to trick the secret out of him ; and 
he falls an easy prey to it This situation, where Flgffe 
worms out from the the Kings infatuation, by employing 
a clever ruse, is named mm, thus defined by the S. D. 6 $m\ 
mm \ w 

(VI. 257). the use of 

3Tgf%d is meant to apppeal to the it^T^’s nobler feelings and 
to enlist his support, 5FR)^5, gfcfTRT ( lit. against the bank 
or current. ) I. 19 this, too, is Nipunika’s own 

trick to entrap the Vidusaka. 

is added to srpT without change of meaning ( ). 

*TR vrq according to the Vartika f 3RT**\ 

aTraftcIT, was addressed. P. 28. 1. 3 

points to the great pain he has to suffer to restrain his tongue, 
etc.* the Cetfs trick has worked most sucessfully and, 
the foolish ^TTfT^T has blurted out the name of 
averse to recreation or diversion, gs^with m, to beguile, to drive 
away ( trouble etc. ). 

The variant * in the absence of strong Ms. 

evidence appears, more or less, to be an emendation so as to 
suit the fqf^^h’s character as a glutton. 

P. 28.1. etc. is gloating over her 

triumph, and rightly so! ^fTFrt 

TFTO, mirage, is an emphatic declara- 

tion on the part of the that he would wean away the King 
from what appears to him to be a fruitless endeavour. The' 
Vidusaka’s message to the Queen is read differently by Rang., 
against the authority of Mss. ( see f. n. to the text ) 
rfRRf,..., which we adopf* is, moreover, appropriate as it is 
meant to console the Queen. ‘ ^ ./is beside 
the point, since the Queen complains of the King's utter coldness 

t. 
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towards her, not that the King does not see her. It is cold 
consolation therefore, to the Queen that Vidusaka should send 
word to her that when the King sees her he will give up his 
chase of the mirage. ’ ( Pandit ). Surely, she must have already 
done her best in this direction, and does not require to be tutored 
by an insipid fool like the Vidusaka ! 

1. 17 SRcftft, or ftftsRnF: stffcppflpr, 

a bard or minstrel, who maintains himself by, or whose primary 
duty is, singing various measures of music. They sang songs 
to awaken the King from his sleep ( Cf. ‘ 

it was also their duty to announce the various hours of the day 
by means of appropriate songs. Cf. ‘ 

FRF. H ’ ( ). 

For a serene grace of style these Vaitalika songs in Kalidasa are 
especially noteworthy. 

St. I. Construe : TT T=R§ cT: R 3TRTR:: an^RiTTSiTHf ETSTFrt 
a^ctcTWira: ( FF.), F: pFEIPT: FT, tR: JRfflFR' 

(=fRMFTl)- 

The St has a double entendre : the first two lines are 
applicable both to the King and the Sun. duty, office. 

whose activity is similar. Thus:- (i ) the 
King’s is such that he puts down the evil tendencies of 

men on all sides (by administering justice etc. ). His 
is 3n#SRTPL 3TKfi 3FRT srictfdT cWT (=d%oiFT, 

Kat, of the evil tendencies, crime etc. ) fj%: 5RTR: I ( ii ) 

With reference to the Sun-3T[#flRTTF cTFT ( =FRPFF> 

Kat, of darkness ), flff: I 3TBfTRcT[T, — ( i ) With reference 

to the King-to the very ends of the world. ' ( ii ) With reference 
to the Sun-beyond the limits of the world. Kat’s explanation, 
* wj'd'F. ’, is different. wt=bi$Rj is the mountain behind 

which, accordmg to the Pauranic conception, the Sun rises ; and 
thence he is supposed to drive away all darkness. ^ilcHwNHki:, 
the lord of the luminaries, i. e. the Sun. sqpwsif, referring to 
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the position of the Sun at noon, gqf 

5fi%fe l ’ ( ). This, that is at the meridian. 

■TO ^TFT — According to Smrfci works, the King’s day is divided 
into eight parts, each being devoted to the discharge of some 
.specific duty. The sixth division commences at 1-30 P. M. 
and ends at 3 P. M. This is the time for recreation, as laid 
down in the Smrtis. Cf. * m 1 * 

< Manu VIIL221 ). Rang, quotes Canakya : e TO 

\ ^cF^T’ ( ^T° ), free to follow 

his own humour or whim. Neither ‘ TO wt 9 here nor £ 3TRFrt 
1 at the close of the Act need be taken too literally. 

This announcement by the Vaitalika prepares the ground 
for the King’s entry ; which the Vidusaka suggests in his own 
speech. 

[ Here ends the or the interlude ( see Appendix II ), 
which serves some useful dramatic purpose. We left the King, 
at the end of Act I, love-lorn and disappointed, in the thraldom 
of love. ( Cf. srtr g JRFT: 5 etc). The audi- 

ence are now acquainted with certain matters which have taken 
place in the meanwhile, and which the poet has not actually 
represented on the stage. The King’s uneasiness naturally 
rouses the suspicion of the Queen, who already possesses a 
scrutinizing eye and who employs the clever maid Nipunika, 
who fully justifies her name, to find out the secret of the King. 
The maid worms the secret out of the Vidusaka, who, as the 
confidant of the King, is in the know of everything; the scene 
provides some delightful humour, and prepares the audience for 
the difficult task that awaits the King, viz., that of pacifying 
the Queen, which is one of the main incidents in the act to follow.] 

[ The second act concerns itself with the further develop- 
ment of the King’s love-affair. He is extremely uneasy and 
proceeds to the Pramadavana in the company of his confidant, 
the Vidusaka. In the meanwhile, Urva§i appears in the air. 
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accompanied by Citralekha, both of them being invisible to the - 
King. From his conversation UrvaSi comes to know of the 
King’s ardent love for her. She drops down a letter, written 
on a birch bark, breathing her love. Urva&i’s friend first 
appears into the King’s presence and then XJrva^i herself. But 
after the spell of a brief meeting between the lovers, Urva&I is 
recalled to assume a role in the play which Bharata was staging ^ 
before Indra and Lokapalas. The birch leaf is inadvertently 
lost by the Vidusaka, and unluckily for the King, it falls into 
the hands of the Queen, who appears on the scene and refuses 
to be pacified even by the prostrations of the King. Spurning 
his solicitations she haughtily dashes off c like a river in the rains’. 

There is very little action in this Act. It represents only 
two incidents : one more meeting of the lovers and the rousing 
of the Queen’s jealous anger. The Act is a little prolix and 
long-drawn. At the same time, it provides some variety : The 
Vidusaka’s proposals for the King’s diversion and his search 
for the birch-leaf present soAie fun to the audience. The 
scene where the Queen produces the love-letter is dramatically 
effective. As regards characterization, the Act gives us little 
that is remarkable. We are impressed by the queenly bearing 
and the haughty behaviour of the Queen and are amused to 
see the difficult position into which the King has landed 
himself, and who yet professes to entertain a regard for his 
old love as well : 4 % <ET 

The dropping-down of the birch-leaf and Urva^i’s being 
summoned back to heaven are two noteworthy incidents. The 
former is a romantic expedient in lieu of an epistle of love and 
serves the purpose of aggravating the jealousy of the Queen,, 
while the latter is fraught with consequences to be unfolded 
in Act III. But for these, the incidents do not excite any special 
curiosity, and the rather flat end of the Act is only partially 
relieved by the excellent description of an Indian summer m 
the best of Kalidasa’s style. ] 







P. 30. St* 2* Construe: m 

WWTftto Wtt fOTFT % f^t 5JFW ( 3TR? ). 

Urva£i had entered the King's heart ; he fancies that an 
easy passage was prepared for her by Cupid with his unfailing 
arrows. Cupid ( lit. the fish-bannered god ). 

wifo, qrr^r: W-, with the unfailing (shaft) 

WFb cf. St. 6 below. 1. 13 poor, helpless. 1. 14 Mark 

that the very first question put by the King is about the secret 
entrusted to him, since Vidusaka’s garrulity is well-known 
to him. The uneasy condition of the Vidusaka must cause 
not a little amusement to the audience. 

the secret '.entrusted (to you). 3TFra%T.’., deceived, cheated. 

1. 20. i£cf 3RT Ft^NdT..., The Vidusaka is often ready-witted, 
as can be seen from the present reply. 1. 23. 

{ kitchen ), the Vidusaka, proverbially a glutton that he 
is, always thinks of the kitchen and the dainties dressed 
there. P. 32-1. 2 ( 3TRT+3Tcr+the root f , to eat. ) 

Cf. VWFfRW WWdW V (zro ). 1 

^sr, food which is to be chewed and then eaten, as bread etc 

2. WW 5 food which is simply to be eaten, such as rice. 3. 

things to be sucked, such as mango-pickles. 4. isfr, things 
to be licked, and 5. qFTW, to be drunk. The accuracy of 
Vidusaka’s knowledge in the department of eatables is 
noteworthy. SWtlWW, the materials ( mK ) for which are 
brought. mr^W^-The idiomatic use of 

regardless of the difference in gender or number or both 
from the noun it qualifies, should be noted. This idiom has 
gained currency and justification from the well-known line 

sffep 1 * ( \ also 
3TW =qFfa Ibid.; * 

^rr: \\ (f^RK 0 VIII.62). Compare sTRFfs 
remark: w ; (^I e 

1. v. 2 ) cf. ‘ ^ ak - IIk 6 * 

P. 32. I 6. gN“ S#r Wl, Whose craving is 

difficult to be satisfied. The King is all along conscious of the* 
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noteworthy. He means to say that the bt<$£W>’s observation 
is due to his partiality and affection for him: 
(the King). atfWW Rt^qOTF, said in a true sportsmanlike 
spirit; he is having a joke at his own cost, by confessing 
that he is peerless ( erftcfPT ) in deformity. Cf. his words 
later : 1 5 ( Act V. P. 154 ); Ftgter 

has already told us ( P. 26. 1. 2 ) that he looks like a monkey- 
1. 17 tguraff:, as a whole. 

St. 3. The King waxes eloquent while describing the 
beauty of his heavenly beloved. Cf. 'Her loveliness yields 
splendour to her ornaments’. (Wilson); also Kat. 

* ’. She lent beauty even to' the 
ornaments she wore. The idea in this St. is a distinct advance 
upon the one in the following; qropi 

I WdWnt 53Eropjprffiq:ll 14.2) 

sraTSRij;, a decoration in a special manner ; 

' I ’ (*°0. ^fTP^M-an 31HR is a 

standard of comparison. According to the rules of the 
AlamkaraSastra, an sqjTR must be superior (arf^JH) to 
the gtjJpr. In UrvaSi’s case, however, her body was the 3'WFT 
for the accepted 3WR3 like the Moon. P. 34. 1. 2. 

‘ The vow of a Cataka,’ which even when exceedingly thirsty 
will never drink any water lying on the earth, but will look 
up towards the sky and continue crying piteously till it should 
Tain and the rain-drops fall into its mouth. (Pandit). Cf. 
TtisTPT on V. 17: SROTtgRlcr <M =3RPERT T^TOnf^I- 

fqan has a double entendre : (i) hankering after heavenly 
love, i.e. love of a celestial Apsaras-with reference to the King; 



(ii) seeking heavenly water. The King resembles the Cataka 
since both are averse to earthly (love, water); 
really st and s for dfcft. Pandit points out that ‘ the Cataka 
is not a fabulous bird. It is a small bird, smaller than the 
smallest dove, has a long tail, and combines in itself the black, 
the yellow and the white’. It is often seen in Western India 
a solitary place. srrr?5R^, 3FTK, a garden attached 

to the palace so that the ladies of the harem may divert 
themselves there without being observed or disturbed by- 
strangers. I ’ (w). 1. 9- 

has come forward to greet or receive (sitct+^+roof 
a guest. OTRTWi.^Fil:, the epithet has a double 

meaning: (l) southern; (2) polite, courteous; solicitous-to-please,- 
an epithet usually applied to lovers ( qJilSR: ). Note that 

the King tries to justify the epithet with reference to 
the wind. 

P. 34. st. 4. The King is reading his own mind in the 
Nature around; the poet clothes --a natural phenomenon in 
a highly poetic garb. The King understands the word ^%crr 
in the latter sense. To him the wind appears to be a lover, 
because it possesses (love, semen) and (gallantry), the 

two most essential qualifications of a lover. Cf. 

STFTC ; (S. D.) i%iqsg;-3TRfti§^i?{T (^°) 

'sRRWFRcff (w°); (l) bedewing with honey, producing 

floral juice inside; (2) impregnating. The poet very beautifully 
conceives the southern breeze to be a lover, who has two 

sweet-hearts, the JTTdal or which flowers in spring, and 

or Jnsfr which flowers! in Magha, two months earlier. 
The Vayu ardently loves and enjoys the youthful sweet-heart, 
the'- ippft, whereas he merely pleases the elderly by 
dancing with her. He showers his on the youthful and new 
love and is merely to the who is past her 

youth— a role which the King is himself going to play towards 
and the Queen respectively. Cf. for a similar idea the 
famous song of from the Sak. cOT 



i wtu’ 

j (V. I). Note how the simple fact of the wind blowing against the 
Tfpq^l and creepers is very suggestively represented in 

• a highly romantic setting 1 There is a somewhat objectionable 
play on the word Cf. Rang. ‘ ffP-Is^fTTli • • 

P. 34. 1. 15. 3n%f^r:, deep attachment; it may here mean 
‘determination.’ The means that the King should at 

least show devotion to the Queen. The King scrupulously 
follows the rule. (Cf. y>Yd=3}’ ftstHdi t 

P. 78. 1. 4.:rfT ^cfH. * srgsrf: ^ < P. 92.1 12. 

etc. III. 13; 3T 5RT& etc.. III. 14) 

etTrtdHrftPfWYi, 

P. 36. st. 5. Construe : ^ srf dmiFd% 33JFT Mw<g- 

(a#r), m. t ^idMdiiwro sritasrcnn.. (siiot) 

The King thinks that his visit to the pleasure-garden in the 
hope that it may allay the anguish of his mind is like rowing 
against the current. The visit may rather augment his torment. 
(Cf. for a similar idea : ^cgradTSft 

spg: I Sak V. 2 ) tri desid. adj. from YHT, U#T, ‘against the 
current’; -sfcPldT SfTTT ^PTT d 5 !! 

#cf#' m- 3SWFW; of one, who is being bom 

down by the force of the current. The variants are not 
supported by much Ms. evidence; nor do they give better sense. 

St. 6. Construe : qs^rsnur:: ^ if tpr: 

srftg 

The King means to say that Cupid’s shafts are already 
tormenting him; the southern breeze, the mango sprouts, etc., 
which are well-known as excitants of passion, will make him 
still worse. q s-q«om :, the five-arrowed god, Cupid. The adj. 
qoareiu r is |^r4. The five flowery arrows are =q 

^ I W frg Rq a % qs% qs^rpupr ll’. They are 



otherwise mentioned as well: 


f&m M s ganger: it. 
«<l^wRgsti4^^R, ( 3 ^jt ) ^sm, f#i^9T s -wr, ctw 
which cannot be turned away from its desire for 
an object difficult to attain. 

enqi^fr) q^fifw W %: — -Malaya is a mountain in 

the south of India known for its sandal trees. Cf. 

fS5T I. WW; Cf. STTR^t ^TMSBT W^KIS- 
T%9R^T: I ( 3TJK ) f a mango-tree known for the sweet fragrance 
of its blossoms. Note that it is clear from this St. and from 
* WdT WR: below, that the time 

at which the scene of this Act is laid is spring. 


P. 36. 1. 10. past pass. part., used as a noun, 

according to * *igs(% *FT% xFi: 1 \ SRff:, Cupid, called 
the bodiless one, after his body was burnt down to ashes by 
Siva when he made a futile attempt to discharge an arrow at 
the God. Cf. Kumar. III. 72, dT=TR TF^r 

N\ For the idea underlying words, cf. ^ \r$ 

^TFTlST^'PTfSRT ST t£T STR: (Sak. III.) and III. 20 below. 
3. 19. primarily applicable to the 

receipt of a largess from a patron. The King means to say 
that he is much obliged to the for his blessing. 3. 22. 

indicative of the advent of Spring. ST^cK should 
be more strictly used instead of but ZFffiK is current 

coin with poets ; cf., however, Vamana's famous remark — * 3 ^- 


St* 7* A beautiful description of the advent of spring. 
Construe: gqt: Wm* ^RR, m ^ ( %TcI )• 

«%, 5FRWT ^ $!WT =*f JTipft: MfTT ($t it 
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t a small red flower. It appears from Ranges words 

cisr 5Pt tfrar % that it has two- 

varieties, the red and the yellow. It is certainly better to take- 
'll 3 ^ as an adj. to and not as referring to the qiK5 flower. 

reddish like the nails of a woman. 

OTtS; Jf: W: WT ig¥FW3^ beautiful on account of the fresh red 

colour that has made its appearance. 

ready to bloom, blossom. ^r; OT: 

^rrat m--, ?rr amfei: stto^wsjw: p )’ the first buds 

whereof have pollen as yet only imperfectly formed. 

Vernal Beauty; rr%: %flr:, the world frg in the sense of spring 
being masc. Gf. ^ 4\X m U?g: l 

^ =5ftwt% frg^- II ( m ). ^ f between 

budding infancy and flowering youth.’ What constitutes grcftT 
and Iro is well brought out by Rang, ( Viz. 

ewigwq;and 3rf>: I f>?5t<3Tfcrr 4 ert- 



g&iftd l g ( cf. note on nf^f in Act I ) — hence compara 
ladies who are in their best, having attained maturity. 

5TcTT feW- g^irat strain. 1 W (— sfikl) TMIkt, does not find 
pleasure in. <s s?m i <su ( going with 
=qg: ); jr^kidT., (X°), 12 tf&dd’W, spoiled by fondling ; 

hard to please ; grown fastidious. The King means to say that 
nothing short of a sight of his beloved Urva£ would gladden 
his eyes and heart. Kat briefly brings out the significance of 
this St. ‘aiif 1 l^n 

^TFfPTT: > dWlRlt Pl'sMRsft OTIM > -ttU‘HW'Hl+iWT- 

?c#raPT-- He further remarks: 

?TPT ¥lcTRf 1 d^'-l Zf^TT tr+iySlW flddftvMd SR^Tl 

P. 38, 1. 11. The King has requested the to find 
out some remedy for securing ; the latter points out that 
he is not the proper person to give good advice, clod-pated 
as he is. The text of the f^pfs answer appears to be tampered 
with. Rang, reads ^ ( rf¥T ) instead of ; we retain the 
latter reading because it is supported by a majority of Mss., and 
secondly, we fail to see how the reading of Rang., which, is 
very probably an emendation, due to the difficulty of finding 
out who the physician of Indra might have been, gives us anything 
like a satisfactory 'interpretation. The refers to the 

Indra-Ahalya myth, just to show his learning; his main thesis 
is that the physician (himself) and the love-sick patient are 
both mad ; the calls himself a % as he has to. cure the 
King of his love-sickness. Cf. lily’s words in the Sak. . 

1 ^ ^ fownriacMt I ’ 

draws a parallel from mythology and squeezes it into 
by importing into it the % -a circumstance quite after 
fashion of any ; it is idle to look for any 
from mythology. 



That is how we understand the passage. The words 
' point to the fact that some physician was Indra’s 
adviser and that he could not give Indra proper advice. Who 
can be this%^ ? No satisfactory explanation is forthcoming, 
and the myth itself mentions no third party in the intrigue. 
Mr. Kale understands to refer to the moon, who is 
It is well-known, however, that the Moon does not palliate 
love-malady, but rather, aggravates it. According to one 
account the Moon disguised as a crow went to the asrama of 
%fFT and crowed at midnight; when as a result the sage 
went to the river to bathe, thinking it was dawn, Indra disguised 
himself as 3TRPT and ravished 




The passage is a difficulty. We believe we have offered a 
most reasoned and intelligible explanation. The difficulty is 
neither surmounted nor lessened by reading <* 5 ^ ( qqp ) with 
some of the Mss. and Rang. The meaning in that case would 
be something like this : just as the thunderbolt is an invariable 
concomitant of Indra and is usually indispensable to him, so am 
I to you, no doubt; but what good is the qqr to Indra when 
he is ! Similarly, what service can I render to you, 

who are \ has given trouble to editors. 

Who are the two ? Pandit thinks that the %r and the are 

meant; this does not appear to be correct; besides, 
has a direct and intimate bearing on the issue at hand. Surely 
the King and the are meant; but then, what is the 

force of the expression ? The appears to be thinking 

quickly but loosely. He is aware, however, of his being 
known as a blockhead ; in the fashion of a Shakespearean jester, 
he seems to say: ‘We two loggerheads together!’ ‘ lam 
admittedly a madman; but then you are so much under the 
influence of this ( love-madness ), that you do not even 
realize whose aid you are requisitioning. Two mad fellows 
have met 1 ’ — That is the import of the jijqqq;’s words. It is 
not correct to say that the King, because he makes the sugges- 
tion, and the because he accepts it, are here referred 
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to as The cannot as yet be said to have accepted 

the King’s suggestion at all ! 

The Indra-Ahalya myth is based on the physical pheno- 
menon of the Sun following the Dawn or Night ( snrfit ^WfT X 
According to others, since Indra is the Rain-god, and Ahalya 
means unploughed land ( sr+3^, a plough with the affix 
the myth refers to the cultivation of unfilled land with the 
aid of rains. 


P. 38. L. 15 ff. The is flattered by the King’s compli- 
ment and now undertakes to think over the problem, provided 
he is not disturbed. He gesticulates thinking — the sight must 
give food for fun ! It serves, however, a very important 
dramatic purpose. Unless these two characters were given. 
reasonable occupation to be kept on the stage, and unless they 
were hushed into silence, the audience could not be intro duced 
to the interesting conversation between and dW.. 

Kalidasa here employs a highly ingenious device and furnishes 
quite a natural and sound reason for the silence of both. 
a technical term from the YogaSastra; it is here usedin the 
sense of 4 deep thinking, meditation’. 1. 4, fti+hd kite here 

stands for a good omen ( 4 ^T°) such as the throb- 

bing of the right arm or the right eye. Cf. III. 9 below. This must 
naturally require clever and skilful acting. 

St. 9* Construe : ^ 

expressive of antithesis, 4 though— yet.’ 

* for some reason or the other’; Cf . ( P- 26.1.21 ); 

it may also mean 4 indescribable’. working of 

Cupid, viz., throbbing of the right eye and so on. Cf. 

^ *n§: fcT: ! ( $ak. I,15 ). The rea ding 

is out of place; the context plainly requires 

happiness. The variant for the last pada is interesting (see f„n.); 
^is an extremely eloquent expression, the significance 
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whereof was lost upon some scribe; or he thought that srsr^r ^ 
was more effective, and hence the attempted impro- " 
vement. Pandit rightly asks: 'Could corruption go farther ?* 

Note, moreover, that the variant is really to be traced to a few 
Mss only. 

P. 38. L. 21. along the aerial path. P. 40. 1. 3 

mmmj*, m (for. ^ 

Rang has a verbose, and apparently explanatory reading, 
which is a mere repetition of the conversation between the two 
friends on the Hemakuta; moreover, the elaborated reading is 
less suggestive; Cf. Pandit : ‘...because the less open allusion 
conveyed by the shorter reading is more gentle and more fitted 
to be made by the heroine than the long quotation...'. 

P. 40. LL. 6 ff* The conversation between and 

is quite interesting, admits that she has cast off all 

sense of shame. Her replies 4 and ^ 5=ft 

are so eloquent. These frank admissions of the workings of 
her heart and the unimpeded course of her love are comparable 
to those of Cf . 35 =^., close of Act IV. 

\\ ‘and IV. 33; also read V. 12. ff., 28, and ^ 

Mt wren r v. 3i. ^®crr 

• : ^rr zmK » 'tow- ' ( ). think 

well, weigh the pros and the cons. 3FcP[Pj: ? impediment. 

{ 3PR^; or 3F3RFF spp^ ). Brhaspati, * 

the preceptor of the gods. name of the lore; lit. ‘the 

invincible'. The poet calls the protective herb tied to the wrist 
of ( § ak. VII ) by the same name. %^R5RT^U, the 

lore of tying the hair into a knot while repeating some -charms. 
Brhaspati appears to have taught the Apsarases the vidya after 
the recent outrage against them. proof against injury; 

unassailable. Cf. P* HO below. sift 

past pass. part, frequently used in an active sesne by 
Kalidasa-thrice in the $kk., and twice in our play; Cf. 5PPT 

m?mm% 1 v. P. 77 . Cf. 
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superhuman faculties. 4 ^ffaro srftFRT ^F J^f^nRT d^lT \ 
aiUBWlM =3TS fe§?T: U\ L.16. Jn%$R, the Capital of 
Pururavas, situated at the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jumna. y[?5%g SFSWRfl ^ STR^fi, a fine ^ecStSfl; the city was 
mirrored into the waters of the rivers. Cf. 

Saghu. XIII. 58, and Hetnadri: ‘ ^TT dT^sl^ I 

m *fw: mn. n wi- b * tr | but , e 

to the beauty and splendour of the City. Compare^ s 

remark, where she speaks of the as a P ar ^ 

of, Paradise. 

P.44. L. 6. ^5T the King is compared to the Moon 

and 3## to moon-light, thereby suggesting their invariable con- 
comitance. Cf. ‘ 5 #rrr ^ ’ Kumar^IV. 33. srafcsft, 

expects, waits for. €fg^Tj moonlight. «&T ( t lT ? l 5 dT ) *^7^ 

Wi %fiTOI lilt m I *; or fl^Rlft^- Parti- 

cularly charming; ‘ because she now sees him with the eyes of 
love, and also the King’s love for Urvasi has given him an 
appearance which she loves to look at, and she can take a full 
glance of him.’ ( Pandit ). Cf. * ^WFci t I'm «T 1 \ 

L. 15. being concealed by the charm 

or art. (l°), which should be distinguished 

from the The former is the art possessed by 

celestial beings by which they could render themselves invisible 
to whomsoever they liked. In this case, e. g., Urvasi is invisible 
to the King and the Vidusaka, but is naturally visible to the 
audience. In connection with this dramatic device, Wilson obser- 
ves: ‘Being visible to the audience and invisible to the individuals 
on the stage is a contrivance familiar to the plays of various 
neople, especially our own, as the ghost of Hamlet, that of 
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Banquo, Ariel in the Tempest, and Angino in the Virgin Martyr* 
who repeatedly enter invisible . 9 

L. 20. w. Note that the was so long kept 

busy, thinking out a plan until the two nymphs had stationed 
themselves near the King. stfsffi thinks much of herself : 

' mm (wO. p. 46. l. 

why do yon act like a mortal ? implies that 3## could 

find out an answer to her query by means of her supernatural 
powers (spiff), inasmuch as she is not, in this matter, helpless like 
a mortal, spft’s reply is significant. She is nervous, lest the King’s 
may be other than herself. Cf. Kat : f WfOT 
cTTSr^fT 3Tipi\ Urva^i prefers blissful ignorance. !. 13 
etc. This is a sensible device suggested by thee 
Drawing of the beloved's portrait is a favourite pastime with 
Kalidasan lovers. Cf. FTOTC^F WF^ftdf r dlg<Hl: 

( £FF°ir. 44 ) and Sak. VI. 22. O ungenerous heart 1 

St. 10. Both the remedies are impracticable according to the 
King. Construe the latter half : ciT ^ 

sift, (I) 3sj (sft)*T. (sMt). 

5T-5T, two negatives make an emphatic affirmative. 

( ^T° ); the construction is ungrammatical. Even 
before the picture could be finished ( spOTM ), tears would be 
welling into his eyes. Mark the force of the negative 3? here.. 
Rang, remarks: ‘ ...sr % ^ 

m 1 ? . Some editions read *IW3f 

instead of BppFM* This variant cannot be justified on a single 
consideration; in the first place, it is against many mss. and 
either commentator; moreover, brings out the spirit of 

the King’s words admirably. When the % portrait cannot be 
finished at all, how can he hope to divert himself by gazing at 
it! It is, to say the least, quite idle trying to show that otr 
gives quite a good sense. Besides, the idea of the parallel 
passage: * I 1 %k 
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II’ ( Sak. VI.22 ), which lends support to ‘fWTF-JT’ 
need not necessarily be present in the passage before us. 

St. 11. construe: FIT tPT PtcTFOTSHT FTFrat W ?T SWi'tf'I' 

srf^ trt 3 t^ri%; ^ m 

f>d! ). 

In the first half of the st. the King speaks of two possible 
explanations of Urva^i’s attitude towards him. s^tWJd 
HIK — thinking that it is below her dignity to respond to the 
love of a mortal. n*rrar%%l3?mJl, 5Wr%'F ( =F^t^T 
Kat. ) SfgFPT: ^3^1, 511*. , ®(F5Ssnfit 

<S55TFt %: % 3T55STO55T*., % ^ JfrWFST, dFt, vain because of their 
fruitlessness. °trrvih,, note the significance of the plural; it ' 
shows how constantly the King thought of Urva^i. 

Cf. ‘ WT ( Sak. IV ). ftr, fdn3Fr ; 

let Cupid be victorious by victimising me before his shafts' — 
says the King. Cf. g I ’ ( <C° ). 

P.48. L. 13. trqq; is significant— such, i.e., 

capable of disregarding him even when I know his love for me 
by my tPTTf . ‘ SWI3 Kji'tPT faRvllPt 

STFTEftt. . . I ’ ( W ). WfctRRT, w sr. Note how 

quickly : 3tsft makes up her mind to send a love-epistle. Compare 
with this the highly delicate and artistic situation in the 3ak., 
where the heroine first discusses the problem with her friends. 
One can easily account for the difference — aj^'Odl is an un- 
sophisticated, coy maiden, a Child of Nature ; is a nymph, 
a heavenly courfezan! because no natural one 

was at hand just then. L. 19. STRIJ-' 3TFPRT ’ ( 3?°' ). L. 20. 

the slough of a cobra. argt^RTCP, a writing of 

syllables. 

P. 50. L. 4. suggestive of an equally deep 

love. there is nothing beyond the reach of 

desires. The King means to say that when a person entertains 
an ardent desire for a thing, there is nothing that he does not 
imagine as happening in fulfilment thereof. Compare 

ft. 



NOTES 


words: JTHR^MTWTdJT raw I’ ( fgPC° V.64 ). a^req-, reading 
to himself, srasr# W&, your guess is right. Cf. ‘ Hd Wdl 
*PRT JF% I ’ ( *TR5° III ). p. 50. 1. 10. gprte:, 

spit gT-, town-bred, refined, polite, as opposed to or 

rustic. compliments the on his being a galant;l 

naturally enough his request to the King to read the letter out 
must have pleased her. 

Stt. 12-13. Construe: ( | ) snffcfc gfc HW sural 3^ 

era 37ft erar (wi;)w rarar #m^rr, (crif) gg m 

*raf%. (arraf). 

W snn, if at all. surrai, whose sentiments towards you are not 
known to you. ggrra?Tf, imagined, supposed, g^sff means to say 
that she was suffering severe pangs of love for Pururavas even 
when she did not know of his love for her. Else how could the 
bed of the heavenly Parijata flowers and the breezes of the 
Nandana, which are unequalled stock remedies of persons 
suffering from unrequited love, fail to alleviate her love distress? 
Compare with this Sakuntala’s love-letter — gra g rara tpr 

WIT I FTt°T vPTT^r fvWflR«nWt1ET II. 

qualifies ( crushed ) qiftsncRRpM 

%T, cTR-iig. . The love-letter marks a stage in the development of 

5T*J ^roRTRq 'OT^r^rsrJTFTlffn is answer to the 

very anxious question of gqsft as to what the King would say on 
reading the letter. swrarapraft: ( pr. part of the denominative 
from I Kat adds : 3 i vafeti l % i' 4 : 1 wtsr 

irar l\ He has understood the expression 

rightly. It is rattier surprising that editors have missed the 
point in his observation. They take the expression to mean 
'emaciated’, since 3SRWTR5 is a very delicate thing. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. If the King looked so visibly 
emaciated, it could hardly have escaped detection by the clever 
Moreover, the question is f |% g rag flfsRr 



WSRT here stands for 'now that he has read the letter. * The most 
appropriate answer is given by the observant who, along 
with is standing very near the King (qT#?crr). The King 
was overjoyed on reading the encouraging letter and his hair 
iStood on their ends. This is the only correct explanation 
the wrong one proceeds from the ignorance of the fact that 
lotus-stalks, :though very tender, have small hair-like thorns 
on them. Compare the beautiful St. s& s um 

«rif: \ mxszivm gqr*. n' \\) 

P. 52 L. 2. a present given to a sripJr for receiving 

blessings from him ( W;). Mr. Pandit has the 
following philologically interesting note on the word : ‘qT3FT is 
•doubtless a!very old curruption, the Wl of the Marathi language, 
of OTRR. The corruption has been improved back into a 
Sanskrit word WUG 

St* 14* Construe: (|) ^ 

mm r. ^ wrr: tot-. m 

'OTIcfH §3T. ( ). 

? suggestive of equal love. 
*Cf. * ? ( m \ 

WdT er^TOT TOcf 3T I ’ ( x° ); (i) having a 

•charming sense ; (ii) having the sense and words artistically 
arranged. q% inscribed on a leaf. a song, 

a piece of poetry. Cf. ^fl^TfFr ( Act I ). Kat explains the word 
as message, and Rang, as speech, 

^ q*^FFfr TOT: m, TOT: , qualifies ; Kat. construes 

it with m. 0) fsFT TOT: m, mm, whose eyes 

are bewitching; (\) ^ whose glance is srfe 

or fascinating. Mr. Pandit quotes the follwiong definition of 
xfcjfj S® from 

^rfcKr mu h..u §iwr tkot s 

n\ Cf. N. 3. VIII. 79—81. The King is highly 
delighted inasmuch as the letter means much more than a 
mereOTW;, 



NOTES 


P. 52. L. 9. 3Tq=now; etymologically Marathi sfRii is 
derived from 3T5f as used in. this passage. 
is one of the 3 #PS*?Rs due to love. autograph. 

The King is a romantic lover and wants to take special care of 
the letter of his beloved. L. 10 ... 

— The fsreq-gj misses the point of the King’s words: 
‘sn^nTPr fsqpjT: like an insipid fool he thinks that 

the King wants to preserve the letter as an avowal of her love 
by Urva6i. fl^^to fail to fulfil one’s promise, to cause 
disappointment. All this conversation prepares UrvagI for the 
meeting with the King. She requests her friend to appear 
before the King while she steadies her heart. Mark how the 
poet delays ushering 3## into the King’s presence, and for 
a very natural reason too, thus heightening the charm of 
the' meeting. L. 18. qft+3Tq+root W, causal, 

to compose oneself. SWT, proper, becoming. STiq% fgf. 

'jftqqsftq, it is not quite dear how this stage-direction was actually 
carried out. 




P.54. St. 15. The construction is simple. The metre is. 
sjggq;. The King is not able to bear the absence of gqqff and 


the appearance of alone ’does not delight him. A very 

familiar simile is employed by the poet. The superiority of 
gshft is implied by comparing her to the Ganges. first 

seen (qjf SSl); the word qq is emphasized, qg^qf would mean 
‘ formerly seen’. 


P.54.1.14. in the calamity or misfortune, 

TfRf’ q^qt^is used as an adv. Cf. ( Sak. 

Ill ). With reference to ‘R^^i’s speech, Mr. Pandit remarks : 
‘It should be observed how our poet causes Citralekha to avoid 
all reference to the bhurjapatrd . 

St. 16. Construe: m tqqqqRi qfc§=Et Wife; dqt 3T# 
3 q^lir; spj w: 3*1% 3IWTC?l:, dHK.CsPP ) 
stw qaqtq 
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extremely ( qft ) love-sick, snt, afflicted, — is 
stronger than Cf. ^rfcT vfgnTf^T FT ** 

( Sak. IIL16. ). — ( W- prayer, solicita- 

tion. ). ‘This prayer proceeding from ( the unbearable pangs of ) 
love is mutual'. Note the use of the genitive, The 

King makes a request to to bring him and to- 

gether as they are now in a fit condition for union. ‘This 
last request is couched in the words of a maxim [ ] and 

is more poetic than when directly made'. ( Pandit ). It will be 
noticed that Kat construes $RR^T with which is 

awkward and r/ ‘does not appear intelligible in the sense of ‘ the 
love of both is fit to be united by Sinara' ( query — united with 
what? )...” (Pandit ). For the third pada, cf. ^’<WFF$?r 

3m: I (Sak. Ill ). In the third pada, Rang, reads instead 
of As Pandit points out, SfcF^T came to be substituted 

for owing to the somewhat puzzling meaning of the latter 

with in the third pada, the fourth appeared to be too 
abrupt after it; hence the substitution of Fancy 

the locative in the last pada l 

P. 56. L. 4. The stage-direction ‘ ? before 

UrvagI cracks a joke with %F%€T is significant; it is intended to 
let the King hear Urva^I's reproach of Citralekha. Evidently 
had the power to conceal her form as well as her sound, 
very skilfully turns the joke against 
( P. 56. 1. 7 ). Virm observe the proper formalities. 

is required to remind of such a simple formality 
as saluting the King, because the latter must be supposed to 
have been highly excited and confused owing to her great joy 
on seeing the King. 

P. 56. St. 17* Construe: ^FSJK m 

tspkr? mi 3J5PT ) 3wr =TW. ( zfS&L). 

Pururavas means to say that he is really victorious ( irt 
f%Tct ) since 3## herself, so long used to employ , the 
expression <: 3R3 with reference to Indra alone ”* + "- 
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it to greet him. The slight play on the words sreg *rqg 
and JM ^tFT l§!ci is technically called defined as ‘ sottr 

R tg r RIf i re. 1 ’ ( S. D. VI. 92 ). suftRj:, Indra, who was 
cursed by Gautama to have a thousand openings on his body 
as a punishment for his intrigue with Ahalya; these SRTs were 
subsequently converted into eyes. Mr. Pandit points out that 
the epithet might have been applied to Indra on account of his 
identification with the Purusa, to whom it is applied in the 
Veda. The reading appears to have arisen from 

an original °5rFTcf:, which was perhaps not properly understood. 
L. 16. Cf. are gftgrerer 1 (^1° ). 

1. 19 ^rerMi^-Note how the poet very skilfully calls away 
at |t moment when she longs most for the King’s company 
and thus heightens the interest of the plot. Compare with this 
the still more charming love scene in the Sak., which is also 
abruptly closed by the approach of PTcFtt which is intimated to 
the heroine by her friends in code words— siwrew 
| RFfl I ( Act III ). The poet thus demonstrates 

the truth of the adage ‘ There’s many a slip between the cup and 
the lip’; cf. gsqre’s words ‘srir WAA'A- STTPrei^ftei: • ’. 

St. 18. Construe: q: SRrereq: QPRT TOt Ricftg 

%3i:, gfejTfipre cf ( srqtrf ) SR* srgRTlr 

(arfer). ( ). 

gfrpn VPRR, by the Sage Bharata, the reputed atlthor of 
the Natyasastra, and the chief exponent of Drama and Acting. 

|Rf, -a dramatic performance; it was the play 
as we learn from Act III. ( P. 72. 1. 9 ). ¥RrT defines 
a ipnir as ‘ g^rarar ^ » w-vfcmrn: 

^t ^R frf: ||’ N. S. 27. 99. siErersre:, the eight rasas are ‘jir- 
i cfmreri?Tt|T %rlr wr: ^rr.ii’ 
( K. P. IV. 29 ). ijfecltfiFre, 3TWRf: #1 SP, in 

which there is graceful acting. JR: desirous 

of seeing. The infinitive drops its in a Bah. compound 
having or JR^as its latter member, according to ‘ g OTPR- 
l’ . 3?, along with the Guardians of 
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the Quarters. There are eight of them, corresponding to the 
eight quarters: ^ fs&: 

<i^Rf T^TT %mi II ( 'W° J. L. 8. infer shows how 

deep in love Urva^i is by now. Citralekha manages the business 
of formal leave-taking. 

P. 58. 1. 13. ft#!:, 

standing in the way of the commands of the Lord 
{ Indra ). L. 14. WFtfT, etc., this separation 

is technically called which is of three kinds : % ^ 

( D. R. IV. 65-6 ), ^f^s comment whereon is: 

i. 1. 15. ^P, CL q&rni c3T etc., 1. 9. P. 60. 

1. 2. ?tf *r3HWTfi[ g^J., do not despair lit. 'do not drop your 
limbs ( through despair ) 5dFkT5T 0 ( her love ) with reference 
to you, denom. from 

St. 19. Urva£i went to heaven leaving a permanent 
impression on the King, who eloquently expresses it in this St. 
He imagines she left her heart with him. 

Construe: WTIW#: 

( ^WO- 

apfeWf, by her, who is not mistress of her own 
person. Rang, explains * Mark the antithesis 

between this expression and ^1% over which she had 

complete control). ^...fft 5 aT%aft=T, which is deposited with 
me by means of her heavy sighs as indicated by the heaving of 
her breasts. The King fancies that the heavy sighs which 
shook her breasts were due to the passage of her heart, which 
was lodged below her breasts, to the King. Compare Wilson’s 
translation : ‘Her panting bosom as she hence departed. Exhaled 
her heart, and lodged it in my bosom’. 

P. 60. 1. 14. qdgfeff JTT^T, the Vidusaka wants to take the 
question in a lighter vein. We have here a fine witticism from' 
his lips, a fool. *31% I ’ ( 3T*K ) 



NOTES 


fSj&q- RRH ciW^TN'^Kl, one who is fit for what is to be 
enjoined ; one who is ignorant of his duties and hence has to be 
ordered; hence a'fool. The Vidusaka richly deserves the 
rebuke administered to him, since he always bungles matters. 
cTcf: etc. This scene has a close parallel in III. 

Observe how skilfully and naturally both the sets of characters 
are kept busy on the stage, P. 62. 1. 2. otherwise than 

what is or true. confidential talk. sffqRT 

etc.~Presumably Ffgfnrar went and gave all the information 
‘that she had so skilfully wormed out of the Vidusaka to the 
^Queen, and hence the Queen’s query. an old rag. 

P. 62. 1. 12 turning round ) 

WT cRL I, the letters on which became 
visible on account of the (leaf) turning round. The letters 
were -inscribed on one side only, let it be read 

( aloud ). read to yourself. Note that FtjjfsF&r, a 

maid-of-honour in the royal harem, could read and write, 
unfavourable, unobjectionable. 
according to l’ ( R 0 V. 1. 130 ), scandal. 

(1) which has its origin in a multitude of men; 

a report; a scandal; (2) [=gf^t] sRPf, what falls to the 

ground, being baseless; or (3) a family, a noble family; 
something concerning such a family; and as is often the case, a 
scandal, which is given currency when relating to such a family. 

i’ (w#r:). 

vfqflftr-gtRr: 3 t4: Wfl 3T. Mark that it is the jealousy so natural 
to a rival in love, that stirs the Queen’s curiosity about the 
contents of the letter, even though they may now turn out to be 
to her. P. 64. 1. 2. srrt RTF#T, with this ver y as 

a present. STWSIJpaJU the lover of the nymph. The 
expression suggests the resentment of the Queen. The scene 
that follows is dramatically a highly interesting -one; notice 
how the poet has skilfully prepared the audience for it by 
striking a note in 3R^ etc. ^ISTRd'T^vf; the outskirts of the 
a small .artificial hill in the recreation garden. L. 7 
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^Pl^and ^RTNr are employed in order to coax the 
The King requests the wind not to take away the 
and reminds him of his once being a lover of 

St. 20. Construe: WE f K; 

ftsqr WEK OTFrt aft 

^Tlfet WTk? SR 3TFftt. 

spring, gg ^rpg* sts?. f*, blow away 

perfume, #23^, produced profusely, a creeper, 

pollen of flowers, 

fR: a love-letter written with her own hand by 

(my) beloved. TTqfq%:..., ’such as a love-letter and so 

WE$ : ’RRT^f %**, supply 5fft— 

ar^RT was the wife of a monkey chief named God 

Vayu became enamoured of her beauty and assuming a human 
form he paid court to her. She insisted on preserving her 
chastity, which Vayu granted, but said that she would get a 
son equal to him in strength and lustre merely as a result 
his desire fixed on her. The son became known by the 
patronymic = SSTfoSTO*, whose love was 

known. 


P. 64 1. 13 search, 

like a fading Kesara flower. ‘st^F 
ftsrassr, deceived, fdTSM, I am utterly undone! 

the mode of addressing husbandsln Sanskrit plays- 4 the son of the 
arya, viz. the father-in-law’. Cf. canon:- ‘ qft^N T 

m $$$ wm ^ ‘Mtft m 

N.S’. 19.24. This scene provides excellent dramatic 
Queen’s taunting words and the King’s subsequent 
are its highly delightful features. P* 66 1. 1. 
the plays upon the word note the antithesis, 

means to say that her arrival is ill-timed, that she 
unwelcome. He says this to the King (sTOFT ). 
this speech to the Queen. It is better, however,, 
reading of the majority of Mss. and especially so 



yields a better sense. The Queen, it will be noticed, is steadily 
taxing the King; the words, if put in her mouth, would show 
that she has taken the offensive rather too early. Secondly, we 
have seen how the at times shows a keen sense of 

humour; this is one of such flashes. Though quick in repartee 
he could not have addressed these offensive words to the Queen 
who professed such high regard for him. The beauty of the 
remark lies in its being made srqqrt, so as to be heard by the 
King and the audience. We fail to see how it is urged that 
there is no propriety in it ; it is the most proper thing to do. 
gira m caught red-handed. 3RT or stolen property, 

'^rrrgfor (ftsj). thief. 3 ^..., the King offers 

a lame defence, viz. that he was searching for another 
and not for the one with the Queen. Plainly enough, the 
Queen does not admit the King’s plea and remarks that it is but 
reasonable that he should conceal his good luck viz. 

the fact of his being loved by a celestial damsel, c^r... 

the f§ r%p > makes a specious attempt to justify the behaviour of 
the king by ascribing it to biliousness. He, therefore, asks the 
Queen to hasten the King’s meal, which may alleviate his 
bile ( fikWI+HWF r), since it was mid-day by now — just the 
suggestion which may be expected of a proverbial glutton ! 
(aberration), 5OTT (raving) and (lust) are the effects of 
frforj. The remedy is a rich meal of dainties such as the 

P. 66. 1. 13. The Queen’s remark ^...’ is plainly 

ironical. The Queen naturally laughs out the plea of the 

^3 wr etc.-the ffRJpB refers to the practice, even now in 
vogue in the Konkan, of exorcising a ghost by offering to it a 
kind of a yellow dinner. He means to say that if an inexorable 
ffetre can be satisfied by means of a dinner, what wonder is 
there if a rich dinner cures the King of an attack of bile ! L 16 

, forcibly) when I am not prepared to own that I behaved 
like a mad man under the influence of bile. The king wants to 
stick to his original plea. ‘Vidusaka’s explanation of the 
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King’s conduct is more consistent but is made ludicrous by the 
remedy suggested to him by -his fondness for rich food, the 
ludicrousness being the effect always intended to be produced 
by his speeches’. (Pandit). is again ironical. As- 

pointed out already, the Queen’s temper has risen steadily. 

St* 21. The King is a gallant par excellence of the 
conventional type. He tries his best to pacify the Queen by falling 
at her feet. This is technically known as <crTJR^, and defined as, 

‘ jw %r % ft ^ u * 

N. S. 25. 67. Cf. III. 14 below. voc., 1^3^ WIT: ^ — 
full, round thighs like a plantain-tree are a sign of feminine 
beauty. Shaft ;w:=SWfr. Cf. WTutt WTWWm^f saw 

1 ’ (^T° ). P. 68. 1. 8. smsTg..., the Queen has 
rightly guessed the futility and the insincerity of the supplication . 
but then she is afraid lest her conscience might bite her for her 
uncompromising attitude in spurning the King’s supplication. 
She feels that at any rate she must not fall short of her ideal of 
a good wife. At the moment, however, her resentment gets 
the ascendancy and she goes away. In the third Act we find 
that she actually repents for her behaviour. The reading 
TsarraHR does not, as pointed out by Pandit, furnish 
proper antithesis for the word . ‘ The queen says what is 
contained in this speech in order to give an indication of what 
will happen in the sequel of the story, the immediate object 
being to exhibit a genuine trait in the character of a Hindu lady.’ 
For the dramatic significance of this incident, Cf. 

1 5 ( *51® )• A Bindu 

is an incident which adds some special interest to the action 
without breaking its continuity. SBrererr has a double application: 
( 1 ) not pleased; dissatisfied; (2) turbid ;-a very expressive 
simile, ^ refers to The King agrees that 

his conduct justifies the Queen’s anger. 

St. 22. Construe: T5tWW3Rl: 

134 * pliwmfe #r: fW* * (arraf). 


figtHl 





The King has realized why the Queen rejected his a?«jq3j; 
he finds out that a woman cannot be easily deceived especially 
in matters of love. Cf. ‘ A woman is clear-sighted, and mere 
words touch not her heart. Passion must give them credit ’. 
( Wilson ). He expresses his feelings on the point in this St. 

devoid of love. fR *T SIFElfrf, 

makes no impression; ?T ). 

having an artificial colouring. Note the double meaning of Rr 
( affection, redness ) and of R ( love, water ). 

P. 68. L. 17. Rang, points out that this should 

rather have been the meaning of 

here is a little uncertain. ‘ I will take courage ’ does not give 
good sense. may also mean ‘ stiffness, patient indifference ’. 
— a Samahara Dvandva compound. 

St. 23. The construction is simple. unable 

to bear heat; the suffix 3TH ( %) is added to according to 
(qT. \\^) peacock, 

f^sTT ( crest ) SfWPJlfcT. forcing open at the top. 

supposed to be what is called pangara in Marathi, has blood-red 
flowers, and has no fragrance. lies snugly, sing, 

does not agree with the "plural JJfRFT. The sing, may be taken 
as :, duck. gjRT:, ftcrRRfl 

( ^° ). 

In this St. the poet draws an excellent picture of a summer 
noon in India, especially with reference to bird life. The close 
observation of the poet is remarkable : Even small things like 
the breaking open of the Karnikara bud by the bee and the 
duck approaching a lotus-plant because the water in the pool 
is hot, do not escape the poet’s observant eye. A collection of 
such data from the poet’s works would reveal that Kalidasa 
was intimately acquainted with the fauna and especially the 
flora of India. In this very act the poet has presented to us the 
glory of an Indian Spring— the Kurabaka flower, red at the 
end tike the nails of a beautiful lady, the half-open buds of the 
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ASoka, the new manjaris of the mango-tree ( II. 7 ), and the 
fragrant pollen of the creepers ( II. 20). 

The remarkably simple style of the last St. should also be 
noted. The oppressive heat and the consequent thirst for water* 
so effectively described in the - St. are suggestive of the King’s' 
love-lorn mind, which can find relief only in a union with 
Urvagi. The King’s path is rendered a bit thorny by the Queen’s: 
hauteur, which adds a fresh interest to the action of the play*. 
Vidusaka’s demand for suggests a fitting close to- 

this somewhat long-drawn Act. 

Act III. 

The third Act opens with a conversation between two pupils, 
of Bharata ; this forms an interlude ( see Appendix II ) 
to Act III. It informs the audience that the play called 
which Bharata was going to stage before Indra and the 
Lokapalas, and for which Urvasi was so hastily summoned 
back to heaven, was duly performed ; when, however, UrvasL 
playing the part of Laksmi, with her mind engrossed in thoughts- 
of love, was asked by Varuni as to on whom she had fastened 
her love, she uttered the name of Puturavas instead of that of 
Visnu; as a result, Bharata cursed that she would lose her 
divine station; Indra, however, intervenes and allows her to go- 
to Pururavas and live with him until he should see the face of a 
son born of her. 

‘P. 72, 1, 1. vmim you were made to carry his. 

seat. The seat was probably the skin of a deer or tiger. 
This refers to a practice of the orthodox gurus 5 according: 
to which a disciple carried the seat of his guru with him, 
because these holy Brahraanas use their own seats wherever 
they go. Note the causal pass, construction* sii^is treated as. 


■ 6 .- 



introduces a question. CL Sft$*r RTf...’ (Raghu. 

V. 10.) . etc., the pupil is non-committal, probably 

because he cannot presume to know what exactly was the 
impression produced on the celestial assembly after the sad lapse 
of Urvasi, and secondly because a categorical reply to the 
question would mean sitting in judgment upon his Guru. 
yHFffitg...’ Cf. Wssnsrq:’ H. 18. above. h^RR^RT..., t . 

3R$RI: WJ *T:, the rest of your sentence appears to imply 
a fault, arm, yes. 3TOT ( cr° ). L. 17. . , 

JjfTO, part, role, a character in a play: 1 

i (x°). ^rwti, wife ofg^r. 
^TRTT%Rt5i:, fixed or ardent love. tr^rq , r...p^Rr..., this is 
what , is called a qRWEEd, one of the 21 #4s mentioned in 
•'rai^WI^C, and defined as ^ HW5WRTTO; l’ 

(III 86). This incident has a parallel in aflOT^fs absent- 
mindedness having led her to enact poorly her role in the play. 

( T5R-° III) 

P. 74. 1. 4. the sense-organs act 

in fulfilment of whatever is destined to happen. This remark is 
■evoked by qgq’s words £ FtJT3T qr°Tf ( the words escaped her lips ). 

1 Galava is not aware of the happenings in heaven, but he simply 
makes a general observation that Urvasi was merely a play-thing 
in the hands of Destiny; she is not to blame. Cf. 'spqqr 
•Sfterprt gTTTfhr spfsr <’ ( Sak. L 16 ) ; the Tbps’s words 
< 3psrqr ToRdV (Ibid. VI.) ; also ^ 

=7 sp# I *T#OTr Weft H ’ ( Mai. 1. 23 ). 7R 

and when preceded by an STER, govern the Accusative. 

W I’ (qT° I. 4. 38 ). ^gr o i TOK , at the dose of 
the performance, Cf. *rts* gjfUM: gfRT 5: (V.81) j 

Indra’s message _ to the King through Narada. 3q feg33 , 

W with 57 is Atm.-to form a union, to associate with 
( ), according to the TTilfe 4 

I 5 . 3Rit, 3^% 3RTT, who knows 

the workings of the minds of others and who, therefore, could 
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see that Urva£fs mistake was the outcome of her love-lorn 
condition, g^r is used here in the sense of an individual 
(Cf. persona), anrogr si fffe f & gT, ( ), the time 

for bath is past. ( see Appendix II ). 

THE MAIN SCENE. 

[The scene now shifts to the palace of Pururavas. The 
Queen relents and wants to atone for the slighting of the King’s 
prostration. Under the pretext of the observance of a vow, 
she rquests the King to be present at the moon-lit Maniharmya 
palace, while the Moon is in conjunction with the Rohini. The 
King goes there accordingly, accompanied by the Vidusaka. 
Urva£i land her Ifriend -appear, invisible to the King and his 
friend, and watch the regard and love that the King professes 
for the Queen, which fills Urva£i with anguish, though her 
friend assures her that it is mere courtesy. The Queen . 
worships the Moon and also the King and calling the Moon and 
the Rohini to bear witness, she solemnly declares that she 
would gladly allow the King the enjoyment of his beloved. 
Pressed to stay with the King, she declines, and Urva§i joins 
Pururavas, her friend leaving her, bidding the King to seeHhat 
her friend does not miss her friends in heaven. 

There is just one point which may incidentally be noted. 
The vow-the gratification of the lover ( ), which the 
Queen undertakes, besides manifesting a romantic element, 
thtfows light on the character of the Queen and thereby on the 
wife-folk of ancient India. Though she is a and the 

King has given ‘her cause for offence, she proves to be an 
exalted pattern of an Aryan wife by her spirit of sacrifice 
and resignation. 

There is a good deal of characterization in this Act. The 
heroine, about whom hardly anything was known beyond her 
being beautiful and ardently in love with Pururavas, is here 
represented as a noble and attractive young lady, a bit over- 
apprehensive about the reciprocation of her love. What she 
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says about the Queen in the words * ’ 

shows her character. Her love for the king is 

deep and sincere and it is this very love that subjects her to the 
sage’s curse. 

The delightfully mischievous, yet sincere, character of 
ftsf&sfr appears to have been modelled more after the 34=1^1 
than the 3FRg?T type in the Sakuntala. The scenic effect at 
the time of the king’s entry surrounded by the young qqsffs- 
bearing torch-lights and of the meeting on the moon-lit terrace 
is very telling and it best serves to heighten the effect of the 
gloom and the sorrow with which the next act is to open. ] 

P.76, the chamberlain; he is an old Brahmana 

irreproachable character. ( See Appendix II ). He is a 


of 


familiar figure on the Sanaskrit stage, entering usually with a 
long-drawn St., detailing the ills pertaining to his office, and 
giving some wise maxims which are the outcome of a ripe age. 

St. 1. Construe: : fgKft 

I STrtf^t 

Itort qftoncf-. ; 

(wZF* ®rar). Singular used to signify 

entire class (*TM ^ I 

(^ 1 °), in youth, in the healthy age. The variant 
means the same thing. RW! q^-Note the use of efvj^with 
the dative: =Fv$: =^54 t 1’ (w°) 

(pres. part, of the causal of ^lp.)=^TJFfff, causing the body 
to waste away. The variant SRtSRfhas very little Ms. 

support; moreover, the Chamberlain is not speaking of what 
establishes his position firmly, — because that is beside the 
point, — but of the ravages of old age and the vital necessity of 
rest after a strenuous life. The reading is quite against the 
spirit of the fourth pada. old age. &rra»RT, 3 *t=er;: 

of the form of service. This is intended to be antithetical' 
to feWT'EPI. Rang, and Kat, read as one word 

qualifying 'fftoitcl: 3TRT R, that which ends in imprison- 


f 
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ment — not a very happy construction. , hard, trouble- 
some. For a similar grievance. Cf. III. 3* * 

V&lt* etc. Aw ‘observing 
the rules/ in fulfilment of any pfcf. T^^n^RfxTRT: , the 

scene or general aspect of things’. (Pandit). 


St* 2* Construe: s#*T: ^PTr%5 ^ 

^3®? Sffeg ^R5 3TF%Rff: ErasEt. ( 

carved out. 3rcpn8g»‘ q^rf^RTl^ ft*sn?r- 
(^°); the iron or wooden rods hung horizontally 
for tame birds like peacocks, parrots, etc., to perch upon. 
«r§wr: , eaves of a projected roof; slanting wooden supports 
jutting out from the wall close above the windows. Cf. 
tfrTRSft 3 ^fr p {%m). ^ > the plural signifies 

the frequent coming out of the fumes through several windows. 

, W3T. ( 3*31 tor* ) 'TRf^TT m. The ash-coloured 
pigeons are easily confounded with the dense flames of incense 
issuing from the or the lattices of the windows in the 
evening, when one can have only an indistinct view of things. 
mMmm:, WW&l SRTcT: («FT°); 5Rcf, devoted to, pure, holy. 

; PTPTs are the different places 
where lights were kept. ‘The light is considered as the 
embodiment of auspiciousness and prosperity, and hence it is 
that the place where it is to be kept is strewn with flowers. 7 
offering, worship. * «ri§F: Cf. 

qqlff ll S t fg^TR I (^ak. IVO- -«^Nl#:=a«RiJ^SR#: (^1.°;); 
3T1^: 3TI% 3TRlt m: I ‘m fra (*ET °), arra nges. 

«TO‘"^Rr: , harem. c Wilt ^gprWPef:^ * 

> ’ (swO. The harem is so called ‘because its 

interior was supposed to be pure: tp? SRf: rM*TPTi WT. °fSt 
is the reading supported by a good majority of the Mss.; and 
that is why we adopt it. It is in no way inferior to °fjgpR: j 
the former expression does not necessarily refer to males. 
Mr. Kale's quotation ‘apraif: gj^ratsR: ’ bears testimony to 
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this. The elderly matrons who had lived long in the harem must 
•jhave naturally busied themselves with such auspicious rites. 

St* 3. This St gives a beautiful description of the King, 
surrounded by young female attendants with torches in their 
hands. Mark how splendid would be the scenic effect of such an 
entry. The construction is simple. (grorpn). 

is significant, as it brings out the stately and 
stalwart personality of the King. ^Tf^-the King was moving 
on, whereas a mountain is stationary; hence 
has been used; the King is compared to a mountain of yore, 
which could move about at will, before Indra clipped off the 
wings of mountains with his thunderbolt. owing to 

the wings not being clipped off. ergcfi gf^qcTT : Wf 

^ is a thin and tall Karnikara tree, to which the 

female attendants are compared. ‘The lights in the hands of 
the girls appeared like the bright red flowers of the Karnikara 
which has no leaves but red bright flowers. A thin, straight 
and tall form is much admired by Sanskrit poets and compared 
to a yasti or stick’ (Pandit). 




St* 4* The construction is simple, (erpn). 

3FcTfeTr TciuitdT (drowned) 3^SI 
( uneasiness ) a state affair; cf. cERKHU. 

qxirr: (=irfaO i * 3 r^u: Cf. for a similar 

idea: ^ ^ cfrs%!g;sr^Trr: 3Tf ^ 

% II’ II. 25); ‘ TTqrf^- jSfqvr ~ 

'(6ak.IV. 15). 



i , . STbH^k:, a splendid view (of the Moon) 

can be commanded., ^ t^Tif f%of^4>rr: . as long as the RohinI 

rcontinues to be in conjunction (with the Moon). is the 
.name, of the fourth lunar mansion, containing five stars. It is 
.so called because of the reddish appearance of the principal star. 
In mythology she is one of the twenty-seven daughters of <^r 
,and the most favourite wife of the Moon, ynfuft is the feminine 
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of $rf|cT red, according to •nP ( Pan. IV. 1. 39). 

as you wish. under the pretext of the 

observance of a vow. 

St. 5. The construction is simple. ( aqq? ) 

, ^fcTT. ( cTP, Who have 

spurned prostrations. P^oud or haughty 

women, f^rl: o^q^tpcf-There are two ways of understanding 
iftqjT* — either (i) to take it as an adj. qualifying 
£=^T^t (cf TOf) ]; W= very full, complete, 

jopen (Pandit, followed by Prof. Shastri); or (ii) to take Ffcld 
adverbially, meaning Secretly’, (i ) would mean that the haughty 
women, though stung with remorse for their having slighted the 
prostrations of their lovers, are nevertheless ashamed of openly 
doing any acts conciliating their beloved ones, (ii) would mean 
that they are secretly ashamed of themselves on account of the 
conciliatory acts of their husbands. ( in this case would 

be yfift ) L. 17 TO RTTO 0 , SWFH sftTO * TOERSTFIT 
The ripples of the Ganges are white (cf. qjfFTPf 
and rise gently; hence they are compared to a flight of steps 
made of crystal. 

P. 80. 1. 1. spn, inasmuch as, since. 

St. 6. Construe : OTfe ISP* 


) W- OTlfb the Moon; the 
spots on the moon are popularly conceived as having the form 
of a hare. the East is here compared to a 

young woman, who, during the absence of her lover, does not 
dress her hair and lets it hang loosely about her face and which 
therefore obscure the beauty of the face. On the return of 
the lover the hair would be tied up into a knot and the face 
would look all the more charming. The mass of darkness is 
compared to the black tresses of hair, the eastern 

quarter; TO ) is an epithet of Indra, Hari 

being the name of the steeds of Indra. Yaska, while enumerating 
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the vehicles of the various gods, observes ‘fffr ffeft 

SFlf^cTOf > ( Nirukta. I. 15 ) ; Indra is often referred to in Vedic 
literature, as CL * ifcTT fQ^ar ? Sak. L 

The moon is here implied to be the husband of the East; Cf- 
below. appearing like a broken modaka . 

is significant; 'The moon cannot be full since it is 
described as having risen sometime after the dark.’ ^rr 
fsT3n#rra^ the moon. Cf. ‘flcF^ (=^pt) 

3T: i tf(#r4FFt ^sn'Jirrrrf ^ n’ (fforet. 25. 21 ), 

where sTgtf is said to have made the Moon the King of i%srs 
among others. In that case has to be taken- 

in the restricted sense of prrffaTRI^. Pandit observes: '...it 
is very likely the epithet has something to do with the 
moon’s identification with the Soma which is often called King 
in the hymns of the Rgveda . 9 Prof. Shastri offers quite a 
different explanation : — 4 That a Brahmana’s king is the moon 
unequivocally means that his life is or ought to be dominated by 
calm or quietude’. a glutton. The proverbially 

speaks in terms of savoury dishes in season and out of season,. 
The form is^had by ^eRIgm^ir (<7r 0 V. 2. 67); the fe^RT- 
explains the word thus: ^ \ 

^ 5 : \ ^qrferriFrKt 3Rra sapfc r. 

St* 7. Construe: SRtf Wll SWT 

cTTOT f^I^HrUcfR % SR? ( 

... 5 on the day the sun and the moon are in 

conjunction; this physical fact is poetically described as the entry of 
' the moon into the sun, thus enabling the pious to perform the 
sacred rites like and so on, which can be performed on 

the new-moon-day only. This phenomenon is referred to in as 
early a text as the qer « WtpW:— V^fFI t 1 

I cF *F ft«FwPci I’ (40.5). Note that preceded by 3tr 
governs the accusative of the adh%karana % according to OTFq'RT- 
fTO: I’ (qT° I. 4. 48.) ?!<$#..., gratifying the Gods and the 

Manes with nectar. The Moon is conventionally represented to 
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be full of nectar, which the Gods and the Manes partake of . This 
drinking is the cause of the gradual waning of the moon from day 
to day. On the new-moon day, reduced to *a single digit, she 
enters the sun and has her last digits restored to her* This 
idea of the Moon being drunk etc. owes its origin to the identi- 
fication of the Moon with the Soma drink, 

prevailing, growing strong or dense. Of. iNt 

^fprs’ Raghu. X. 79; 1’ 

.Sak. V. 18. cT^T; when Siva 

drank the deadly poison, Halahala, he felt his body to be ablaze 
and hence he placed the cool crescent moon on his forehead. 
L. 16. mm°, a 3Nfpi? (who is called 

a g^rf), is the proper medium for the transmission of a divine 
message* ftcTOf, according to 

V (qnr. IV. 3. 26.); f Wft %}’ (3TT.X 

L. 19 repetition, superfluity. This is cf 

favourite expression of our poet; Cf. 

r Raghu. XIV. 9. — Note how 

the poet manages to withdraw the attendants from the scene 
where they are no longer required. L. 22. note the 

etymology: (1) ’ZFSFttvQfc 1 (2) 

f & ^ w* i wmi solitude. 

P. 82 L. 2. m = ‘wwn\ that kind of (i. e. in- 

tense) love, as set forth in the love-letter. The innocent-looking 
word cfl^I is meant to convey a world of meaning; Kalidasa is a 

master of such pregnant expressions; Cf. fll^f 

(Sak. V). is a 

favourite word of Kaliddsa Cf. gtft SHI^TcT 1 

(Sak. iv. 16); foraft Fifei 

(Megh. I. 9.)* WfR 

y (fi°). 

St* 8. The construction is simple. (sMt). 
mmrsm 0 . This can be explained in two ways: ^sRfiter* 
(rugged rocks) WGk (impediment) Wfidt %*T’* l ; (^) 
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mz: (beset with) 3RT tt$ 1 7 ^ 

Cupid, whose seat is the mind. An aluk compound. 

with (your) drooping limbs. w***W — "This refers to an 
idea that unexpected cheerfulness is a precursor of approaching 
good luck. This is confirmed by the additional auspicious tokens 
that befall the King in the shape of the sudden twitching of his 
right arm../ (Pandit). Note that this speech of the Vidusaka, 
followed by that of the King, prepares the audience ;for the im~ * 
pending arrival of Urva£i. 

St. 9. The metre is 

Rang, sees a play on the word (right* 

clever) and observes : f| : The throbbing 

of the right arm forebodes the fulfilment of tone's desires in the 
case of males. Cf. ‘g^T $FTT 5 W: * ^ 

srf^T^R^f \\ 9 ( ). Kat. 

observes: TOT 

L. 16. a lady who being smitten with love, and 

leaving aside all sense of shame, goes out to meet her lover at 
a rendezvous. Bharata defines:, ‘ ft^Tl ^5^TT SMfiET m I 

^TT 1/ N. S. 24. 212. Cf. S. D. III. 76. 

An ari^rift^T may be wanton married woman, or 

a courtezan, like TOM or ^it. The dress of a 3TfWlft*&T 
is described: \ 

i! LL. 17-19. The stage-direction btr^H 
and ^ft ? s question %../ are both significant; they 

eloquently bring out the character of or rather of the class 
of women she typically represents. There is, behind her words,, 
a kind of self-consciousness and studied attempt at captivating 
the heart of the King ; she wants to be at her best when 
appearing before her lover. Compare an interesting observation 
of Bharata: ?ntPJlf I 

^lROTBKI ll (N. S. 25. 43.). sift JrnFTIf...is an equally 
significant answer, which brings out the highly romantic 3 
temperament of Citralekha. 
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P. 84. L. 5 qferf&R*, transformed. ($1°) 

1. 13. Jt^RSRSSsr® — There is a pun on these words; Citralekha 
wants to tease her friend by suggesting to her that the King is 
enjoying the company of his beloved ( some other lady ) secured 
according to his desires ( ^TT 3T cMT* 

This naturally fills with grave anxiety. What 
Citralekha really means is that he is enjoying the company "of 
his beloved ( viz. Urva&x herself ) by means of his imagination. 
( 5 ]“: How 

precisely was the character to act in order to show FTTOl ? Cf 

I* (N. S. 7 p. 91). simpleton. 

3RTT what other thought (can you entertain) about his 

union with a beloved (other than yourself) ? 3rd Sipg. 

Pres, of fewith gq s . Atm. 

P. 86. 1. 8 the meaning of which is not quite clear: 

equivocal. screened by the 

(H o ) incurable. ^FT: 3RNF ^ (l°), ailment, mental 

distress. 

St. 10. Construe:?!^ srqffU SRqrr ^ 

ST, ( 3T55 ) TT5m ^ ( m) ?T, m 

( 3T^5 ) 5T; ^TT f^TT 3TRSKTT cRT^rf5r°fr ^!T ^TT ( ^FT^sr^f ) 


si 


: wmi, sr^ra*T5PFR?r, fresh. sandal paste I | 

^ applied to the whole of the body. ggff-JT oqT^qflcf |j% 'T%4l a IH. I, | j 
according to ^FTtT^ I’ ( c n o V. 2. 7. ). 

' Trf&PTS^r:, necklaces of jewels. Cf. l* 

( Kumar, v. 8 ). SR 5 Ef, adequate, able to. spTT^q;, from STT+Sf • 

to remove, to dispel. denom. from 35f, may alleviate. i 

i ‘Lying on beds of flowers, enjoying the cool Moon-light, £ 

; besmearing the whole body with sandal, wearing strings of 

, ___ cooling crystals round the neck, are some of the chief remedies of i 

% love-sick people against madanbadha’ ( Pandit). L. 21 | 

now that all doubts are cleared. Iff:— STCTT.CTTFt (^° ) awr f 

j jj,' , . ' ; V 

1 

m u 
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etc., — The Vidusaka confirms, from his own experience, 
the King’s statement that thoughts of and talk about, a thing 
( mi ), which one covets but does not secure, are an 
efficacious remedy to alleviate the distress, due to disappointment. 

a kind of dainty. According to Rang, it is either the 
dish known as or a preparation of ripe plantains mixed 
with sugar and spices. mango-fruit. The v. 1. recorded 
in the f . n. is adopted by Pandit though it has little ms support ; 
besides, both the commentators are against the 
of the Vidusaka. It is rather surprising that Mr. Pandit should 
fasten the blame for this emendation ori the modem Brahmanas, 
since a variety of Mss. support the reading which, 

therefore must be the genuine one. The Vidusaka’s complaint 
( JF# ) at the beginning of Act II of the 
£ak. does not substantiate the contention of Mr. Pandit; there 
it is the (food mostly consisting of roasted meat) 

of the 3TTfK that forms the grievance of the Vidusaka. If he 
were a flesh-eater, why should he plaintively bemoan his lot ! 

P. 88. 1. 4. TT^j- should be connected with what the King 

says in St. 11. sjg $1% Citralekha administers a gentle 
rebuke to her friend and asks her to attend to what the King 
is going to say presently. ' - 

St* IX* ^#TT3;; Cf. L 13 above. L. 13 an 

instance of the genitive absolute, showing disregard 
The King does not greet her because she is still invisible to him. 
Note how delightful a touch this is ! Before the lovers could 
really meet and exchange a few words of love, the poet intro- 
duces the Queen, as if proving thereby that the course of true 
love never ran smooth. Wpstero, lit® ‘one who observes the vow 
of silence.’ cfR «Tf^ becomes 3 R when followed by aR, 

and when the idea conveyed is that of the observance of a vow. 

I: =* I' (Pan. III. 2. 40; VI. 3. 69). 

si^Rrf^rT <tr wm* r (s K.). #pr- 

adv. mm* ap 1 is the 

expression of the face, which is an index to the inward thoughts. 



P. 90. L. 1. 3^1 Kat:~ 3m *IfRT ^JTRcTOl 

#SWt 5TR 5RGT& 1. L* 6 ^IWTfes^qfRTO gqgs, 

materials of worship. takes the affix %% (s^g) according to 
r (qrr. IV. 2. 47). LL. 14-16. The Vidusaka 
offers two possible explanations for the pleasing look of the 
Queen. ¥RcF: should be construed with OTrqflcr^l^. grRW~One 
undertaking a 5Tcf is enjoined to abstain from the six spiritual 
enemies of humanity, the famous qflnjs : *T5r, *RWC, 

and ^RT. the King could not restrain a smile on hearing 

the first alternative of the Vidusaka. 

St* 12* The construction is simple The simple 

dress of the Queen is an index to her mental quietude and piety, 
and is enough to show that she is now reconciled, 

WOTPT ( Stt ; W3 stands for the 

the saffron mark, the nose-ring, bracelets etc:, which 
are the indispensable signs of wifehood. qi%Sf: 

VO 

{ a?*5fdT: ) WI: blades of Durva grass, which are held 

sacred by Hindus, are placed in their hair by women when 
observing a vow. cT^i^fri^r 0 , ^T^RTT 

qualifying qgqr, Str/ctly speaking, qqfTtt is a mental attitude 
and cannot belong to the body ; ffrf has to be taken in the sense 
of ‘bearing, deportment'. 

P. 92. L. 5. a goddess; etymologically, 

the resplendent one. That is how Urva^i understands < ^5TFlcf 
and proceeds to compare the Queen with Sack 
( AbL ), is not inferior to ; cf. ‘ 5f TTg^iT I 

( Mai. II. ). ... , Citralekha pays a compliment to her friend 

for not being -blinded by jealousy. g^gqfr^ft-There is a 
concealed sarcasm underlying these words. The queen means to 
say that she would be coming in the way of the King s constant 
brooding about Urva^i. *rr %^-The King is a ^%or lover par 
excellence 1 L. 15. The King enquires about the name of the 
^cf; the however, is a mere hoax; the Queen, therefore, 
wants the wily T^gfer to help her out of her difficulty, tsr^ogsrei^ 
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is conciliating the husband after she is herself H" 
reconciled, showing that she is not only no longer angry but that 
she is anxious to conciliate him.’ ( Pandit ). 

St. 13. Construe: (| ) ^rrf&r 

SFETCof I55W&; q ( wO ^ *T <?PPR: mi 

fifesraFri? (^F«rn). 

adverb modifying causal of i§5. ?ra*RT * 

bondman. The King’s humility in apologizing to the Queen 
has a parallel — only natural under the circumstances — in rspp 
IV. 2. fte#. , 

P. 94. L. 1. The Prakrt ( not °rerr as in the text )= ^ T^ n K.. 

Mr. Pandit’s observation is worth quoting: ' The Prakrt 
grammarians do not sanction the form for the feminine 
gender. But Kalidasa considers it good, as he uses it elsewhere 
too’. The King’s regard for the Queen makes Urva^I nervous 
as to whether she would be able to secure the King’s constant 
love, if at all he really loves her just now. 

3RTIS tm W 5f; FRTR^T:=%RI:' sfirfiR:, gallants, 

amorous persons. 

P. 94. 11. 6-7. The Queen speaks with a smile ( 
because she sees through the insincerity of the King’s words 
( St 13 ). jrffeRT:, causal past pass, part ; 4 has been made to 
say\ H it is not proper to oppose 

auspicious words, refers to the Queen's words ‘ 

( p. 92. n. 10 - 11 ). The 
Vidusaka asks the King not to dissuade the Queen from the 
fulfilment of her vow by saying that he is already pleased, since 
that would entail the loss of the sweetmeats which the Queen 
had brought for him. W Wifi ( X° ). W 

means: ray; foot. W%4 ^wr-Note that the 

subject of ^ in its primitive sense, is put in the accusative in 
the causal construction. a shallow vessel. L. 22. 

the speaks of the Queen’s fast; there is, however, ^ 
no suggestion so far that the 3R1 was accompanied by a fast; 

s . 
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fast, however, is connected with most of the and it appears 
from the worship of the Moon and from the mention of the 
sacred" Durva grass and of Modakas, which are both favourite 
objects with Gane§a that the TO referred to was very probably 
the vow of xFgqt, which is the fourth lunar day of the 
dark fortnight. 


P. 98. St* 14. A simple St. ( The metre is sro! ). It is an 
example of Cf. II. 21 above. In the first line read 
g^JT. making love to another woman. ff, (er^TKOT), surely. 
3TT^, hence afraid of losing the King's love for her. wr dff 
TTT cfT-This expression clearly shows that 
King's words as hypocritical and she feels sure that he 
not give up his pursuit of the intrigue. After making amends 
for the slighting of his prostration to easb her 
she shows that she has sufficient self-respect 
where her presence was not welcome, 
perhaps somewhat reproachful consent given by her 


P. 96. L. 7. mmgFZt srrgfr, according to- 

I’ (tT 0 V. 2. 91). 11. 11-12 sift H 31%...^ 
Urvasi is clean at a loss to know whether sfjrsjt^rCT means what 
she says or is only sarcastic and reproachful. 

TO because 

the Queen has given a carte blanche to the King, whether or 
not she meant sHr ? \ by etc. * baffled in his 

attempts'; stands for skill of hand in catching fish* 

Note how shrewd and prompt an observation is made by the 
Vidusaka, who has after all a few inspired moments ! He means 
to ask if the Queen has given the King away helplessly after 
being foiled in her attempts to wean him away from his ardent 
passion for Urva&L fsfe dresi: dK3P.~ even when 

paying court to another woman. The Vidusaka means to say 
that the Queen must have herself grown cold towards the King 
inasmuch as she parts with him thus, in favour of another 
woman, so readily. 



NOTES 


King making love to UrvaSI is regarded by the author as 
sufficient to satisfy the King’s conscience and justify the rest of 
his proceedings’. ( Pandit ). 

P. 98. l. 7. ftt, Cf. ^rtrr^r gr t ? 

{ N. 19. 28 ). 3PRTT PPOT, the Queen wants to go 

away because she is disgusted with the King’s callousness ; she, 
however, makes the plea that staying with him longer would 
amount to a breach of the rules of the vow, which she never 
before has done. L. 12. STSrf^r:, UrvaSx is again 

nervous: since the King is deeply attached to the Queen, he may 
not requite her love. At the same time, she is so far advanced 
in love that she cannot withdraw her heart — a remark which 
shows the constancy of her love for the King. L. 19 a 
patient, erpM:, incurable, vffa ( K° ), implying 

a wishful supposition : would that; may it be. srer prmf 
Urva^i, who is naturally bubbling with excitement and eagerness, 
completes the sentence just after her own mind. frcTF^ is a 
significant expression: would that Urva6i may be blessed to- 
day ! is left so vague and yet is so eloquent ! 

P. 100. St. 15. Construe: SFRIT ) ^3331^ 

Bift gdr #*• suffer, 

in L. 21. ( P. 98 ). is the subject cpFST? the loved one. 
The v. 1. 5BRT and ajt 1 are not supported by Mss. evidence. The 
St. records some delightful fancies-of the highly romantic King. 

fdct Wt, a mansion. 

WQt, nervousness. pres. part, denom. from ?F?. 

3PRT 5 viz. by Gitralekha. naturally means d^SlT- 

^grr. Cf. t ftt stcrik 1 ? 

( 5^1° III. 9 ). L. 7 PRT etc.-presumably they have taken 
off their Tiraskarini . Mr. Pandit observes: ‘Some stage-direc- 
tion as is necessary before ggPT PRT and 

L. 8. makes a sign ( to hold his tongue and 

not to announce their presence ). 
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St. 16. The metre is srRf. tormented by love. 

The king adduces a ?SRT ( illustration ) in the second line. 

blooms, civile!' ?m:, the Sun. the Moon lotus 

Cf. f 5RTff : g%rr TpTF^ 1 6ak. V. 28, L. 11. 

sp%l^raraf-tr?T^ has the force of ‘just now’. Says the King — 
Now that Urvagi is by my side I can indeed say that I am 
happy. ^S^...3Tfprarl TRTr%T, Compare 
above. a loving wife. ^yfJsTIPKf, officious, wanton. 

‘ 3?mFfr’ ( 3TO: ) does not suit the context. Cf. 

SCRFt I ’ ( Sak. V. ). P. 102, 1. 6. 

-There are two ways of understanding this: (i) what* 
have you been here ever since evening? This remark is evoked by 
Urvasi’s words TTfRFf :■ ; she can use these words only if 

she had witnessed the scene between the Queen and the King. 
This is the explanation of Mr. Pandit. according to this 

interpretation, has to be taken loosely, since the meeting of the 
King and the Queen took place at night, and UrvaSi appears 
still later, (ii) Prof. Karmarkar proposes to take the words in 
a metaphorical sense. The Vidusaka is commenting on the 
rather too much familiarity between the King and Urva6i even 
‘in the presence of himself and Citralekha. This certainly 
brings out the propriety of moreover, the Vidusaka is 
quite capable of making such a funny and outspoken remark s 
as a matter of fact, a similar observation is put into the mouth 
of the Vidusaka in the £ak. cfTiq'^wj% W(m T 

(II). Moreover, is a subsidiary statement, an 
apologetic plea for aprrf^r 1 9 which is the main 

thesis of Urvagl. It is more natural, therefore, to construe 
the Vidusaka’ s words as having a reference to the same. 

St. 17 . 3T5F 

wrift r (^T° ). This effective retort 

by the King silences Urva^i. L. 15 > 

is to be waited upon. ^R^r^-Mark the genitive* 

expressive of the idea of regret due to Cf. fTTg: 

is denom. from ScWT. Wf 
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I ’ (*°). Cf. apqgtfs request 
to fsqcr-^er.-.w #r rawm *F§5rc#FffcjT g treicr < fjt r#? 1’ 
(3ak. III). L. 20 a*CTrip?fo%: etc., the reference is to the belief 
that gods have winkless eyes. 

F. 104. St. 18. a bondman, one who has given himself 
up to another. Mallinatha explains: 3TTC5TFT \ 

comment on SPIc^T^TcfTf^T cT3TT$T 3W: l’ ( <pTR; 0 v. 86 ). 

P. 104 1. 14. ^ refers to III. 19 which follows. 

St. 19. Construe : (|) q% } SRtf: ^C<tRn: e&r^ STTflTRiq; 

30%TRt q-sn 3fgq; 3pqr fgrsf: rf^T 

3FR: tqpTT ariw^ q- fr?rr4: ( qWTcRW ). 

*n*F?T 0 -??I+^Hi Fifsg % w: If: ^33^ StRPT^T 3^[ 3RT 
’tPL g*F% +Fjt: ^fFRiT:, feudatory princes. qn&:, coronet. qpERg, 
edict, order, mandate. The reference is to the practice of 
placing the letter containing the royal mandate on the head, 
thus signifying the recipient’s humble obedience thereto. Cf. 

SlRR^l’ (Kirat. I. 21 )‘ 
Wfa 3Hrm dct, qualifying ^ arrdWT, 

an umbrella. loving servitude. Note the 

significance of Servitude is always an unpleasant task. 

In this particular case, it is a pleasant duty, qrfet ^ etc., 
tJrva^i means that in reciprocating the sentiment expressed by 
the King she should, properly speaking, give expression to one 
that will be more beautiful than the King’s sentiment.’ But 
then she is not able to improve upon the exquisite expression of 
the King. For the idea that a kindness should be reciprocated 
by a greater kindness, Cf. 'qqwft-STd': ftPRrt ?T% l’ (P. 124, L.16) 
‘promoting contrarieties’; producing contrary effects- 

St. 20. The construction is simple, (qq^t'lcf^l). 
disagreeable through anger. 

( X° ). L. 6. 

St- 21. ^qtit^pcRq. Cf. gt Jt 

I’ ( I. 10 ). Rqpmq', for complete 
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satisfaction. T^ot, past p^ss. part, from eft with FR, when it is to 
be predicated of a thing other than to, according to l 

( qp VIH 2.50 ). I g HTOf TO: f (S. K.). 

The word is used in Buddhist philosophy to express the 
state of STT£T or Summum Bonum . inner apartment; 

bed-chamber. c *twiK TOEIR’ ( w)., 

St. 22. Construe: (|) m> m f^ITOT 

^S'ftwr to; ^ to tpr ( »!) srot to ?$t 

^^•(gTOrwX 

f^TOTT,, the night, having three watches (yamas), the first and t 
the last half watches being excluded. 

f^TOTOR£ 1 ? ( Bhanuji D. ) Voc., should really be gsp. 
Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti and even Bhatti ( p fftft: to^T t gsf VIII, 
with reference to which Diksit remarks, trro$rf^ ®!TO I ) 
use the shortened form, though it is prohibited by Panini 
(k 4.4.), as it is not TOTOft. Later grammarians 
and commentators, however, try to justify the shortened form. 
Compare Mallinatha's com. on Kumar. V. Kat. observes : 

c|4j^oi|4^ r. 

[ The third act, with the third meeting of the lovers, 
practically finishes half the drama. The obstacle of the Queen s 
wrath being removed, the King is now free to pursue his amour ; 
the curse of Bharata is a blessing in disguise to Urva&i, who, 
now free from her heavenly duties, may happily live with her 
mortal lover. The third act closes with a suggestion that love 
may now reign supreme, unobstructed by any further separation, 
prolonging the king's nights in the company of his beloved. It 
might appear, the story of the drama has here come to a stand-still. 
But the dramatist has provided for further dramatic interest. 
We know that a separation yet awaits the lovers, as the poet 
himself would say f 3T\ For, as 

soon as the King sees his son, Urva^I must return to heaven as 
ordained by Indra, This suggestion of future separation. 





however, is not quite prominent, and is likely to be easily 
forgotten in the midst of the atmosphere of joy prevailing 
towards the close of the Act. ] 


is unhinged and he wanders about in the forest making a 
vigorous search of his beloved, piteously appealing to the birds 
and the beasts to give him news about her.] 

nw&m, sad, Em THT TOT: m ; the suffix $ ( <r ) is added 
according to ( TO V. 4. 151 ). mm, lotus, 

TO 3 ? complexion, appearance. 

I want to share your grief, Cf. 

l ? (Sak. III). — TO, regular return of a. 

recurring event, appointed time of service. qrro^ rotation. 

— The part that .the Apsarases played in the 
Upasthana is described in the Bhag. Pur. 

I TOTOd STTOTFd U (XII. 11.47). 

Citralekha said that she has to wait upon the Sun in summer 
( TORTFFc$! S’TOTO*, P. 102 L 15 ); now the Nymphs that attend 
on the Sun ;in the hot season are ifcro and ^ according 
to the Bhagavata , and TOR and RfTOT according to the 
Kurma . As they are distinguished in the play > being separately 
mentioned, Citralekha cannot be identical with either of them. 
Her term of service in the hot season, therefore, is a creation of 
our author, or, having borrowed from the Puranas the idea 
that the Apsarases have to wait upon the Sun by rotation, he 


[The Interlude tells us of a misfortune. We learn from 
the conversation between Sahajanya and Citralekha that the 
King had gone to the Gandbamadana forest to enjoy his honey- 
moon. He happened to gaze at a Vidyadhara girl there, and 
Urva^i, angry with the King for this trivial lapse, entered the 
grove of Kumara, forbidden to women, and was transformed 

ittfA a /TAAnOt* T!^a Irs * _ • H 
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has refused to follow slavishly the order of service laid down in 
thePuranas. adduces the reason for the anxiety of 

Citralekha, who cannot pay her friend short visits now and then, 
as she would be engaged in the 5r+i^4^Fr, 

concentration of mind. srftarR or ddTl%, the last of the eight 
angas of Yoga, enables the yogin to divine the future or know 
what is happening in places where he is not present. The 
denizens of heaven are supposed to possess this power. Cf. 
digdcfr’s words %% % %r: d# qftfTgR r Sak. VI. 

a great misfortune. "aTRTflR (^pre); 

dRt$d ^ or 3TfcjRRd STRRdf 5RR, what is seriously 
taken to heart. to learn, to know. Wf 

H: ; Rdi%dr cr 3TR (ind. nearby) 

*R according to (<TT° IV, 2- 104). 

^ 1 5 (cpo ) . thus we have 5RR:, 

d^[R: . VdRcR did 1 ddf 

[VI. 46] dfddd dlW gdRd^ddTdd: K Kat ). 
3TlR%snR is mentioned in Kumar. VI. 36. Kalidasa sends 6iva 
and Uma to the very Gandhamadana for their honey -moon. Cf. 
Kumar. VIII. 20 ff. ^rf%df, ?Fddl%gd^ 5$, originally 

the name of an arm of the Ganges in one of the valleys of the 
Himalaya, later came to be the name for the heavenly 
counterpart of the Ganges. sandy bank. 

Raising artificial heaps of sand is a favourite sport of children. 
f%3rr=R — A class of demi-gods, so called because they possess the 
knowledge of the magical art. Explain: dG 1 I^IRT 

gtel^dlfd^RT dT: \ R^TTdr, ‘4 with % to gaze at, to look 
intently on. smm, intense love. Cf. "dfWF SPTC 

t SRfcT' (dcdT°). ^rdqOTRI=3^%dkT, not 
accepting, rejecting. ^rsRdl^^fd^-Kumara is Kartikeya, son 
of £iva and Uma ; he was a celibate and hated the very sight of 
women, who, therefore, are absolutely forbidden to enter places 
sacred to him. dR°Tdd^dT ^n^-Notethat her form alone underwent 
a change; she still retained the powers of her sense-organs, as 
can be seen from her words c ddl 

Id*. 1<s 
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m mm: ( P. 132. 1. 5. ) ^cTRTl^T etc. 

( ‘her form was changed into that of a creeper, restoration from 
which wili depend on some unknown cause, ) is the reading of 
a majority of Mr. Pandit’s Mss., as also of Kat. ; and yet we 
cannot adopt it. “ If Citralekha has already said that the 
restoration of Urvasi from the form of a creeper will depend 
upon some cause, why should Sahajanya say furs her on 

&c?” [P. 112.] — Pandit. etc Cf. 

(*frra’° 91 ). P. no. 1 . 17. 

etc. 3W and f&i: are examples of the pregnant and 
suggestive style of Kalidasa, shows horror ( ) or 
surprise (’TOW) P. 112 1. 1, as the last .member 

of a compound, preceded by erg:, Wt, tr^ etc., is changed to 
according to l ? (qr° V, 4. 87). 

(cTT° ) I A 55 or cfcg^F 

compound ending in Vff, ^ and 3Tg is invariably mascuiine, 
according to Sfe* l’ (qT° II. 4. 29.). 1.2. 

the rainy season is described by Sanskrit poets as causing very 
great uneasiness to separated lovers. Cf. ^ 3[fct 

%*• i r% w’ (^r°i.3). 

STIf^TCT noble forms. &c.~Kat. 

sjgsTg: PtfflRT cfc^WFR 0 ; the ergsTg is equivalent to what is 
popularly called (SFRtSIltr). The two speeches given in 

f. n. 2 are evidently interpolations. broad declaration 

that there is no other remedy for reunion than the jewel 

entirely mars the dramatic interest by anticipating what is to take 
place in the following Act; the poet could, at most, give just a 
hint to that effect in a Pravegaka; even such a hint is 
■unnecessary; besides, the words of ^g^RTT after such 

a specific declaration, would be absurd. 

THE MAIN SCENE. 

[ The distracted King is wandering about in the forest in 
search of Urvasi on a cloudy summer day. His grief is so 
intense that it unhinged his mind and he is driven to insanity. 
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He fancies that the cloud is a demon that has robbed him of his 
beloved, demands of the ^ peacock, the cuckoo, the bee, the 
elephant and so on, if they have any news about her. He 
fancies she is transformed into a stream, whose waves are the 
movements of her eyebrows, and the rows of birds op its waters 
are her zone. He dances, sings, faints in his madness, and 
thinks that the echo is answering him. At last, a voice from 
the heaven asks him to pick up the jewel; with the gem in 

his hand he clasps a creeper, which in his embrace is transformed 
into Urva&L The lovers then return to the capital, borne on a 
cloud, transformed into a balloon by Urva£i. 






This Act is exceptional in nature, inasmuch as it is for the 
most part a monologue. The King's Unntada bears testimony 
to his fervent love for UrvaSi ; as a matter of fact, the sincerity 
and intensity of his passion drive him to madness. One 
•cannot fail to note that he suffers from a lack of self-restraint 
and manliness. That is why we find him raving in a fit of 
passionate despair. All the same, this very weakness lends him 
a touch of additional attractiveness. 

It should be observed that the distinguishing feature of the 
Act is its high poetry. Kalidasa here shows that he is as much 
a past master in the handling of the Karuna rasct as of the 
Smgara ; and the pathetic appeals of the King, with their sublime 
lyric height, have nothing like it elsewhere in Sanskrit literature,] 

L. 13. srr: &c. — The whole of this passage 

1 is cited in the D. R. as an illustration of 
defined as 1 siftTOWT 

ii’ ( IV. 30 ). Cf. Bharata’s remarks : 

° i 

\ w* ( N. s. vil 83-4 )* 

STC # ^ FTTO 1 : \ ( 3>T° )• 

St* L Construe; m ^ 5 : ( WF*} ) STftSTW * 

wm sr^rg: ( ) mm *t, %: mm-- 

zt, (?4) ftgac ). 



NOTES 


( l ) beautiful, radiant Cr. gKJWKfl WffiWfrffl 1 

( Megh. I. 37 ). L. 20. Twrr^:, ( plantain-trees ) 5R 3^ TOT: 

Note that 3 i^:, m, coming at the end of a feminine 
compound, becomes when the first member is an wir, 
according to 1 ’ IT 0 IV. 1. 69. ( 

dwrif pira: i i s. k. ) 

St. 2. The construction is simple. ( ) 

from sit with arft ), the 3T being optionally dropped. Cf. f qr% 
^fWTORT-TrWRW: I ’. ^tlPF^T RrgT, according to fegqT- 
^ ?«TrRRT: t- ( 71° II. 3. 14 ).3T &c....3T^fT Hi3H%T,SRTT 

sqTOPn RPT I’ ( TT° ). In this st. the King 

examines all possible explanations for the disappearance of 
Urva^i, and finds that they are all groundless ; at last he turns- 
a fatalist ! P. 114. 1. 3. TOfrf-flFI^Frr..., TOlrf 3*TT 

^f. Cf. SOPH TTSSSf^r ^ +{P3fd|dVTW4 ^TFc^: I ( 90 ); also 

St. 3. Construe: OTT fwiT 3R HW ^ 

% OTTd: frUcr'lfeK)': RT T#d3^. 


all of a sudden, ^-xj express simultaneous or 
undelayed occurrence of two events. Cf. Kumar. III. 66. 
f%Tldq%A:, ( qualifying 3 #%: ), 3TRITPT 5©%: W 

xn#r d^KlAdlA cflA =q I ( q>r° ). 1. 8. TTHf 

Cf. ‘^1# qr w°r wr 

WH II 3 ( m°, 132. 16 ). In pursuance of the 
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maxim, the King presumes to think that he has commanded 
the rainy season to set in. He then argues that he can now 
countermand the rainy season to disappear, Ulffa 

5rr#RT:, according to ‘mS TT® 3 - 17 ! 

St. 4. Construe: JOT tftfelRU.., 

nsrfNwn% ( jot ) mugPh ^-33m^4'?riPrr- 

{ JOT ) 3#^:, TOIliiWd: SOTpifh =3 ( JOT) OTOTP (jKFROTIt). 

#fotl ( ^r° ). 

), beautiful canopy. The prefixing of sft is 
intended to indicate excellence. JTsPf h=T ^JRIW ( Chowries ). 
^jt^f^5t(OTOTRRT5IOT: I I ( ). vjRraTOWJfTO: 

qualifies ^otT- ( traders, merchants -MOTT OTOT: ), as 

well as ^ngjRf: ( mountains ). ( 1 ) Traders : TOST 
( abundant wealth ) cM ^'OT^OT I ( 2 ) Mountains : ETTCT" 
JEfRFT (torrential rain-water) OTfRJf tRj: I 3TOTK:, torrential 
rain. 3TOTR:’ ( 3TJR ). 1. 15. 31%T, 

external appendages ; paraphernalia. 

St. 5. The construction is simple. ( anqf ). STfWHlQtOT:, 
STRICT JJJOTT qg qualifying fgflf:. is a small plant 
with red or yellow flowers; it is known as <$^55 in Marathi. 

reminds me ( so as to cause a longing ).. The form of 
the causal is OTWcf in the sense of 3TMH ( WR«IH~ 

S. K. ) ; otherwise OTR3TR1. Cf. Raghu. XIII. 29. 
should be traced. 

St. 6. Construe: qfc W\ fiTOTt q^JOTf T?«rt cicT: 

j p ^f c fJqaTOT Jtcfl 3OTTT-' 

t#r. ( ). 

P. 116. q^qd), the earth. qJJOT 3T5OT J)%: 3rf4wi ; 

OTg. a natural spot of ground, while 

is an artificial one. qarrerar &c. Cf. ^arwpOTr gwuqqJIWI 
smitOTTWOT I’ Sak. III. 7. 1. 5. 3 1 OT^n^ j mark. 

St. 7- Construe: 51^514 ROTtOTW W IWIT- idmOT'- 

srffd g^t^qUOT ^gcf 
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NOTES 


fcT: ^TgTPT: qualifying fST+3Tl0 optionally 

yields or pis in a compound, according to the Vartika 
‘#c%qT: WTTH =IT I’ I ^# 3 : 1 I I *FRT& 

1 ctffg: I ( %. €l. ). It appears to have been a common 
practice with ladies in ancient times to apply red paint to their 
lips. Cf. f ?Ftvr T i grc o pft wl s r I ’ ( Kumar 111. 30 

also cf. V. 11 ). The tears first fell upon her lips and carried 
with them the red paint. fqvqd: sqqi is changed' 

to gq; when, in a compound, it is followed by 1%^, ipr etc. 

( dW )-Depth of the navel is considered by 

Sanskrit poets to be a mark of feminine beauty. Cf. spqf 
^dlftyftg^tJTT wA I ’ ( Megh. II. 22 ). giK^WHr* The 
belly of the parrot on this side of India is not particularly dark 
green any more than the rest of its body. The poet apparently 
refers to a species of the bird not found in the Deccan’.. ( Pandit ) 
1. 9. accounts for the appearance— dark-green ( ^qw ) 

mixed with red— of the object the King saw. is a small 
red insect which makes its appearance in the rains ; hepce it is 
so called (f^: ^T^n^sf^-anei^rr 

( shower ) ( emitting vapour ) qT fRfcT^l ( rocky soil ) 

cTCTT 7: "TtW:, df*. fedqf *TdI IHNt. %5f takes the aflSx 
according to ‘d^lK-RT ( 71° IV. 2. 97 ). 

St. 8. %?RT, the notes of a peacock. 

( $T° ). Note the stgsnsi in the stanza. 

St. 9. Mark the srgsrPEf in this verse as well, gspgi, 
qualifying qf*rerr-g$d: WZ: qw; dT. This and <Nf<mrr ( 3W1- 
«Jtfaqrrr ) are epithets descriptive of feminine beauty. 

St. 10. Construe: srrq qfdTqiqt 

fedlyid, PfcdTdP 'did': ; <fdwil«dq*% 3>&+eeMi«! 

trq: qgf l% ( qrM ). 

ftdPdig=(^qHId: ' dRf: Sjqr 1 ( ^T° ). Mammata 

( K. P. VIL. ) objects to the use ot the word i^qrej, and cites this 
St. as an instance of the dosa called STOWdcd. Rang, meets the 
objection thus : ‘sr^d awfgsqwq^^ fTcf SRRRIfd- 
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fe re w q re$;fo w. 'T^r^ ^ sfct akWtkf > ’• 

sjvrsjrar ^%WT, thick and beautiful. ( corresponds 

to 5j|° ), ^ i%ure ^f; «ret; Cf. for the idea and expression 
‘3Tft g{ i TOJfi'T[§?TdW TFft ^ ?f ^RdicSW 
I i?ftwTO%5rirrc^#f ^fWr'<3?raw %3wi5f otrt: n’ ( vf ° IX. 
67. ) %i|^rl' :=%3TTw5TT : , abundant hair. * TRI: iTfT 5 ? 

^ i ; q^ l ’ ( stir: ). flfRRT«T is significant; the flowers correspond 
to the eyes ( gs^s&s ) in the peacock’s tail. This St. is a 
beautiful illustration of the playful fancy of the poet. 

P. 118. 1. 2. s^^o-snrlwrRr:, [=#R:] 

TKT 3JWP- ?n. ( =FT° ), with her passion 

enkindled by the close of the hot season. qi^b ( q^yr ) 
the cuckoo, so called because the female cuckoo is supposed to 
leave her eggs in the nest of the gullible crow, which hatches 
them and brings up the young ones until they are able to fly. 

( The crow is called 1OTI.)- Cf. Sak. V. 22. 

St. 11. The metre is q^dkf5535T. T^TST^-Note the 
short ending not uncommon with Kalidasa. Cf. Kat. 

Sdrowrsww < ?r«rr #ji ifcrrar^r f^pr # i ’. Rang. 

qu tes ‘ ^ Cf. ‘ WPfj&q% 

| Kumar. IV. 16, and Malhnatha on 
f ^flf^r5[W?os: qWft 5f3T I 

''O 

c&T 5tkT spW WOT II’ Kumar. III. 32. 
It is a convention of Sanskrit poets that the warbling of the 
cuckoo is an excitant of love and that it makes haughty ladies 
forget their wrath and pine for the company of their lovers. 
Note that Kalidasa is supreme in depicting the influence of 
Nature on the minds of men and women; this St. is an 
excellent illustration of that power. I WOT'kT 5P?:. 

( <et<> ). TOTifT vrqcfV This is what is called an 
( See Appendix II ). 

St. 12. STiRFirtu:, on my part, sigttr &c — The 

idea is: — so complete is the bondage in which youthful ladies 
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hold their lovers (mark the word vqaT-Wi# 

that they get angry without any deviation from faithful love 

( on the part of the latter ), without rhyme or reason. Cf. 

5TBJT: ^Ronv|T%sf% 

drat #T WJ I ’ ( ). Note, however, that in spite of 

this declaration of the King, who is, of course, aravf at the 
moment, he had given her cause for offence; we are told 
elsewhere ( P. 110. II. 5-7 ) that it was really a ra^sri&cT which 
had angered UrvaSi L. 11. w, conversation. 

St. 13. Construe: FfT ( fid ) 

arrf;, dT rar wra; sumter ^ JFfP*r 

arftjprm qraq; ^ Tig afar. ( ). 

sfRrerags'JTKl dfSPE d 1 ( ^I° ), not painful. 3TER 

«n~a Sanskrit idiom — to kiss. The idea is based on the poetic 
convention that the lower lip of a woman contains nectar, which 
can be drunk. Compare ‘fifafir ( Sak. I. 23 ). 

a Jambu tree of the best species. The word ^rsr when 
thus prefixed suggests excellence. Cf. 

HPJlSfiT ( Gita IX, 2 ). gfyviH, to the right; a word expressive 
of direction and ending in rrq- governs the Genitive or the 
Accusative, according to ‘ %frcT’ ( 7T° II. 3.31 ). 

St. 14* The metre is srgsw- tTfTOI^^crani, — It is a 
convention of Sanskrit poets that the swans repair to the Manasa 
lake on the Kailasa mountain with the setting in of the rains, 
flrradcra. — applied to the sound of ornaments. %Ff% wiki 
% flrfssRra. i’ ( arar )• 

St. 15. The metre is TORHctOT. that well-known 
(lake). — The swans are described as living on lotus- 

fibres; and hence this particular swan had taken one in its beak 
as a provision for his journey. Hff (useful on the 

way, provision), according to (qT° IV. 4. 

104). The dl^T affix ^3?=^ is applied to etc., in the sense 
of ‘useful in’ or ‘good for . Cf. Vi ? 

I: II11I SSSK 
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r {Megh. I. 11). — for the swan cannot give the King the 

news he wants with the lotus stalk in its beak, ■wwlwd 
vpS?Rf&c. — The King appeals to the kindness of the swan, 
drawing his attention to a noble principle that is followed by 
the good. This line is a good example of the figure of speech 
called SRfNRsgrar, in which a general'proposition is corroborated 
by a particular one or a particular by a general one 3T 

ft fR[ qflf wft? *RgfuT f gw®# l 
S.D. X. 61. f.) Kalidasa’s Arthantaranyasas are as well-known 
as his Upamas. For a similar idea cf. 

§KWi*ti*<r (Megh. I. 55.). 

St. 16. g % fp: *TT; curved eye-brows are a 

constituent of feminine beauty. 

sportive) Rang, explains — %55t fripftfi 

% qffftf ff ff. It is better, however, to take as an 
adj. as in the first dissolution. a past pass. part, 

used ias an abstract noun in the neuter gender, according to 

* f : ’ i 



1 St. 17. This St. ‘is quoted in the D. R. (III. 20) as an 

. f example of (Incoherent talk), which is one of the TfqTqs, 

and described as, 

&c. ( ?s: ) tp#r i 

wlgpt W W f? 4ft #ftcfcqf l’ ( ). It is 

: a presumption of Law that he, with whom a part of the stolen 

property has been detected, should restore the whole of what 
is claimed. quotes 

t sirf ?rf q 5nupf%%%i: u’. With a slight 

| variation in the first line, this is fiff° II. 20. 

| St. 18. (^) the bird 

| that is a pattern of constancy according to Sanskrit poets. 

I. The pair are separated by a single leaf at night, and are united 
by day. Cf. Raghu. III. 24. Kumar V. 26. 

(x° ), an epithet describing the roundness of 
the hips, in a very exaggerated way. Mark the Anuprasa in 

Jl_ A 
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this verse. ^ refers to the King. He claims to receive Ihe 
information he wants from the bird, inasmuch as there is a sort 
of fellowship between the and himself — the bird is 

his beloved is and he is q;: q;:, 

the creaking of the resembles the sound q;: =p:, which the 

King fancies to be a question put to him: who are you? 

St. 19. &c. — ‘Pururavas was the son of 

Budha’ the son of the Moon : hence he is the grand-son of the 
Moon on his father’s side. His mother’s name was Ila, the 
daughter (originally Ila the son) of Mitra or the Sun-god : hence 
the Sun is his maternal grand -father’. (Pandit) . gffs* ^qpST — a 
compound, in which 3TT ( ?r? ) is inserted after the first 
member, according to ^ l’ (qr° VI. 3 26)% q% 

3TR^I miWl I’ (fir. &.). f?r:, compare qftjrpfctsfr 

I afif §55^ ^ I *Psfi[ =q ll’ (f>ak. III. 19). 

St. 20. Construe : Hffir 3tft STPidftnfr flftRi % 

fRt ^ 5rpn#ira: wcr: 

(w;)w (iWf) 

The Cakravaka is so passionately attached to his mate that 
he cries piteously even when she is screened behind a lotus-leaf 
at night. And yet he is indifferent to the pathetic appeal of the 
King; hence the King’s address. ^-=5, ‘although — yet.’ fod f fr 
&c.^ Cf. 5 Ifv?M’s words: %r q^T ^gq i q -WN l ^K c i nfq gfTOT- 

P. 122 1. 1. n„ fortune, fate. The word is 

formed by the addition of % to *tpt without any change of 
meaning ( rq# ). *?FT trq- according to the q#£ 

qppgft I’ When masc. it means ‘a tax’. 

St. 21. 3#*^. 

UrvaSi’s mouth is compared to a lotus and the humming of the 
bee to the hissing sound escaping from her lips when the lower lip 
(which the poet refers to elsewhere as ‘ Sak I. 23 ) was 

bit by him in the course of passionate enjoyment. Our poet often 


speaks of 


(q^.V. 15 ) 
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* fETFcT atewmwr I; ( Ibid. IV. 6 ; also 

12, 13). At times he represents the lover as more considerate ; 

* r ( $?ak. III. 22 ). tflrBR: is an onomato- 

poetic word: fe[: \ (^). 

St. 22. The metre is m&tt. ^ 3#*rt zm; ^ 

a lady with bewitching eyes. STfirf:, intelligence, news. The latter 
half is an apt illustration of the use of the Conditional, sierra;— 
SPTPOT is the uniform reading of the Mss., and of Kat. Once in a 
while, we adopt the popular reading, supported by Rang, alone, 
because the reading of the Mss, violates * ; the figurative 

use of qrr ‘ to drink* in connection with and is often met 
with, but not with eiwsr: , causal, to go. The use of 
^in this sense is mostly restricted to drama, but is some- 
times to be met with in poetry ( Raghu’ XI. 91. * 

^ ). 1 wft Wg&fc ? (s. D. VI. 144.), 

Cf . TOW ( 3ak. I ); life Wm ( Anargha, ) 

and the interesting verse; ^ sj^rf JJTOg coffer mFW: ® 
s# mm mw m m- w C^° n. 62 ). The 

student may read an elaborate note on the word by Mr. Pandit 
(P. 116) tree which bears a fruit of the size and shape of 
a small apple; it is known as in Marathi. a branch. 

St. 23- (^cRTcTvf: ) IM-' WT 3%, a female 

elephant, an^:, wine. g^Wfl — wif twig, gpft — 

Elephants are said to be very fond of this tree ; it is also called 
Cf. ^IFrmif'TO7IKt ( Kumar. 

VIII. 33. ). I. 17. f^rTTf^:, 3TH€^K., anything to be done daily; 
here it is meal. W*. 

St. 24- Mark the Anuprasa in this stanza. +R$5>-H£lc«fci 
fe), under the influence of rut. It is certainly better to separate 
and take it as qualifying in the first place, this 

procedure is supported by a majority of Mss; secondly, there is 
no point in particularizing the g^fefs ; and last but not least, in a 
number of stt., where different objects are being addressed by 
the Bang, the Vocative opens the stt., probably for the sake of 
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•emphasis. Compare stt. 9, 16, 17, 18, 22, & 27. — 

Urva6l is likened to the spotless digit of the Moon in the midst 
of youthful ladies that are so many stars. This brings out her 
mellow lustre. sjRraft: ( garish ) 3EE5T: ( ) 

%51T ^TFTT: fiT ( ^T° ). 5PE5, decked. rsr^tNftt, ever in her 
youth, being a celestial nymph. Rang, brings out the import of 
the epithets: jp'flRT fiTFKIRTTl ^ 

gTc3j% ( because the young moon is free from spots, 
which make their appearance when she ceases to be a ). 

1’. ?pTT#?T, cf. above, St. 9 

&c. — Presumably the elephant chanced to give out a cry 
which the King construes as a reply in the affirmative. 
yJTW'WRRt ( ), which is set forth in the following stanza. 

P. 124. St. 25. The construction is quite straightforward. 
The metre is Note how the resemblance is being 

brought out by the emlpoyment of similar or double : meaning 
expressions. The one is aTFPTft: ( ’Tlrf: ), the other is 
( 3TI%T: 5CFTI ). ^TRq;is double-meaning ( i ) liberality, 
gifts, as applied to the King; and ( ii ) rut. Sg: STflfT: 

qpf signifies the best member of a class. ‘ srrar 

^T ajfcfS ctSTcfifilEr l’. ^1T, a female elephant, mriwar 
&c. The King who has experienced the poignant grief of 
separation, wishes good luck to the elephant-lord .for the 
encouraging reply that the King thinks he roared out to him. 
L. 7. STCSOT, land laying at the foot of a mountain. 

*Elt*rcGrr 1 ’ ( SKIT ). 37 and 3TT% take the 

Taddhita suffix FT {^0, according to OTITTWIT ^^WsnWTF: I’ 

^WTRTT 1 ’ s. K. [ m&m, table-land. ] 1. 8. lightning. 
SET 1ST STRrfif SWT; or ( 2 ) ^ fST ( sounds ) SCTK. 

St. 26. Construe: ( | ) itcT, SFTfSRRl, q% 

wm, FtcWTfT 3T?IRT m 3HITTO!Tt sRFdt «FJEi. ( ). 

Note the studied attempt at Anuprasa in this St. as 
in St. 24 above. sreq^tFcTCT, SFT fSRt: 3F?rt ( rpspTFT: ) 
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^T. This is certainly a better reading than 
and supported by Mss. The epithet indicates that her 
breasts were full-grown and plump, which is a sign 
of beauty. ^ Cf. 6 

The joints of her body such as the knee, the elbow and the wrist 
were all covered with flesh. This epithet, though significant, 
apparently suggested itself to the poet because of the alliteration 
that q% furnishes with qr^T. a slope, of 

beautiful hips. fifaWT 3POT*. m. the 

property of Love, i. e. the place where Cupid delights to dwell, 
which must, therefore, be very charming. forest-region; 

BRR is used here in the sense of Mr. Pandit points out that 
epithets like FfcF^r, TO, (IV. 6), 

applied to hair ( IV. 10 ), fcqTRIW ( IV. 7 ), ( IV. 6 ), 

1%W3TT ( IV. 37 ), gsOteft ( V. 16 ) which rather militate against 
our sense of delicacy as they describe particular parts of the 
female body, are frequently to be met with in the writings even 
of the best Sanskrit authors. 

St. 27. It is remarkable that this St. is found verbatim 
in the Ramayana, ('where it begins with ) ( 31^-64. 

29-30 ), on the lips of Rama, who is similarly circumstanced,, 
and who hears it echoed with a like result. It is very probable 
that the prototype for this search by Pururavas is Rama*& 
quest for Sita. 

The St. embodies both the question and the supposed reply. 
This is an instance of what is technically called in dra- 
matic language. : 3tRc^T 1 

(S. D. VI. 257) (*. )• The form of the question was 
OTT Tm iRfen 3WT rn ( $&l). The echo proceeding 
from the mountain-side, which the King supposes to be a reply 
in the affirmative, is in the form: 3R*rt* 


i 
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L. 16. &c. The King blesses the mountain out of 

gratitude for the kindness shown to him. 

St* 28. Construe: W 

§r sr§$r: 3 tf%§[ 

3ni%, [^«rr=cfCTK^] gq- *r^lWT%fr qrfcorar arai^r sett ra 

#l(a^). 

The King advances the supnosition that his beloved UrvaSI 
lias been transformed into the river before him. He notices certain 
■correspondences between the two, which give rise to a sustained 
and excellent 3c5TSJT; compare ‘ gTWRT (^.) or 

Poetical Fancy is the imagining of an object under the character 
of another: tRJcJPITI (S. D. X. 40.). 

Each one of the first three lines contains a fact or facts regarding 
the river, which the King imagines to have reference to UrvaSl ; 
the fourth line ‘ embodies the conclusion, based upon those facts' 
that the river must be Urvaii metamorphosed into that form ’. 

What then is the parallelism between the river and Urva£i 
which suggests this transformation? (i) — The 

river has gently rising ripples on its surface; they resemble 
the knitting of her eyebrows by UrvaSi while frowning. 
( ii ) — The river has a row of water-birds, frightened by 

the splashing of the water and therefore making a rattling noise- 

{ *j#r: ,, ottt w *it ). The 

King imagines this to be the girdle of Urvasi jingling with small 
bells when she walks away hastily in anger. ( £fiHrfcj 
•^T ). ( iii ) — * The long sheet of white foam produced 

by the water dashing against a bed of rocks is the garment of the 
river which it drags along it. This is, to the King’s imagination, 
the loosened garment of the irascible UrvagI, walking away in 
hurry and a nger { Cf. f spr W IV. 7. above) 

( iv ) arrt%5 &c. — f he stream moves tortuously, being 

repeatedly obstructed by the rocks in its bed ; the highly imagi- 
native King notices injit the faltering steps of the offended UrvaSi 
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Mf? who would be brooding over the offensive conduct of the King 
| and would repeatedly stop and walk along crookedly under the 

1 stress of emotion. ( v ) T applies both to the stream 

and to Urva^i, In the case of the former, it means, * avoiding 
the many interruptions’; and as applied to the latter, it means, * 
* brooding over ( my ) offence 5 ( )„ 




S 




*i 


The King, it will be observed, has a very powerful imagi- 
nation; we have .already seen how his is a highly romantic temp- 
erament, It is no wonder then that his imagination is almost 
running riot. In Shakespeare’s words — 




Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 

Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact : 

(A Midsummer Night's Dream , Act V. ) 

And Pururavas here : is a lunatic and lover both rolled 
into one. 

P. 129. S t* 29* The three epithets in the first line qualify 
WX and are meant to serve as reasons why would not be 
justified in finding fault with the King. The employment of a 
number of such significant epithets constitutes the figure qrft^C. 

mfim: TO-TO 5RTcr: I S. D. X. 67. Jm*T^°-;WTO 
wr- TOR TOfngw TO, TO- 5FWWT is the same as 
(IV. 12. above). ' The force of has ^ 

to be understood here ; the omission of srft, which is so 
necessary, is pointed out by TfWH ( K. P. VII ) as an instance of 
L- 8. is significant; the river is 

flowing towards the sea; it also means the same as an 3Tffld(RM)T, 
the ocean being poetically conceived as the lover whom she goes 
out to meet. Note that the King cannot, even for a moment, 
dream of ascribing inconstancy to Urvasl. 


9 





NOTES 


W^cT. Cf. 'Faint heart never won a fair lady' * 

imt qt i n 

(w° ). 

St. 30. — The Kadamba puts forth buds when 

sprinkled over by the first showers of rain. Hence it is also- 
known as 5TT#^. *# \ ^ ^ ). 

Cf. stegsq: ( Megh. I. 25. ) * StRo 

III. 42. srt??££q — *A s it was only the end of the hot season, the 
flower was not fully developed. # fgspg; — A single flower, 
the first to make its appearance. Mark that is 

used to signify the hair on the crown of a womans head as well 
as that on a man’s/ (Pandit). Cf. St. 35 below. 

The St. &c., given in f. n. 3. is quoted in the K. P* 

VIL, as an instance of Kavya where harsh words are a merit. The 
commentators of the K. P. regard it as genuine; some of the 
very good 'Mss. of the play know nothing about the vs. That 
it gives good sense is hardly an argument in favour of 
incorporating it in the text. The testimony of the commentators 
is not always above impeachment. 

a spotted antelope. (spotted) TO~ao 

instance of what is called when strait means an 

animal or bird ; otherwise TOf *T: ( a sage ). ' m&V- f 

l’ fir. 

St. 31. The forest has put on a delightful appearance as 
the rains have set in. The presiding deity of the forest wants 
to have a full view 6f the sylvan beauty and hence throws out a 
glance, which is no other than the antelope squatting on the 
ground. The poet fancies, perhaps rather boldly, that as the 
eye of the Kananasrt was dark, the glance proceeding 
therefrom was also dark* and he then proceeds to compare it to 
the corcrete body of the antelope itself. f^TT W3 ( variegated ) 
TO. Sylvan Beauty, personified. Compare 

HI. 5. 
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play. The S. D. also quotes the verse. It is not, however, 
genuine; just one Ms. gives it; secondly it is out of context; 
lastly, the authority of the commentators as regards its 
authenticity is not above question. 

St. 34. Construe: otM ( W, ) 

3TK: OTfJ OTT S^T: 3T% m 

OT KM: , m s^T. ( f^lM ). 

5Ri%<Tl, surrounded with lustre. OT41 IsT ( -UWft ) 
5fcT. OTTOTfg mark the force of just 

now. Note the v. 1. in the f . n. ; nothing can be more absurd 
than Bollensen’s VffR’ ! It plainly violates «l, one of the 
three requisites of a sentence. ^ KI MiPh w in^vi' 

q^Feqq: l» S. D. II. 1. The ill. of the violation of Ararat, given 
there is qiiHI ^1%^, m. n. f. #Pg *grf^Tti£lW\ 

SOT OT Wf- is significant, since 
only a bunch of A§oka flowers can match the red lustre of the 
ruby. 3Fffnr:=qr^RTRt : , ruby. Kat. introduces the last line thus- 

OTgpqtft fi%r i tit ot. $ ^ 

^xFi; | qqr &c. — A pencil of rays was radiating from 
the ruby. The poet fancies that it was the sun who was busy 
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St. 36. tr^^pEROTo-fr^grnqfT: xROIffl: 

^ ( 5cTW4-K«i ) TO TT-\ $@m, fflfcfi, the daughter of the 

Himalaya. Presumably the red lac of Parvati’s feet was 
washed off by some mountain rivulet and deposited in the 
crevice of some rock, where ultimately it got hardened and 
assumed the form of a ruby. P. 128. 1. 21, s^fer-note that 
3?1 suggests authority. ^xfRHjrr ^ stttot, ‘living the life 
of a deer’, i. e. living on fruits, roots, water etc. and roaming 
about in the forest. Kat. reads vrto 4$Tff gft:, and 

adds ‘ m TOTO fra TWTO: ’I. If this were so, the poet would 
not have so unceremoniously neglected him. The King, too, does 
not seem to take particular notice of him, and while speaking to 
Urvasi, refers to him as a mere muni. ( P. 134. 1. 9 ). 

P. 130. St. 37. TTOJPTOf, 55jp ) jpsq-. 

*jt> „ who ha s an exceedingly slender waist. Cf. Vffff ?rr 

ffRTO TOT grar I’ Kumar. I. 39. It is not 
unlikely that Kat’s reading owes its 

origin to this famous verse from the Kumarasambhava 
an appropriate Upama. The crescent of the 
Moon was placed on his head by Siva in order to allay the 
burning effect of the Halahala; the gem would have a like effect 
on the King, and he would, therefore, raise it to the high position 
of a crest-jewel. L. 7. TT%: is significant. It is ‘pleasure as 
arising from the company of a woman’. 

S t - 38 * Construe : ( fff % ) ^^tt qgroiT TOW: 
‘^ TOTT 3TfflT§T: ?TOT |ff, 51^: 

WT Iff SffflTO TTPT STffSJff 5TIcTRramT 

^ m ( 3% ) iff ( ). ( ). 

The King fancies that there is a likeness between the 
creeper and his Urvasi. ( i ) The creeper has its leaves wetted 
by rain-water, he thinks it is Urvasi shedding tears of remorse, 
with her lower lip washed by them. ( ii ) The creeper is not 
now laden with flowers, the season for flowering having passed; 
the King fancies it is Urvasi, who has not put on ornaments as 





•V* ■ ■ 
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■ 
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•she is stung with remorse. ( iii ) As there are no flowers and 
consequently no honey, there are no buzzing bees, hovering 
about the creeper; he thinks it is Urva&I, who is mute with 
sad thoughts, having disregarded his prostration. 

"qfe WIT*- ^TT» is past pass. part, from I U. to 
wash, to dean. Rj[, ^SiWTF gRWT 

* fSo. fm? simTf to resort t0 > 

to practise-used transitively. etc. c WI %&&& ft * 

^■■3T5T fotPR ?(Tfr ( ^) L ;. 12 * 

^TR^^rU-.d (^fcT ^cTRIRWf^) — Kat. observes: 3R STTRfWM^' 
5f§: IgRI^^KR WT ^ 1 ’• 

St. 39. I think. R3T SR-WT miSTd ^#*T3WrR 
WT ( See stt, 1,7,14,28 etc. above ) ‘RSROT *.••• 

■^zjj m 1 ? ( ^° )• Because 

of frequent disappointment, the King hesitates to open his eyes 
all at once, for disappointment may once again stare him in the 
face, ( 31W3H ) iwifen ( ) fMl 

% opened. 

P. 132. St. 40. Wig:, WT: WT, %*5 a dead person. 

The King means to point out that what %cRT is to a dead person, 
^ is to him. She is his very life. 1. 5. ^ WR^ By me, whose 
sense-organs were concealed within. 3R°TIT*t WFI : , 

-W. UrvaSI’s outward form ( Wl) alone was changed; she 
had all her senses lying hidden, so that even in the shape of a 
creeper she could witness what happened to the King. L. 12. 

— The external sense-organs are the five fHF^s 
( f%fT ?rrteT %F qsp ft i ) and the five ^F^TS 

•( R3? %3T ^Wi I ). The internal sepse-organs 

are three according to the Samkhyas-«p£, fR^and The 

Vedantins add a fourth, viz. j%ff, to this list. 1. 16. 

). m ' n •> skirt, bordering region. 

P. 134. 1. 4. g^|qo-Had it not been for the curse, 
*Urva§i, a celestial nymph, armed with her 5RR, would have 
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certainly known without being informed that females were 
forbid den to enter th e Akalusa. rule. f 

’ ( 3TJR ). 

accordin g to t ? ( qfo IV. 3. 43 ). ' |q~f 

SlifJRT: 5IW: ' ^RtRf I ^ q^p% 5j,™ r 

1 5 ( S. K. ). 1. 9. fg } referring to 3P " ~ ~ ‘ 

L- 13. natural state. 


*=%. 


St. 42. radiating, qualifies Jit. bes- 

meared, anointed; tinged. The fair lotus-like face of Urvasu was- 
tinged red with the shooting rays of the ruby. 33^5 is here the 
white water-lily. 

St.^ 43. Construe: (|) Terrier 

OTWrfi JimcN' q%r q ^prr tri wit to 

lightning, fesM, flash; the flashes of light- 
ning served as the banners and the rain-bow ( a s the 
fresh pictures on its sides. Oil-paint pictures are not quite un- 
known on the sides of carriages even in the present day ’ (Pandit). 



” * ; * . /* — • ^uvn; jc\irau„ 

48 - O you, having a sportive gait. The poet makes 

the highly romantic King prefer the request contained in this St.. 
in order that the audience may not forget that UrvaSi is a 
celestial nymph, possessed of Prabhava; secondly, whatever be 
the stage arrangements in those days, this device must have had 
a grand spectacular effect, especially at the close of a long act,, 
which is mostly full of pathos, except at the very close. 

Act V. 


[The purpose of the last act is to knit up all the threads of 
the story crowning it with the permanent union of the hero and 
the heroine. The act opens with an anxious search after the- 
WPffcF jewel, snatched away by a vulture ; when all are practically- 
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It might not be idle to ask, why the story does not end 
with the King’s declaration sRIFt’. Is it 

not a bit unnatural that at the most critical moment Indra 
should suddenly send down his blissful message and should 
.provide for the union of Pururavas and UrvaS ? It might be 
answered that, in the first place, a Sanskrit drama cannot have 
an unhappy end. Besides, the message of Indra is not as 
unnatural as it might appear at first sight. Pururavas was a 
hero and he had never failed Indra in times of difficulty. It 
was then quite natural that the Lord of Gods should call his 
friend for help and graciously allow Urva£i to live with him. 
From the spectators point of view, the last act is a success. 
The audience is treated successively to a series of surprises; the 
is suddenly lost; it is gained back with equal surprise by 
means of an arrow discharged by an unknown hand; its owner 
turns out to be the King’s son; UrvaSi startles all by 
announcing the termination of her stay ; and finally, Indra’s 
P message most unexpectedly crowns the story with a happy end! 

[ Kalidasa, as if in a hurry to finish the play, rushes through 


helpless about it, the bird is seen falling down smitten by an 
arrow, which is discovered to belong to one the son of 
{ i, e. The King, however, does not remember about 

3% having ever been a mother, when a Tapasi arrives with a 
young boy. UrvaSi, called by the King, recognises her ascetic 
friend and her now grown-up son and explains to the King 

why she had kept the son’s birth a secret. Hardly is the King’s 
ecstasy at the thought * zwftt ’ over, when Urva£i, in 

tears, announces ‘ 9 'and prepares to 

depart. The King, resigning himself to his fate, immediately 
prepares for renunciation, but to the pleasant surprise of all, 
descends from Heaven with Indra’s message requiring the help Of 
Pururavas in a battle against the demons and in return granting 
graciously that UrvagI may for ever live with him ! The Hero 
thus wins the Nymph and with the customary the drama 

comes to a close. 
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incident after incident, creating and satisfying some new interest 
at each step. From this point of view, perhaps, the last act is 
the best. And when, after hearing the solemn prayer for the 
rare union of sft and at the end, the leave the 

theatre, it must certainly be with feelings of delight that comes 
only after witnessing an excellent play. ] 


P. 138. 1. 9. , 4.^44 

does not here stand for the garden of Indra, but it appears to be 
one of the forests on the Gandhamadana mountain, where the 
King and UrvasI had gone for sport (See P. 108. L. 19). 

a special day, a holiday JWlf, a tent: fRL 

Cf. ‘ssnstr spnwrtr ncWRr ^ i f^r ^ 

^ JTR^t % perfumes and flowers. araWFft — The 

Vidusaka wants to share the perfumes etc. along with the King;, 
as he is a Brahmana and the boon companion of the King, there 
is nothing strange in this desire of his. L. 17. 


( a covering ) WT on a fan or a 

casket of palm leaves. 

P. 138. 1. 19 . the dearest wife of the King 

(sffipxK, adj. intimate, dearest and nearest). 

Pandit reads for the Prakrt It will, 

however, be seen that is a better rendering of ^aT°T ; moreover, 
0 ^ 41 ^: does not give the sense which is capable of 

yielding. Cf. Rang. for which there is no- 

warrant/ Besides, which means dressing, arrangement, 
specially of the hair, gives just the sense which best suits the 
context. The maid wants to show the importance of the gem 
she has lost. ‘It must be supposed that Urva£I, too, had a bath 
in the river, and that as is usual with Hindu ladies, before 
bathing she took off her ornament the Sangamaniya, and gave 
it to her servant for safe custody’. (Pandit). snfrrw^f%^I-The 
ruby was naturally mistaken by the vulture for a piece of flesh 
and more so because flesh is usually brought from bazars in 
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baskets like these. 3ranigJlTO # 'mwm (toilet) — this 
brings out the flurry with which the King starts for the quest of 
the gem. 

This monologue, with the speech behind the curtain, which 
serves as a ^sort of introduction to Act V, is looked upon as a 
by Rang, and Kat. 

P. 140. St* 1* The metre is dWfdf, 

bringing death on his own head. The suffix ^ is used in the 
senses of or ddfflft and governs the accusative. Cf. 

P. 156. L. 3. The verse points to the fact that 
there was capital punishment for the theft of precious stones 
in the days of Kalidasa. The words of the policeman in Sak* 
VI. ftpRZC, point to the same 

conclusion. dPW ddf£# 5f&, the ^ being changed to d. 

rn ^4 db theft. L. 13. — Note how 

realistically this 3&9T suggests the quick hovering round of the 
bird in the sky. 

St* 2. Construe: d# % Id. 

3?dif dsr^iddd ddtrd. (ot^). 

(m°); the adj. brings 
out how the speed of the bird was accelerated by its circular 
motion. ( adv* )=3 Wf 

^Td^FT; OTCTJ is the circle described by the fire-brand when it 
is brandished, ddsid ( ) SPST, that, which cannot be seized 

( with the hand ) ; a firebrand. ddId°^PkN°. 

P. 142. 1. 4. ddd! — The dd^ft was very probably 

an Ionian or Greek servant girl. Yavana was a very compre- 
hensive term, generally applied to all those tribes that did not 
fall within the Aryan pale. Wilson says that Tartarian or 
Bactrian women may be intended. / The Ionian girls might 
have been taken into their service by Hindu princes for their 
personal attractions or their superior intelligence/ Cf. 
d im &c/ Sak. H. fdWdd:, a term of contempt, 

a dead body. 
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St. 3. awrsiiicM, f wm\ ^it ’ ( *»'), with ^ 

the gem which had increased in size, as it were, on account of j 
its lustre. Pandit points opt that the figure implied is taken 
from a small garland of flowers used to decorate the hairs of a 
young woman. ^ srqrcRT^: ( ear-ornament. 1. 12, 

IfWMW®. APT ’ ( €1° ), an arm-guard. 

4KI*hh. 3 a bow; 5RI: 3i;pRr 3?%? ot.^ritorrii. y „ 

St. 4. The jewel snatched away by the bird is compared ^ 
to the planet Mars, which shines with its red lustre. Mark how 
appropriate the Upama is. jrf&ri^fa:, the excellent gem. 

<7cT^ — Note the derivation: qRRcf 5rR% j$S ( a wing ); 

3f8T F?T: §j% rjcNt; a bird. the planet Mars. 

shrouded in a thick cloud. 

Mark the significance of the word ( thick ). It vividly £ 

I -/ I ' brings out the idea of darkness, as contrasted with the red 

jjjj lustre of the planet. L. 17. the Superintendent of the 

city police. ^ ( WTkMRI&i; ). T^TOi^r:, the perching 

1 1 tree. in later literature, means a thief, a robber. In the 

{1 Veda, it stands for the enemies of the pious Aryans, whom they 

J molested in the performance of their rites ( 3qqHfri|fi ecttt&t ).' 

St. 5. The King explains why the gem is so highly 
prized by him. 

I ■ . , : _ . ■ ' ' ' .ft, 

. ; St 6. Construe: qpwwi Jlffa % RTrasRRf: \ 

J STW € TO q|%rr; ( 3WI% ). 

P* 144. rl. 9. % rn’TORTT &c — The Chamberlain is 

j paying only a courtier’s compliment to his master. Compare 

; , the .words :of the Senapati -in ;S>ak. II. 4. 5 etc. Mark the 

; : alliteration in the last pada. L. 14. flRMf, fem. of flRRT-(l) M 

qw^pwdRf f & ; (2) fifRRt TOlt ( ), L. 18. 

, able to discern the letters. The Chamberlain is an old man and 

: hence he advances a legitimate excuse. The poet, however, 

very skilfully avoids the discovery.of the King’s having a son by J 
tj f anybody else than by the King himself. Note how the device «i 
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% 


— It is rather difficult to imagine how exactly this was to 
be acted! siqsT— * traRT ftcR: ar^T. L. 21. 

''I 'attend to my own work’. Observe that this is a device to 
•withdraw a particular character from the stage when his 
presence is no*' longer required'; it is employed even when no 
actual command is given. 

P- 146. L. 6. sactran, or 11. 7-8. 

the sacrificial session performed in the Naimisa 
forest — the forest which is celebrated as the home of many 
sages to whom the famous Sauti narrated the Mahabharata. 
The name is thus accounted for: sfg^ sfrct I 

'*T FtWRv TOTst q ll’ ( Mbh. ). A gif is a sacrificial 
session lasting from 14 to 100 days or more. The sacrificer 
has to remain single during the performance of the sacrifice, 
and hence it was that Pururavas was separated from UravSI 
during that period. This statement is intended to account for 
the birth of Ayus. The poet makes only a casual reference to 
the sacrifice, because it has no bearing on the plot of the play. 
'The simple allusion gives an appearance of reality which a 
distinct statement that it was performed would have failed to 
convey’. (Pandit). 

St. 8. 3rrra% (dark) qgfagq era:, Cf. 

‘fe&s *1=33^ firaRtffat cT^RWRl^rg# gggggq: i’ Raghu. HI. 8 ; 


P. 148. L. 4. is a sage often mentioned in the A§vin 
hymns of the Rgveda. He.is there represented to have regained 
his iyouth by the favour of the Alvins. The story of Cyavana 
and Sukanya also occurs in the Mahabharata. L. 13, 3p fc l R.H :, 
a crescent-shaped arrow. JRH. ffcl, or git (= g ^gqg) 

3INWk) . ' 

St. 9. Construe: 3TRH. OTIrtgT qtr sfe g rot ; f# 
(¥RTRT); JTTO: araT?: (3ira%); 31%'d^4llt|: ( 

31#: 3T3$ ( q g^kl^l ), 


293 NOTES 

This St. beautifully describes the feelings of paternal 
affection. denom. from Cf. «!?*<??*?£ 3g r ri% I Vparistr- 

[Pan. III. 1. 1 16] Wtf$ 1” ( ). 
etc.-Compare g *=r§ ^ 3 ^ % _jr : t 

ggiFfT^RTI FT !' S’ak. VII, gqg:, tremor, from %q[ I Atm., 

with the addition of the termination , 3 ^j. sj^qq^rn^, fast. 

to embrace. srwirajsfa etc.— This speech of the 
Tapasx suggests that the resemblance -between the two was 
indeed very close. 5TRT, a term of endearment, grtppft^ Sfo g t i^ 
joins his hands in reverence, still keeping his hold on the 
bow. This shows that the boy was well brought up and knew 
how to behave like a true gUpr. 

P. 150. St. 10. frtg, love, affection (f^r 
^ 4 1 q K a H 1 4 4 R'l r4 d i ■i 1^1 ( ^T° ), those who are brought up 
on the lap. For a similar idea Cf. s#T 
*11% 1 ftlfff %f% frw 51^: It 

Sak. VII. 18. L. -11 wfcT-Mark the mode of address; Cf. 

grsir ^ i’ N. s. 19. 21 . a f%=r 

form ; a trust, a charge, a deposit. L. 16. ferfo fe fo erar- 
— These words of •yc^qdi are significant; we may safely 
infer that the boy was entrusted to her care until his education 
was finished. She was probably told that she should not bring 
back the boy till then. She does not know the true reason why 
Urvasi left her son with her; she would not have brought the 
boy straightaway into the King’s presence if she had known that 
the separation of Pururavas and Urvasi ;was the inevitable 
result of such a meeting. It should also be noted that the sage 
Cyavanadoes not know who the parents of the boy are, since he 
does not refer to the boy’s parentage but simply says 
IffFTRFf’ (P. 152. 1. 9). Neither the sage nor Satyavati could 
have been in any way curious to know anything more about a 
worldly subject like that. «| ( sfrpb# and other rites known 
as the 4Hl<s. *tM'*fl<is a ceremony performed on the birth of 
a child. was taught the or the science of 

archery. snWl^^-fNl or killing was not allowed in those 
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ancient hermitages. The boy was taught the but he was 
not allowed to use it for the purposes of %nr. with a 

piece of flesh .which was really the %% jewel. ‘The Tapasi 
is relating not what she herself saw but a hear-say account as is 
indicated by the particle f%3>\ (Pandit.) 

P. 152 1. 9. fPtrpt deliver back your trust, 

( ^ 10 U. with to repay. ) 

St. 1 1. ( 3TPJT ). gqsqpft (q^> ^ affecting the 

body. Cf. III. 10. above. The 


whole 

3W is very appropriate, especially- 
as regards the adjective %% for it is popularly believed 
that the rays of the Moon penetrate through all the parts 
of the q^ERT, which oozes under the influence of the Moon. 
Cf. q q^ERf: I ■svlUN ° VI. 12. 3T3lHpi' 

— the King purposely uses the word ST^tlfcT, for he t-hinfrg 
that the i^PE’s strange appearance migth frighten the boy. 
fiWS, however* gives a very prompt answer ; the boy is already- 
used to gratis ( monkeys ) in the forest and hence there 
is no question of his being frightened at rape’s appearance. 
siraRnff ^?t: ^n?srpijr:. 

P. 154, L. 11. locks or tufts of hair, 

suggested by the presence of flP-Hlfl; had not been there, 
perhaps, UrvaSI would have found it difficult to recognise her 
now grown-up son, whom, obviously she had not seen since the 
time that he was handed over to Cf. what she says 

further—' ‘ 

St. 12. ( 3*«jg^). The second half eloquently describes 
* he !° ve of a mother - ‘ %i srpt; sr>r: 

f^TcRT FR gRPK I %%% qpR 1 * Rang. Note the word 
fife. Cf. t qiftt grit ^ 1 5 #er quoted by 

Rang. WspipTcn wr— According to Kalidasa this was the best 
blessing for a married lady. Cf. ‘ 511% 1' 

Sak IV. 6. fia^KNRjqi-Cf. note on 311% qwpt St 1 
above, tal^in gqqsr, this mode of address, now aopted by the 
King, is noteworthy. t£T...qPRfC: gfcf: etc. ‘Mark the delicacy 
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of feeling here shown by the poet in not making the TapasI say 
to UrvaSi what the true reason was of delivering back her 
trust, ’ ( Pandit ). of an age fit to put on an armour. 

The affix is added to the root according to 

(qr<> in. 2. 10.) (s. K. ), 

and it is indicative of the age of the bearer. i. e. in 

the ( student-life ); the Hindu system of the four 

3TCTT3 or ‘ orders of life ’ is often referred to with approval by 
Kalidasa, Cf. Raghu. V. 10; III. 70 &c. 

P. 158. St. 13, g^ 

who felt happy when scratched ( with affection ). 
was the name of the peacock. 

St. 14. the foremost of those who are blest 

with sons. spr wg:, according to IV. 4. 

98 ), whereon the observes 1 

P. It is not correct to explain the word as sp? yft:, 
as most editors have done. <TF?Rff is the name of Indra’s wife. 

She was the daughter of a demon named the 

name of Indra’s son. Cf. fora similar reference * 

^ ^RTsri^fr: ^ 

Sak. VIL 28: Raghu. III. 23. 

St. 15. Construe: (^) 

( stiff ), ( qwktTO ). 

on account of securing the perpetuation ( ferfcT ) of my 
family ( ), 

tfNft^cT 0 etc., * causing another necklace of pearls by means 
of tears dropping down over tjiy full and high breasts. There 
was already a necklace of pearls round her neck. Ic was 
superfluous ( gcT§(% ) to haveianother. * ( Pandit ). 
by the mention of in St. 14 above. Note how realistic it 4| 
appears that Urva6i, who has forgotten what Indra had said in 
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modification of Bharata’s curse, should remember about it f 

when his name is casually mentioned, sro refers to the I 

condition laid down by Indra for Urva^i’s return to heaven. I 

P. 160. L. 18. secretly— This points to the fact that 1 1 

Cyavana did not know who really the parents of the boy were. 1 

(See note on fr wtRHSgr P. 150 L. 16. ) 1 

hostility of fate towards happiness. (SRiq^-one who seeks 1 
the opposite; hence, an enemy). gprf^fiFhostility. 1; 

St. 16. ^Construe: ( | g?TIWRr airenferw JfOT m 1 
SPTT ?lf %RPT: yzmVZWtt s^TTflcfcim^i': ISPR anSf. ^ | 

'SlfercT:. ( sRRTRl^EBI ). 

* The word 3TMRldh4 implies that there was immediately : 
previous suffering which required consolation.’ ( Pandit ). JfPT, 
mark the significance of this particle. * Scarcely did I feel 1 

the joy of a son’s birth etc.’ separation; this word 1 

is usually used with the instrumental. Cf. in 3^3 gf umfi 1 

* % %cTT f^RPT: I Megh. II. 55. The last two lines fi 

contain an excellent 3^. WirafgST 

( l-'idd^cm , Rang ) the agony of which, caused by i 

heat is removed by the fall of the first showers. gq i TOflT SfRFP- 
(f5n) 31#. tfpr: a#:, the lightning fire. Pandit well | 

brings out the significance of every word in the simile: The 
king’s 3^oHc=t ‘is impliedly compared to the the 

is compared to nWillf5:,...and the feiqur 
to the stroke of lightning that, suddenly and almost immediately 
after the shower, falls upon the tree,, L. 7. m #S*J: &c.-3pf: 
stands for ?ptq#isr:. For the general idea Cf. 
mkhiSqqT qR: I 3ak VI; 'l ljfefrf qf «rg 5 ft- 

; also the well-known words of Hamlet — ‘When sorrows 
come, they come not single spies, but in battalions/ (Act v). Note 
the antithesis between and 3PW. 

P. 162. L. 12. t>d } Cf. above. fcpR:, education. 
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St. 17. Construe: ( The 1st half ) g^rmpir % T^rai 
^Ttcfllsqpi ^ ?r SWfRt; ( Sfcr: ) I ( ). In this 

Stanza the King assures Urvasi that he will not blame her if she 
leaves him, for he knows too well that when one is 
(dependent, one is not free to do what one likes ( ). 

gw: Mrt: in which separation is easy. 

TOtfb WT- dependent ; Cf, q^TO: TOTO: TOR. . . 1 

Amara. ), dependence, slavery. WdTOTTFt 

^ijr^Trf^r %> (Rang.), qualifying TOFf. For the idea in 

the latter half of the St Cf. ^ 1... 

t u Raghu. in. 70. l. 19. ^nrtf^r 

TO: etc., suggests the modest nature of the prince. an ox ; 

5RSTO TO g^R:. TO: (TOWIcftf%), a young, inexperienced bull ; 
cf. (*m). Cf. s3t to: 

^ f%TO 1 Raghu. VI. 78. 

St. 18. Each of the padas forms a complete sentence. 

The merte is This is one of the oft-quoted stanzas in 

Sanskrit literature. TO#?:, WW fg^Tt a scent-elephant. 

Rang, quotes: 'to TO TOTO *T &TOT STf^IF: 1 *T% 

: TO U\ Such an elephant has an aggressive smell 

which scares away rival elephants. a young one of an 

elephant. TO Rang., who quotes | 

2TRt ^T: T circulation of poison in the blood. 

The main idea in each of the padas is that even the young one 
of a brave species is himself brave; age is not the cause of 
bravery. c£r° explains the last line thus:-3TqFTOTORI“TO 
TO STTtlTO: 1 1 TOFf 
TOit » toto ^ i. w-for 

the significance of the word, see Kat. above ; it means excellence’, 
pre-eminence’. which is capable of fulfilling its 

own function, | ^ sg: s ^TOTO W- OT1TO : 1 The last line 

■contains an which is thus translated by Wilson: 

/Nature, not age, gives fitness/ For a similar idea Cf. T| 

R 3R: 1 j Raghu. XI. 1 ; ' 5ffrfcfft4 ^ftTOcif 5? Is*/ 
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( JftJcT 0 38 ). gfy^qt^-iV-jdiq; Rang., (rt. ^ with to prepare, § 

to make ready). Cf. ^TR ; meaning collectively the preparations I 
for a ceremony etc- ' I 

P. 164. L. 8. ( the blinding of the sight ) ^q ?TRT - 1 

this stage-direction is very effective in drawing the attention of 1 

the audience to something very brilliant that is descending on the § 

stage. well brings out the sudden effect of the 1 

brilliance of nk<, whom g^fr is the first to recognise. | 



^ St. 19. ^ ). An excellent description. Cf. 

I. 4-7. frRravtffgw°-ni'(M^|ir[: HW. wrrwI'T:, 
flc^Tf Cf^fc7|»fr I Rang, JTKRRT is a 

bright yellow pigment prepared from the bile or urine of a cow; 
also said to be found in the head of a cow. 

ITOT =ridil ? q- gq^Rf Jp=r I Rang. grfrr° sft:, ( goes ’ 
with o^q-f^r: ), grfir#: ^ 1 %^: striw Wdl fcfT 

JR 3 ! I Rang. ‘In which beauty of adornment is 
collected by means of wreaths of the best of pearls.’ ( Pandit ). 

having branches of gold. a moving q^qisj 

(wish-giving tree). 3?*%, according to qT^tojiWfi ^ | qr® 5. 4. 25. 

K> 1 STO®. It is explained 

as t gfW/ by J|RiHKi j qvr, quoted by Pandit. 

Ci 3TPT:^tpi5T^^r #T: ^fo^r \ qq : 

ST^n^cf: l)’ ariwF, homage; worship. L. 21. ??^T^mi^:-that 
Narada had access to all the three worlds is suggested by the use 
of this word, which assigns to the king his proper sphere. 
P. 166. 1. 2. ... — this blessing of Narada 

achieves tfrereal purpose of the play; Cf. ffifrifer r 

WW I ^ro. ‘j^r; 

^RWTSfq’ l* quoted by Rang. 18. ( ?TR^) srg, a 

(directly governing a noun in an oblique case) 

and not an 

brings out the courtesy of the king’s nature. 
Cf^% i \’ Sak. vn. 

^ from en+rt. to command, foretell; cf. an 
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astrologer, sig#*, ( =& ) *m : > according to c s#5 RT^: 

(’ qjo 4 . 4. 99; well- versed in the art of war. 
a word suggesting one of the most important features in an 
ideal Hindu marriage. 1. 18. note construe* 

tion; this further illustrates the King’s modesty. 

P. 168. St. 20. (3T3I*0. lndra 5 ^ (sods) m 

.raft (wealth) *rf% Rang, well explains the idea in^the last 

half thus:' — #^sitrirn% Wfr 
l’ For a repetition of the idea Cf. ?T ^ 

ararmM t4t i Met eftr: pra*: «’ Raghu, IV. l. 

etc. ‘We must here imagine that Rambha though present 
like a spirit was not visible.’ (Pandit). 4 wl'jQ 

which are acc. to Rang. ; «to 

this may be added all food grains, juices etc.’ seat of 

gold. Cf. fit ^ cm Sefo[WPT ^ 3T • vftRFT 
ROT I =Q vifl (^3^ Quoted by 

Pandit). 1. 7. (literally, the bearer of the yoke of 

the family), the best or foremost man in the family. 

St. 21. Construe the last two padas : 55fa3F%'- 

srg^q: vni; % sstpSiM ot smrar. (^)- 

The poet enumerates here a list of famous sons, who 
successively adorned the great 031, to which Prince 
belonged, the genealogical order being sTflb ( also ' 

caUed *N*), % ( i- e- psopO and 3TT|H, This and the following 
eulogistic stanza most probably allude to a contemporary event- 
Cf. ‘The fifth act of Vikramorvsi which describes the 
inauguration of'Ayus as Yuvaraja or heir-apparent distinctly 
refers to a similar ceremony, which must have been performed 
during the latter part of the reign of Candragupta II. ..Dr. Keith 
says that the introduction of Ayus has spoiled the beauty of the 
last act... Kalidasa has done it deliberately to honour his patron 
Kumaragupta.’ — ( S.C.De, Kalidasa and Vikram.^ P-473)- 
arefcrM, (from root # with 3 #, to surpass), 33i«&uft£f 
Rang. yflRTTi* ‘The speaker means that the highest 
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blessing he can wish to the young princeis that’he should become 
like his father, because all the blessings he can think of are 
already there in the family/ (Pandit). Rang, well brings out the 
significance of the Stanza : g'TOgpT W 

\ The grand style of this and the 

following stanza is notable. 

St. 22. Construe : 3*raRT JpScTRt. 3#^ <PT f%ft, 

inwpr =et siwprt ( UTisTfr ). 

The main idea of the stanza is that royal glory ( *FT35$fitr ) 
though divided equally between the son and the father, now 
shines all the more. The 3TO in the last line well brings out 
this sense, (Rang.), preserving the^ 

(social order, etc.) i.e. doing his duty properly. swirarorTT, he 
whose courage is unshakable. The adjectives y.td!b 

1^1%, TF^IdfTO, are also applicable in the case of iFITd. • 
sqwrTr, dTClPt TW- HT I The play of of the poet’s fancy 

in describing the Ganges as distributing her waters between the 
Himalayas and the sea is noteworthy. 

P. 170. 1. 16. this remark of 3## 

shows her really noble and considerate nature. 

St. 23. ( fdf&Tb &TI TO 3T#> the name of 

the son of 6iva. Cf. TlM Wl^r. JR^rr T3FPT: I 
Amara. His birth is the central theme of Kalidasa’s famous 
Mahakavya TirTTOT: — Indra’s name, because he 

killed a demon named TIT. 

St. 24. Construe : WWPRI: 

opposed to each other ; that wealth and 
learning hardly go together seems to be Kalidasa’s experience. 
Cf . «ft«r W&P& * 1 Raghu. VII. 39. 

^^^(Rahg). This is the m&m of the play. Just as 
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a Sanskrit drama begins with a benediction, so also it ends with 
one. WkIKi dl+Hd,. When the drama is over and 

the assumption of different characters falls off, all the q^fs 
(the actors) together utter this Stanza in a chorus. Note 
that ¥Rddl=H*t is a 'stage-direction. Cf. c WH . l 

!’ rfSTTfl? (com. on Sak. ). 
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It should be* noted that is a covert reference to 
and her companion. 

St. 5. Rahg.’s remark is quite to the point : T T T tRfpfTrp 
<p3=rar 1 . . . ’ 

This St. introduces the King, who is pointedly referred to 
under the guise of the description of the lord of elephants. The 
verse is sung behind the curtain either by the king or by some 
one else. 

St. 6. %ng. introduces the St. thus : ‘ ?RIT 

^3[: | tsrri§r^OT?-l ’ This and similar remarks of the 
Commentator are eloquent ; according to him, at least, these 
stt. formed a part of the King’s soliloquy. This particular st. 
bears little connection with the context ; along with the other 
stt. that follow, it is mainly a repetition of the contents of 
the Sanskrit Stanza immediately preceding. 

St. 8. f ^fti#r ifncriwq: 1 qgmir 

gtTfreq^Pi ^rrracrr tori ifcrfrcTsro qfk • 

aicUlWi^^ qf gOT3ff 5TW ft II 

#^l af^R: m ^I¥T4p?% u ’ ( Rang. 

=3=^1 is a strain which an actor or actress, — apparently 
is peculiar to women,-sings under the stress of passion in a tone 
of the low, middle or the high pitch. 

This verse is admitted, on all hands, to be sung by the 
King. We cannot do anything better than quote Mr. Pandit : 

‘ This Stanza.it must be admitted has a place of its own, as it 
were, in the context where it occurs, though we could very well 
do without it. It also has a claim to be part of the soliloquy, 
containing one of the King’s own sentiment ( s ? ).’ 

But for the fact that the King might have been madly" 
dancing like the Kalpataru, there does not appear to be any 
distinct purpose served by the St. in this context. 
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St. 10. and are technical terms in music ;cf. 
Rang:— qw W: I ftsrat wM?: I qqr ^ 

W^'-b! JT’^WT qj|: I q^m^igr jpjttf JF^EiFdtsq'qr 
¥T^ i ^nf^T: 3^: i giMtgqr qRqft 

ct I) f^T W 3# OTFJJf: 35TJq%^cr: (| qrs appears to be a 
combination of letters in drum-beating ; is the name of a 
Raga. Rang, rema'rks: ‘ n3JF#Ftqt ^grrawrrrif I ...^tcJRTfR: I’ 

t k is explained by Rang, as a f ’ ; he quotes:— 

Sw *T I §#5Sft 1 qrosq;: M > 


w, a note introductory to a song. According to 
Rahganatha, it is a particle indicative of auspiciousness. He 
quotes Bharata;- ■&= cR^[ T^tRi. ^ aq gilfaWd ; l qf=Tf 
m %*TR sTffoiT TT^BRIPF: I <3%#T %^T I!’ 3Fqqift I 

%?br: me- st€r jtpbrsj 3ttt i *ftmfr q^r %qr 
IWHll 

St. 12. The St. qjtuT &c., referring to the peacock is 
merely a repetition of the Sanskrit Sloka Jfteqra t prr rWi etc. 
‘The direct and immediate connection is clear only between 
qiqi^r and «TkMs05 JFTRqFSt &c., unless we suppose that 
the King owing to fatigue or to the distressed state of his 
mind remains silent all the time that somebody repeats the 
Prakrt verses, and then all of a sudden resumes his soliloquy by 
addressing the peacock by sffoqFS &c,’ ( Pandit ). ftrcTOisF 
FRlwq, from Ft + ^10 U. to hear. 

Rang, -explains q-4ft=hl here as a particular 
movement or rhythm. Cf. urafetyrg: I g re fi ftt fr I 

33TFT W- I ^ ^ > ’ 

is a kind of dance or song, or ‘frqfqgq’ 

according to the Com., which adds: 93q§rfeTO 3RL jpR#T 



J.\ 1 C.O , 


&& > atlcTraft =3 g^ j^r u 

Slfessf 3JW 5rf^cTR5: a^fRRT: II 

St. 13. 'ji^nq^gq-. ^r^sntn? »’(i°). 

The Vidyadharakanana must be soSme part, so called, of 
the forest where the King is roaming. ; 

Rang, paraphrases it by ‘ sn%%5ii<3 ^p-P, ’ and calls this 

1% 1%-' tt^R: 5 ( 1° ). 

St. 14. ^ll^d-^bi*^)', construed as an adjective qualifying 
Jf^qrr by Ranganatha. 

is a kind of Raga. The Com. quotes from the 
fld<c«l !l c b'(. ■rfi'd'Rf d'|4l$<i ^?)Tt#n TF5[^riT I 3f"i|Rlkli)g' (?) 

' qrrrt qr#^iwr#fi3 i i ipfr 

^ wr i fr^iw^ I ERof n ’ fo). 

St. 15. f^^5=f^qi55, unsteady, faltering. 

The passage does not fit in well with the context ; one may 
reasonably expect 3# etc. to follow 

Rang, introduces St. 15 with the remark. ‘ flqr^TR^tq' ^:- 

j '^fiJsJRFroT I 3% =et SRifo I iTE qmwtft - 

i wrauf: qwai u w- 

»ter:5K&n\ 

Kakubha is the name of a raga ; STOW is a division of a 
song ( 3^%^ ). The verse with its six divisions is to be sung 
in the Kakubha raga. 

are kinds of dancing gestures, explained 
He further quotes on ‘ ?[PfaT 

II 


was 
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totally absent from the and that it was purely a 

dancing posture, with special reference to the position of the 
hands and feet. 

St. 18. the rustling sound of leaves etc. Cf. 

Kumar. III. 31. ‘ l» ; 
Raghu. VI. 57 : cfftg I V 

is the harmonious combination of dancing, 
singing and instrumehtal music C piftWRi 5 R: I’). Rang, 
adds: 1 m W% vR: *r l§iM m I 

The precise sense of (g&f is uncertain. That musical mode or 
Raga was absent from the «£>fei 0 liF and is clear from their 
definitions given above; ^ cannot be said to be absent, for it is of 
their very essence : nor can there be any force in maintaining 
that the verse, thus meant to be recited to the accompaniment 
of special dancing postures, if at all genuine, was sung behind 
the curtain ! 

I SSSTW , jj I — 3RJR 

*qiRg't3<55^ | crfa# I ’ ( ). It appears 

to be some posture of the body or gesture in dancing, and 
not a JfffctmR. 

St. 20. Rang, introduces the vs. with the remark: 3 R 55 - 
IcgTSKT 3FPcft SS tt ^i%l 

is a particular posture of the body or some gesture 
in dancing. Rang, quotes:— t 

Rgt: WT 11. Bharata seems to be referring 

to the position particularly of the arms, in dancing, by the 

• term =^T^. Cf. ‘ 3 R IrRWWR I II 

I Sfirat 1 I * * * 5 N. S. IX. 173-4. • 

St. 21. Rang, observes ; The verb 

has to be supplied. The verse refers to the bees that were 
attracted by the smell of the ichor flowing down the temples 
of the elephant and were hovering about them. 



NOTES 


Rang, explains the term as an BT R Sm f^iq , and 

l may mean (i) a mbde of recita- 
tion; cf. N. S. XXVIII. 13 ff, or (ii) a particular position of the 
body;Cf.N. S. XIII. 159-70. 

St. 22. qi is read as <T by Rang. ; he explains it by 
orc^U*. This q? later became in Marathi a meaningless 
padapurana ’ particle introduced for the sake of metre. Cf . 
3T*r sRwrar 1 m Kf ^ i q qr i strsiIv spcrr it 

VII. l ) iTq ftsiH qaif i ^yfl 3rf( trpit^ t gft q 
I <ji% 55FT. ( V. II- 3. ). 55l%3Tqgr^, by a sportive blow, 
e. dealt without exertion. ) is the reading 

of Bollensen. 

is a kind of song or air in music, a ? d tRi H ^q’, 
according to Rang., who quotes : qq^for SiqfeRIf'RTJpfr f%r: \ 

Pld<r Hell II He further points out that the 
is a as well, and quotes from Bharata qoi^t- 
gicqdt n%rm%[ i %¥ff¥(i%nwrqi u 

St. 23. a boar. Rang, points out how the king is 

here refe rred^ to under the guise of the description of a boar 

St* 2 4. fer*: ( pc?T?T: qr: ; a bad or deformed man )- 
A mythical being with a human figure and the head of a horse. 

St- 25. gftren^or%^t_The ibirds iare said to be 
merciless because they are indifferent to the plaintive queries 
of the King, and also because they cause torment to his mind 
the gait, voice etc. of his beloved (Cf. 

as trurtr ( ^ ), and understands npr in 

the second pada as qm. tnrqT 5 R% I ^ |’-Be pleased 
with this obeisance. Rdl«I^g3ttr } ‘ eager for the banks of 

the heavenly river (Ganges)’; Rang, explains as 
having a love-lorn stag ( ttot ) on your bank. The river is here 
conceived as being identical with #sfr. 
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f ^ St. 26^ Rang. 3^1 

itci'bc^H q^ict I Under the influence of madness the King fancies 
that he is standing on the shore of a sea. The violent easterly 
gale made the waters rush into the whole of the bed and dash 
against the banks. The King imagines that the sea is performing 
a dance and the waves striking against the banks at regular 
^ intervals appear to beat the time to the dance. At the same 

‘I time the sky is overcast with the new rain-clouds and thus 

presents a gloomy appearance. 

Safest 0 — A dancer throws up his hands; the sea does 
’ the same by tossing up its waves, raised by the violent eastern 

wind. Tlf a s# — The king is presumably referring to the 

v appearance of the supposed sea before him, and not to the 

clouds gathering overhead. The expression may, therefore, 
mean ( 1 ) ^y-yPr-ysTS#. * with a body that is of azure colour.’ 
( Pandit) ; (2) limbs in the form of clouds reflected in water. 

a dancer ties to his feet small bells 
which make a jingling sound as he. strikes 'the earth with his 
feet in the course of his dance. In the case of the sea, the 
ornaments were the noisy flamingoes and the saffron-coloured 
conch-shells. . . . , a dancer wears garlands of flowers 

etc.; in the case of the sea, the black lotuses served that purpose. 


-This pada is apparently superfluous, being a 
feeble repetition of the first pada. The following pada has to be 
taken by itself as it ‘ does not seem to refer to the dancing sea 
but to be an jndependant description of the cloudy sky that 
accompanied the dancing.’ ( Pandit. ) Prof. Karmarkar frankly 
confesses th^t this verse does not seem to be genuine. 

St. 27. Rang. : I The various epithets are 

meant to be descriptive of 3^. 

St. 28. Rang. : JTOf . . . I It should be noted 

that Rang, scrupulously points out every now- and then that 
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\f. ■ 


there is 3T^}j% employed and that the King himself recites 
the stanza. 

3*T, =5T^#f^Rira:, is rendered by Rang, 
also as ogppn^:; or 3TTC3K:- attachment, love. The 

latter is explained thus: srwf^rr P=ri^r|crT 3Tff TTf 

snWfTIT^d: ^P-T: I 

St. 29. ^oifaropi^ST^ fsRWUW, ‘ I shall keep her 
away from the forest,’ Pi%r Wfl 

’PfRFn, without a mistake, undoubtedly. the 

cruel one. Rang, explains: — ( 1 TOTTtFraT; ( ^ ) fcf: 

3RT: SPlfc. §WT W; ( l ) cTigqsfrqj I Rang, 

notices the variant €r= either ( 1 ) ?r?lPTf <rf; or ( < ) 

<fl4t>d dTR, explained by him as ‘ forfsp^iq'srf^iq; ( +rt. fr ) 
#f =q ( ^fl + rt fr^) s^fqyrn | 5 

St. 30. The King is, as it were, supplying to his beloved 
an exhaustive list of the objects addressed by him. Surely this 
St. can, by no stretch of imagination, be said to have been 
uttered by anybody else. The only object missing in the list is 
the 5R5SFC. 

St. 31. Rang. : f5n^nq^RIf...l 

, the wish was expressed in 
St. 43 of the Text. The King and leave the stage while 
presumably the former sings the ^I’J^srRT air. It passes our 
understanding how and why the song which by describes 

the state of the King should be sung behind the curtain, while 
the two lovers retrace their steps, tongue-tied, even when they 
have met after such a long separation ! 


APPENDIX II 

Technical Terms from Sanskrit Dramaturgy 

5TF# — usually consists of a stanza or stanzas and stands 
at the beginning of a Sanskrit drama. According to Sanskrit 
dramaturgy, certain ceremonies, together 'known as the , 
are to precede the actual performance of a drama. Bharata’s 
Jfl&raiW gives minute details about the and the fpfr 

belongs to one of its mhny s^fs described at length in chapter 
V of the Micaisiitsl. The word fp^f is derived from the root 
;p3r_ as will be seen (from ‘ ifffr I spfl% 

WIT cR+lWI«{(frf <+Mdl H The following stanza gives an 
interesting explanation of the term : ‘ Tp^f If: ftsff jffjgipzf 
Wcfrrrfr % gyiw i fell 3 m 

ffRT II ’. For additional information the following quotations 
from works on dramaturgy will be found useful. 

WTSfWP : SIPcTf I 




Wni—S.D.VI.22,24. 


TCfPtf TO TOTTrfacf: || 

g4 PTF N. V.106,107. 

— The stag-manager. His qualifications as regards 
his learning and efficiency are often described. The following 
two stanzas explain the significance of his name : 


Read also the following stanzas from Tpjgf quoted by 
Rang: — 



NOTES 


«wraforrc?: i 
^Rrf^q-^rRRr: i 
g^pprilwT: i 


sr^rnr ^t^rt ^ i 

£ 

t^goFT^: Qjr-rrd ftraref n 

wtp£f: — q-ftTf^sjnR- ' <$% srlr i ( gfar#=m, the back 
side ). Rang, quotes the following stanza- 

QjP^JT IW T,: Sfq^ f ^^iTiq- I 
3^f*£RR5r<T g || 

— 

^at f%^r qrsft qrftqT^ r^- qt i 
^RT: 355PT ^ §4% || 

RFRRRq: S^dT^rirfifo: I 
«ng^ 1 %^r^cqr spsrmrft m n S. D, VI. 31,32 

srawt is also known as 3 tpp|i{. 

All the incidents in the plot ( ) of a drama 
and 1 - cannot be represented on the stage, both on 
J grounds of economy and propriety. Such material, 
unworthy of actual stage-representation, is 
suggested to the audience by means of certain 
dramatic devices, Preludes ( T^wn?) ) and Inter- 
ludes ( ) being the most common and 
suitable ones for the purpose. D. R. well explains 
these devices ; — 

twr gin'll? ^r: i 

3 T#rifa%: I 

A'n-i...... ■ ^ ^ . vT\ Ti T r>y*» i— r\ 
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A is defined in the following : — 

T%#H: I 

#qff% {^«rr n 

'^Id'-h'hd: 3^: ^pjfr STlRTTRlrt 1 D. R. I. 59-60. 

A is almost the same as a but onlv with a 

slight difference. 


W ’>’ ■ M'l'l'iuviy. y 

3^nSf55^fRr: I D. R. I. 60-61. 

The points of difference between the two may be stated 
as follows: — 


( a ) A can be 3 ^ or or pure is 

that in which one or two jp^ ( second rate ) 
characters take part, while the or mixed 
is that in which the characters are both ipspr 
and JftR ( low ). In the no such distinction 
is possible, since all the characters there are fffa, 

( b ) A f^GEWfcs may be in Sanskrit or Prakyt, 
while a is only in Prakrt. This distinction 
follows as a matter of course from what we 
. have noticed above, viz. that a jpfcrp is always 

( c ) A may come at the beginning of 

even the first act, while a irstp can come only 
between two acts . 

The speeches assigned to the characters may be 
spoken in a number of ways. They are suggested 
by means of stage-directions like etc. 

These are defined and explained below. 

IRPRP?. I A STfreui speech is intended to be heard by all 
and _ rthe characters present on the stage, while 

J is a sort of a short monologue for the purpose * 
giving vent to the thoughts of the 
not intended for other characters on 
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ir- ■ • 
1 

#Ii > 


■ilii 




it goes without saying that all speeches without 
exception are heard by the audience. 

wm Emm® ^ i 

mm d.r.i.63-64. 

1 These speeches are somewhat mid-way between 
and r^Tcf^ and they are intended to be heard, 

J not by all present on the stage, but by some only, 
whose attention is directed by means of a sign 
like the ( the raising of three fingers ) etc. 

i D. R. 1. 66. 

*m 3 vum mm% w s. d. vi. 138. 

The difference between the two is not well defined. 
However, it appears that is used only 

for a small speech, where some secret is given 
out, while is psed for a sort of a 

mutual whisper by stopping the course of the 
conversation. 

— This is a speech of a character not present on 
the stage, but reported by the character present 
who pretends to see somebody in the distance, 
shouts out a question, gesticulates having heard 
the reply and repeats it with words like 
s^feT 5 etc. 

1% mi ^ i 

: — This is a familiar character in vSanskrit dramas. 
He is the prototype of the clown in the Shakes- 

# Vide g I f^RTT^: <ET 

N. 3, IX. 27. 
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pearean drama. He usually puts on a comic dress, 
has a deformed appearance and bears names like 
nrWE etc. 

11 S. D. III. 42 


— The chamberlain. He is the chief officer in the 
royal harem, is old and gray and commands the 
respect of all. His speeches are usually full of 
wisdom that comes of ripe experience. 


11 
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SUBHASITAS OCCURRING 


IN THE VIKRAMORVASlYAM 

■ irg sbr^tt i 

. 3Tf^r^RT#r §T3frra' i 

• SfsPf : I 

■ 3Tgc&&: ^ fejnHfR: 1 

. sT^^UTRTsmroTr srrar^j ^%urr i 

• srmg^rf^- m: i 

• W* 53 URRT R%5RM 1% ^folJPTRWqR l 

■ 3# g ^ |s¥nFrir?fr i 

■ ®iu frarswr ?rw 

• ^Tff S^sRRlfcTT %TUT | 

• 3 pNl 9 dRr 2 UJ 


• 1 %TT 5 r[^% I 

• TRTsRr R#trafr EfR’fl vfor^f q-qf Jj- 

v I 

^fH?r ciH^Rrar 32 rr 
. ^ SiRfSgf^: | 

. * ^%?:r%#rs%% I .’. ' 

• ^ 3^f ac^xn^ i 

• *r t S®flrfofoir ^rr^fjpiTf^ snr^t <rrt?t i 

. j it% i 

. •'TRR ’tM%RRIR I 
. ^^Itiicl cTT^q^^wrgfjT: i 

. qrn?rwr>?n?ff ^ |:^|% i 

• R^RTRR ^nftq-#?r; i 

. sr 4 q-ss fi ' i^^di i 

■ 5)3p- CT% 4?%! ^ % HRWBcfRf^^ ) 

. H%5jRi3i^pMi%5#r i 
’TfSft TT|:^ 3fR?5 graFTTf : I 
^RIT I 


1 


I 
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3 *» . jifirt. i 

*n.H|^PPr siwrfer 1 

\ \ . ?ft: 3*^ ^Tcf% 

’T^tcSl^TIcTVR: ft’SFfPI I ... 

?^F3[fe5Wlwraf[^r Ero I 

srpferaf gwi swfti^r i 

S’lokas. 

ft#s%5PT=% ^grcffi%fiNfcR ; n ... 

\». ?raT^rsFnfi t 


tot g^r ggmu 

i?4 *r git^f gf&tfer £i%iron#(f§ig: « 

V°. q^TCRcf I^TEgt cTSSRrTCH I 

Ffaf°IR d^Wt dFM ft fa^RT: II 
v ^ . WTRt ■iNWWiHi^q: <$5JgiSfr gq^ 
ggfr §cf5CT %nt^f gsr^iMiff^ i 
gwitq^r^ferawiscq^ 

*t ?m «iw ^c'^nfr w?n%d w* u 


APPENDIX IV 
A Note on Metre 

1. A stanza or padya is a combination of four padas or 
quarters, which are regulated either by the number of sylla- 
bles ( 3T£Rs ) or the number or syllabic instants ( rp^s ). The 
regulation of verse by accent is unknown to Sanskrit prosody. 

2. A <rq is either a ffi or 3 ?#. In a frf the metre is regu- 
lated by the number and position of syllables in each pada or 
quarter; while in a srrfcf it is regulated by the number of 
syllabic instants in each pada, 3TWt and being the most 
common instances of the latter. According to the rules of 
Sanskrit prosody a tr?or quarter is the metrical unit. When 
the padas in a *q are of the same character, the metre is 
called a SRfcf, to which type most of the metres conform; 
when alternate padas correspond, the metre is called 

which rather rarely occurs, errors being one of such metres 
found in our play ( 11 . 22 ); when the padas are dissimilar, 
the metre is called 

3. A syllable is as much of a word as can be pronounced 
at once, that is, a vowel with or without one or more 
consonants. A syllable is ‘ short ’ or 35 ‘ long according as 
its vowel is ‘ short’ or ‘long. ’ 

The vowels 3?, f, 5 , qg and are short and the rest long. 
The quantity of a syllable is determined by the vowel it ends 
in. But if a light syllable be followed by an Anuswara or 
Visarga or by a conjunct consonant the syllable is made ‘long’. 
A syllable at the end of a quarter may be short or long as 
the exigency of the metre requires it. jq-grff ^ 

I TJT: rim qf i| 

In metres legulated by m^Ts, one is allowed to a short 
vowel, and two to a long vowel. A short syll. is marked as 
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and a long one as - . The following letters are symbols repre 
senting different triads Mr:) of short and long syllables:— 


•T *T represents a long syll. and 55 a short one 

The following couplet will help the student in remem- 
bering the long and short syllable forming each Gana — 

STTT^tr^lqtiW^ TOT 3TRT I JJTftT 

4. Each pada has a stop or caesura named ?rftT by 
Sanskrit writers. Some metres have more than one stop also, 
for example, a metre of 21 syllables has 3 urTs, each coming 
after the 7th syllable. For the sake of scanning metres ( known 
as ), eight ifis or syllabic feet have been devised and they 
are distinguished by particular syllables being short or long. 

5. The following are the metres occurring in this play:- 

3TTOT5f, SxtfefTO, 

TOW, giTOTUT, HfftofT, Itlftsfr, 

TOl^T, feslM, and srftr. 

As Keith points out ( Sanskrit Drama p. 166) the Arya and 
Sloka (i. e. sr^g^) occurring 29 and 30 times respectively, are 
of equal importance in our play, while the iTOfeftft l and 
MpMfirTT come next in importance. The famous 
metre, viz. also occurs though not so often. 

Their definitions and schemes: — 

STggpl, — or Sloka is defined as-qsM 55f Mi StffJT 
I 35 m =5 'TRHT JTxr: II In an Anustubh the 

fifth syll. ought to be short and the sixth long in all qr^s. The 
■seventh should be short in the second arid fourth q^s only. 
Other syllables are governed by no rule, Examples: — 

1. 12, 13, 14 ; II. 4, 5, 15, 17 ; III. 9, 11, 18, 21 ; IV. 9, 14, 
17, 18, 19, 21, 27, 31, 40 ; V. 1, 3, 7, 12, 14, 20, 23, 24. - 

ft. 5 sl 
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q^r n A mix- 
ture of and ^ I Sch. q q q q q ) forms 

ST^Rf. Exx. I. 17, 11, V. 2, 6. 

3m=m— Def. STgfsT qq*55T gq: qif qqq^rspsn%g qqr ^ I 
The odd quarter, which has II syllables, is scanned as q, q 

55, q; and the even quarter, which has 12 syllables, is scanned 
as q , q, q, 5 . Ex. II. 22. 

I^FWT— Def. rqn^WT qp[ it qi?f *T: t ( ll syllables; 
scheme-^ q, q, rr, q. ) The caesura is after the fifth syllable. * 

^ *jf f , Sch , 4 g , :|; 

or (4. 4. 4.) ' v ’ ' 

^ or 3 I Sch. of G. qqq ? 

Vamkastha is a metre with twelve syllables for a foot. Exx* 


qs^Ttf^fr-g^rar 5^ q qft qsgqiftoft I Sch. q q q q q 
< 6. 7. ) IV. 33, 43.. 

'W-diW+.r (STtii q5RTT^55qir qqqr q»ft q: 1 Sch. ,q. rr, q q, 
3fT,q. I. 3 ; II. 14,* 16; III. 19, 20; IV. 6. 11, 15; V. 9, 15, 16, 19! 

q#*T M: I Sch. q, q, q, q, q. 

11. 6; IV. 10, 13, 22; V. 17, 21, 22. 

*The numerical figures indicate the caesura or pause, 
called*^ qfty defined in ‘ qjrl%r%&?qq 5 qrq I qi 

iWtR'Uqiq: qr^tfsqr f^ xgq r II ’ ( 3%^ ). 
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5T, ?r, cb *I> * 1 . ( 4, 6, 7. ) 

I. 7; II. 1; HI. 1; VI. 4. 

Rwft«n — WTCOTST U: I Sch. q, JT, g, g, 

g, 55, *T. ( 6. 11. ) IV. 28, 34.- 

m i Sch. g, g, g, ^ g, g, g. 
( 6. 4. 7. ) II. 10 ; III. 10 ; IV. 1, 20 ; V. 18. 

5!r%5i^^tfecni, — g: g^l ^rtcftt: i 

Sch. IT, g, g, g, g, g, g. ( 12. 7. ) 

I. 1. 4, 8 ; II. 7, 20, 23 ; III. 2, 15 ; IV. 2, 25, 38. 

3TPTt — This belongs to the class of metres regulated by 
the number of matrcis or syllabic instants. 

WFI: T!% 51^51 gigigigT fcTigft I 

*1 rx r*\ C 

i igwr mm w 

The first and third quarters contain 12 matras or Syllabic 
instants, the second 18, and the fourth 15. This can be easily 
recognised. 



Extracts from works relating to the story of Pururavas 
and Urvasi. 


( O X. 95 

[ iFrar % ftsrr foRral 3 i : 

?r # w 3T5 %m # it 

[ m°- ] wftt w to ^rrt mftqgroTrrfii% i 

3 R^: 3 ^^ 9^ fOTSTT WRT II 

[ 3^°- ] si 5 * i^r f#TO5Tr rnwr: 3 ?rit * i 

3Rrft * nif £rt% n 

[ 3#>- ] *rr ^fr >ug*rc hr 3# sife HS#?lR?Tg. i 
3 tpt h# str^rr %c#r ti 

#T: W m- «!W l#MrT RT *TS5#I 'JR# I 
S^RfSg I %cWIH *RT % f\X ?FTORI#: 11 

[ 3^°- ] RT l^|Sf: ## §W3TTftf^t8pT #R# HRJg: I 

cTT 3T3R[S^RT R TO: M HI# R %R#SR=RT || . 

'.■ 'SO- ' 

[ 3R»~ ] WWSriRRH 3THR ITT S^FR^RT: Rgjff: I 

rrl HrRr s^t y n w i ^^fRF f u 

[ s^°- ] hrt hri§; sriRRcwng^tf nig# i 

3 R sr weft h gsg^rr hto: n 

hrti *rat 3T^rrg f?## ###r-. se#r 1 # i 

3T 3RR# R RR: 1W RT 3ROTT R H## <^^IRT: I 
fr?pr ht tRfcft ;##:gtcfr ^ 3 tri hot# i 

RRt# 3TR R#: gsricT: HR# fclTcT '## 15 : II 

[ 3H°- ] ## |cHT nT’fTE^rPT % #W HcJpR# R 3#: 

3RlFt cHT TH#T f#RTpr *{ 31131 #: n 

[ 3^°~ ] ?jg= #clt RTcT ^siN^hRlg 155^1*1*1, I 

# ## rrrri t% g## hr# #rh3: U 
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[3$°-] UTef spflft g&q% gg gssg fell I 
. sr era %ggt gg g^r q%raf gf? jjjc gw; ii 

[$s°-] §331 gg ggirggifg wa tot gggr s ' 

3T«n g^ig ftgf^^rs^g ggr Ararat g^: n 

[g^o-] g^gfjg^gt fTF5rqw’Tr^ri 5 Fn#3#^RT5^i.i 

g I tgift gwft #f gran^M pgrargr 11 
gr|ggigt ggNigg gr?fr: g*gggg: 1 
. ferar raNi g?gt gr?ri gi^gg gi<rTM gg% u 

[ 3^°- ] ggrapr ^rar Tggtffgg ^Fgigif =rf%s: 1 

gg gn *#: it^rar Rtirfg g&g ?gg g^git if 11 

[ gg°- ] irar e^r ^r ?rr 3TTg*3 g^irgggfg 3^3% ' 
ggr if ^3F#qr g*n£f rgpf 3 graft m# 11 

( * ) graggrasm V. 12 

^ff frw- p'W>i # 3 gii^raggra pi: ww %cRft 
go%5T ^en^PTf *tT T^nl 5TT W 30 ^ g#fg I 3: rsfrmgggR: # 1 
50T I 3TraR giggRTlft f a^rrtsfWWH dN^il^lfW^TO 1 3ft I 
gggf: gsft 1 

g# gT%%ra gg* sgg^rcr i gft % >f<# ^RteR^ra sfts : 1 ra 
ftgigpf K ?g gg ft ggg ig gg ^rafft 1 tgftg sftg; 1 3! 3$ftgwi«r 
% ggjfrgigft gft g gg^Ti graragft ^rreigr? ftiftft 3 3?r 3^ig?rog 
eraftft g^ra; gftgrara 1 gft ? 3~ggT ftspi ggftgfra ggt ftgg 

gg g# gft tftg ftftg^ 1 gftfttftraftp- g ariftT ggr^^r oti 

-tHKi'^g: fftggg"r gift iraftra ggw g<* gr ar^gw anggr 

gftg<#ft 3 ftg fRftgrgft g g g^ 1 m 

ftgra^ft gr ariftegiftift 1 gftfg gift fiftgg^gf ira mcgifftgggrg— 
fft sift gggr ^tgf 1 

O ) iftggr vii. 140-7 

“ CTggrgragg^gff gg 1 •gggg. ftgg ?egt^graFgg 
ggR g 11 ggr g^ g ygwg^g. %^irag; 1 ggwl gigggwrag^ 
g?g 5 11 g ggf?5 fggRig c n !, lgg g^gg^ra. 1 sm wgiggigg m 
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RRITraTRaRR: 11 Rig. *Rt |ft c | l4 # *J , I ggi> 

fatfwnrg: aara araaT iarg n amrf gatOkl at *n aptfaqg n 
?TI5TORr JtoaT 5:^Tc5fT cPpftWJ. II aTSFaif cRatf #f_srofer at 
3 * 1 3 TI 1 H at RTWata^arfeH. 1 Rat *P?% Rl^S ftfW 3 
#RF: 'fR ft . 11 ” 

( O %aT^^fwr ("A Commentary of W fg ^ RM on gaf- 
gWH— explaining the legend in connection with Rv. X. 95 ) 

awO armrar ainaat asa 
RR^ffJ^ I ^(riftrTr cR%#r titaH 5 ^ II at 5 IHRaf g g sa % r a r gJRf 
a-^t ? ' mm far gar aggRsr aga: n gnat ggggrat ^>rt: art? 
1 %% 5 i f i aa ^r tfrgar gR-magfraag 11 srarmpgaparr ^ ? na,cg^ [ 
aa ariaaa i ^rgfar arta: taragga Rtaasaar 1 1 fa aararat aartagar: 
^igar ?a: i aara SRaj^rmicgg: g^ at^t n aratcgr ?a Ipflr *mm- 
faiHg^^R i aa; gfiftk&iant ga: aFaaar%a: h apgg'-fat ra fite r at 
a^a gaatfang i aaatat gtagaisgtr gaT g^tai: n ag^r g a^at 
araiRg^ftaaRt aaria^a?f fatggararRaawaRii gaig^a^r 
^na^ a ssaj ft ar aaa tsar watamt gag n aggt a% g# 
aroaa^aa. i fa a^a «ata gear aaga a %t*. 11 acara tRaiaj#a- 
ftwa aaralSRa-. i tgar af^arsai^ air ga g^aar-. n araaTasaaar 
waaft g fit a#t i aa a^arfaatRT tafg^anaa^aa: u ^paanaaR 
at gggr aiaggr aia s n taateft^Rrafir: gfiafagpaar: u ga: a aaa 
ai^g^li g^aaa: i gr grgrRR gR ara rg riay, att aa^ n 

CO ggagga ^ 

r ams ga: gaa^fw^a i sra^t amaaa; gtfagr i 
IP^jr ft ^ara; gaaraarf^a: h f&g ait a gagg i 

^ar^ai^r ga a^rariaaRiftan 11 graaia g rqf^iagia igapat i 
%,tar aR%a°r i%a%amtaVrg 11 a ttraar git tta i gaa i tar i 
gagaa aiasgg% garar a#faar n aai aarst gO aa %a ttr%: i 
taRw^a^anOH atafaf n aa; sret taraaaaanasaiga: 
^spaNaaM ara vnraa aatag; t ^aigOl gog g att aar t^ ia h 
aa# gga aa as^rfreta Ri## i ar g^saa f^ar gfaafr ange ft itaf n 
fa^enf^Ra gf a?ga WRtfeag- 1 sagra agr; ^rait |api Kt a ^ u 
asRqoRRRRfit asar ^at af^at i g^ai: tanat aaargafa«at i< 
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cfcr^^S## *Tcgi I =11^ g&Pfg P^P- U 

sr^grpiglt grgg?gTfggtgg .1 3n5t5(5?: 5 iJTg'4?n5t^'iTRi: > #rfer: 
gg ft^grgg: ii 

( g ) were ix 14 


ar-Ttcf: pcTT gp.ggt: gttM TMEf: I ETfW^5I# ggu gt^rer 
gre^g: n gptf%*g: ggr gifgfgggigira: i grawtftcggi: g@g£r- 
ft(jgw#: it gg^iggrp: trflT^rFnr: i g^gHpppr) 

pi wrat gg i rig-, ggggrjgir wm g ggip-- 1 cm gw- 
g 4 l?l J ^ W'+^RT. II spgt^Iwggg »TIWIFS^ ' rRl'^T^P" 
m ggr wskiipt n ftgigwt; ww^i gwraig i fggHT &m$ 
^fq-p ii •# t%g«r sqg# ggfre% u g at fg^gg 

:jq-j%|%%p 5 c^R: I w qRT 3 gf H WIW % 

3 iiHHat c ti<^w ftn. ' ggr gi% gnSgr gpsrrfc ggi* * s 
^?p[^ i ^ w ^ n% g g^r ggr g?gg i ggpF^ggraigr 
H fttggT n prpglr gqR^rtgr gap grgg i gftpt gggr ^ } ^ : 
^ftcrrt gg: gp-. u p g P g^r g#$ rer j ftgraS pgrcf 

sfjl^ guggT: u srijgggft gr^gg#d%gr?p i & g g ^gp r 
FfjfTrpraTg.ii ggr g p ro ggg ; cgr gg rigr- > ^ g twa ng 
fug gpnkg n gggpgggT ^griRiftipwpgt i g^ropto 
gg^SffniiH.gp h w^gg^iliggg gwftg^grggrggg; i gMrgfrjg gn- 

mm gtfcrarat n g g®g ggrgigggfc pprggg i sten ^ *$’ 

ggfir grggr < ftspespp ^ pgWkgmi: ' 
gggT pgiRCT U gfpwrrgt g® piPfi g pw i g: w fgfgt 
#ggt ggr grtr %r pig n ^ ®fgig%rtc- ^ 

ftii^mpr h % rw m w &W - 1 

sngpr ^qfq r g Rf gggp gi gr^g. u pift 3igg qngigg^jggggi fg • 
aNI¥ #^?nggg^R fft 
gfg€r: i qsg gpgggr: gif ^ ps® : 11 ^ m g 

^r^sgffe i gt cgg<i R%t^ g^tfe fggtgt ii §^tsg ggcgg m 
gjpp® i *m?m i^f pi^gigw gwp « ® w gp* 
gi w c^Tifeji ^ 1 ggift , ^g ' 51 ^ €+i°it_fP ggi ii 
§iwn: 5g*r pgi-- fgggipT- > “Rrf ^ sn^grp i 
%gi g i ^{ pi:ggfg ^tw- > gg ggg^frgggg-- g^g; #cpg: « 
ggcggRgtgg#TOgg^ i gw?gw#t ^ % g^grotaw; » 
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337 g ggg'r 3^3; 1 g#swg ggijft ^ncror 
ggr grFT: gggrg mi Stem?; i srtgg&ir snf fw n' 

g^^wwg'rcgwi gR#g giffirici' 1 gw g^gsgsr arrawrtft 1 
gwgrgwi grsgwg w 11 wrsi wwr gg g<gr sgrgranggi 
ft® 1 ^gigf gjittPif ggfg gwg&r 11 WRfrwrg ggr*jcg stfigg 
g: 1 cR gMigte^FMT II MRf fjggr WTggg^- 

1 3 iicHiigMi#% grRHFggg' srg; 11 gw R^wgisgigr grater 
^ww §: 1 5 RT g fejgT gfT gfwgfwig 11 ggrepgg gffci gger- 
^TMTgsrq- 1 ^fr^CTT^^g^fgg fftg 11 ^ gg m: ggg: 
ww - - 1 %gr groggr gpg ggisragg T[g g 11 jreggg MigW-'-fi 
*Rng% w 1 sriggi wit gsri gr% u 

15 wranegm? III. 3 

3 TRftcgOTr^gig ?ftt itmotr-. i gr%sft gwraictigr 

11 Wei g^g gig g ggs? teror: 1 si# gw grow grggiww- 
gmn 11 spim ggy^r ggr gggggi i ggr ggg^Trf^g€r%r^B- 
jggg. 11 wsfr gj sf^g \ qg gjq- qft^# g gi gwi 

ggfegsT g# sfc #ftpfig%g: 1 grcgpw gftg* #- 
1 gwgrangggf ggr ipggi: 1 3 #?Si|dRg: gRggt 
11 gj^gr gg giggg grgf^gi sw^g. 1 grw giftg g^g g|r 
1 swifts: g?ft®n e^w gig? 1 w g ggpgr ggg 
?ggggig 11 gftig We?^ uggrftgts^grs fgwjgr 1 g j| f^ogr^rggiigr 
fomgwg 1 s^grraifgtgrg g gggren gg 1 w mtirm TWs 
grc^f gft: u ^i^r^gig ftgsi gggRg^ 1 ggsft giggigiy g pggg 
gg: 11 ggjji#rgrg ^frgggg rgg: 1 stww g^gr^ggggrgg r- 
srgFfriw gwigig gwgr. 1 ^r^gmgqgwgg- 
§gin 11 ggragif^i tr jigger g ^ g: 1 aR gRfriwr gg f gg^rgg 
gwi - - » gggT gigt; gig giggsg gi%m 1 giiiggiggi# gfr gre 
gfMT: 11 gg gRfp# gigig^gFMspig^ 1 g?g?gg^gTg: si^gigg- 
f?gg: u gg^ ieg;gwig^ 3J# 1 gfegrtgggr ^ gfra 

g p;igr: it gft igsgwg ig f% ?g gigrrar gigg 1 # wifg gc^Ri 
gig£ grpngg 11 gprs^g^rgfrag^r. g gjfs : >. g g ig WM Hi^gi- 
gpr g^rgr; ii g^fprr 3 *f 5 ; #11^ gigggrf^ra: 1 ; 3 ^w % otfi; 
iwngggiRilr 11 geram g^g gg%g p;?gr: 1 aT ^Rifimidig 

^fgT<f :w<gg 11 ggiswriMT^g f&i MiRTfR gr 1 3i?t#g 
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‘-#T u 3T^r sircar ?f gtssr u^t g^n t 

W! ^tr WRW«WII sttfr 5 mPTIcfT || 

wr gn? f%r%%g ii mm m m uft: sirrparrara'^F^fr 
gw mm\^m *1% 11 g^nsj ?rq?n ^^p-fltrro: 1 

,<icSRng5T *r?sqgf ggf^q - %rt#?ji gw g^nc^gr ^r i 

qtJTFgfrg^gft ii v — x ° . 
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